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Minutes  of  the  Central  Committee  Meeting 


28  January  -  6  February  2001 


1.  OPENING  ACTIONS 


1.1  Worship 

The  Opening  Worship  Service  took  place  in  the  St.  Nikolai-Kirche  in  Potsdam. 
Bishop  Dr.  Christoph  Klein  preached  the  sermon.  The  daily  morning  worship 
services  took  place  in  the  Plenary  Hall  of  the  Hotel.  They  were  planned  and  led  by 
the  member  churches  of  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  Berlin-Brandenburg.  On 
Sunday,  January  28  in  the  morning,  participants  were  invited  to  attend  worship 
services  in  local  congregations  in  and  around  Berlin  and  to  preach  or  to  bring 
greetings.  After  the  worship  most  of  the  ecumenical  guests  had  the  opportunity  to 
talk  with  the  members  of  the  local  congregations. 


1.2  Call  to  Order  and  Welcome 

The  Moderator,  His  Holiness  Aram  I,  called  to  order  the  fifty-first  meeting  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  09.00  hrs.  on  Monday, 
29th  January  2001. 

The  Moderator  warmly  welcomed  all  participants.  He  expressed  special  thanks  to 
the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  and  in  particular  to  Bishop  Huber,  for 
inviting  the  Central  Committee  to  come  to  Potsdam.  He  noted  that  a  central  point 
of  the  meeting  would  be  the  opening  of  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence. 


1.3  Roll  Call  and  Seating  of  Substitutes 

The  General  Secretary  called  the  roll  of  the  Officers,  Presidents  and  members  of 
the  Central  Committee.  Apologies  for  absence  had  been  received  from  several 
members.  He  then  welcomed  the  advisers,  observers  and  guests  and  drew 
attention  to  Msgr.  John  A.  Radano  and  Msgr.  John  Mutiso-Mbinda,  delegated 


observers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  whom  he  extended  a  particular 
welcome. 

The  following  substitutes  were  agreed  and  seated  as  voting  members  : 

Rev.  Francisco  de  Assis  da  Silva,  Episcopal  Anglican  Church  of  Brazil,  for  Rev. 
Inamar  Correa  de  Souza; 

Rev.  Rowena  Francis,  United  Reformed  Church,  U.K.,  for  Ms.  Jenny  Downing; 
Metropolitan  Karekin  Bekdjian,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Echmiadzin),  for 
Archbishop  Balliozian; 

Bishop  Anba  Damian,  Coptic  Orthodox  Church,  for  Bishop  Serapion; 

Bishop  Dr.  Walter  Klaiber,  United  Methodist  Church,  for  Ms.  Lois  McCullough 
Dauway, 

Rev.  Canon  David  Perry,  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  for  Dr.  Pamela  Chinnis; 

Mr.  Andrei  Elisseev,  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  for  Mr.  Georgy  Roschin; 

Rev.  Roberto  Aguago,  Pentecostal  Church  of  Chile,  for  Rev.  Luis  Ulises  Munoz; 
Prof.  Vlassios  Phidas,  Church  of  Greece,  for  Prof.  John  S.  Romanides. 

The  following  was  appointed  as  substitute  during  the  course  of  the  meeting: 

Rev.  Robina  Winbush,  Presbyterian  Church  USA,  for  Rev.  Dr,  Clifton 
Kirkpatrick,  1st -6th  February. 


1.4  In  Memoriam 

During  the  Opening  Worship,  a  moment  of  silent  prayer  was  observed  in  memory 
of  a  number  of  persons  who  had  been  close  to  the  life  of  the  WCC  and  the 
ecumenical  movement  and  who  had  passed  away  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Central  Committee: 

Metropolitan  Alexander  Mar  Thoma,  head  of  the  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church 
from  1976,  died  on  1 1  January  2000  at  the  age  of  87.  After  his  retirement  in  1999, 
Metropolitan  Mar  Thoma  became  the  first  "Valia"  Metropolitan  of  the  church, 
which  broke  away  from  the  Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church  in  1836.  He  was 
consecrated  as  bishop  in  1953  and  installed  as  Metropolitan  in  1976.  Metropolitan 
Alexander  played  a  major  role  in  setting  up  a  major  ecumenical  body  -  the  Joint 
Council  of  the  Church  of  North  India  (CNI),  Church  of  South  India  (CSI)  and  Mar 
Thoma  Church  in  1978. 
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Luis  E.  Odell  Hodgson,  one  of  Latin  America's  most  prominent  lay  Protestant 
leaders,  died  at  Premia  del  Mar,  near  Barcelona,  Spain,  on  22  January  2000.  He 
had  played  a  significant  role  in  the  Methodist  Church  in  Argentina  and 
neighbouring  Uruguay,  as  well  as  in  the  ecumenical  movement  in  Latin  America 
and  world-wide.  Mr.  Odell  was,  from  1973  to  1975,  the  first  lay  president  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Uruguay.  In  1939,  he  represented  Argentina  at  the  first 
world  conference  of  Christian  youth  at  Amsterdam.  Two  years  later  he  helped  to 
found  the  Union  of  Latin  American  Evangelical  Youth  (ULAJE),  and  served  as  its 
vice-chair  from  1944  to  1955.  He  was  later  chosen  as  one  of  the  six  presidents  of 
the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society,  held  by  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  Geneva  in  July  1966. 

Te  Ruakawhena  Winiata,  from  Aotearoa-New  Zealand,  died  on  the  17th  April 
2000.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Unit  III  Commission  from  1991-1998.  Te  Rua 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  development  of  the  WCC  Indigenous  Programme. 
She  attended  a  number  of  international  indigenous  forums  where  the  focus  on  land 
and  spirituality  of  the  WCC  Indigenous  Programme  was  developed.  She  was  a 
staff  member  of  Te  Taha  Maori  of  Te  Haahi  Weteriana  O  Aotearoa  (the  Methodist 
Church  of  Aotearoa-New  Zealand). 

Marlin  VanElderen,  executive  editor  at  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
author  and  editor  of  several  key  ecumenical  books,  died  suddenly  early  on  12  June 
2000,  at  the  age  of  54.  VanElderen,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Christian  Refonned 
Church  in  North  America,  joined  the  WCC  as  a  consultant  in  the  Communication 
department  in  1980.  Later  he  became  editor  of  the  monthly  magazine  One  World, 
and  in  1994  he  was  appointed  executive  editor  for  all  WCC  publications. 

Dr.  Robert  Runcie,  the  retired  102nd  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  1980  to 
1991  and  head  of  world  Anglicanism,  died  on  1 1  July  2000.  Dr  Runcie  was  first 
and  foremost  an  academic  but  his  conscience  and  outspokenness  on  social  and 
ecclesial  issues  made  him  well  known  far  beyond  the  religious  world.  He  hosted 
an  historic  visit  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  to  the  Canterbury  Cathedral  in  1982  and 
promoted  closer  relations  between  the  two  churches. 

John  W.  Deschner,  professor  emeritus  of  Christian  doctrine  at  Perkins  School  of 
Theology,  Southern  Methodist  University,  was  moderator  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  from  1983  -  1991  and  a  vice-moderator  from  1975-1983.  He  died  on 
28  July  2000  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Dr  Deschner  exercised  leadership  as  churches 
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appropriated  the  insights  of  the  ecumenical  text,  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry . 
During  his  tenure  as  moderator  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  he  sought  to 
reach  agreement  on  such  key  studies  as  Confessing  the  Apostolic  Faith,  The 
Community  of  Men  and  Women  in  the  Church ,  and  Church  and  World.  Dr. 
Deschner  considered  teaching  his  most  important  work. 

Joshua  Russell  Chandran  died  on  27  September  2000.  He  was  vice-moderator 
of  the  WCC  Central  Committee  from  1966-1968,  a  period  of  critical  importance 
in  the  life  of  the  Council.  He  played  a  key  role  in  opening  the  way  for  new  voices 
from  third-world  churches  to  be  heard  at  the  Fourth  Assembly  in  Uppsala  in  1968. 
His  many  contributions  to  ecumenism  include  his  participation  in  the  foundation 
of  the  Ecumenical  Association  of  Third  World  Theologians,  and  his  work  to  build 
up  the  United  Theological  College  (UTC)  in  Bangalore  India.  More  recently,  he 
was  the  first  secretary  of  the  Joint  Council  of  the  Church  of  South  India,  the 
Church  of  North  India  and  the  Mar  Thoma  Church.  He  served  the  WCC's  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  in  various  capacities  for  over  25  years. 

Pastor  Alain  Blancy,  a  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  died  on  30 
September  2000,  aged  73.  He  was  co-president  of  the  Groupe  des  Dombes,  which 
brings  together  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  theologians  from  France  and 
Switzerland.  Alain  Blancy  had  fled  as  a  child  from  Nazi  persecution.  He  later 
taught  at  a  number  of  French  Protestant  institutions  before  becoming  assistant 
director  of  the  WCC’s  Ecumenical  Institute  at  Bossey  in  1971. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sione  Amanaki  Havea,  member  of  the  Free  Wesleyan  Church  of 
Tonga,  died  in  October  2000.  Dr.  Havea  played  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  the  ecumenical  vision  of  the  Pacific  region,  particularly  as  the 
first  chairman  of  the  Pacific  Conference  of  Churches,  1966-1971.  He  exerted  a 
significant  influence  on  behalf  of  the  Pacific  region  in  international  ecumenical 
gatherings.  Dr.  Havea  was  a  member  of  the  WCC  programme  for  theological 
education  from  1979-1983. 

Bishop  Athanasios,  of  the  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  of  Egypt,  died  on  16 
November  2000.  He  obtained  a  degree  in  theology  from  the  College  of  Theology, 
Cairo,  and  a  master’s  degree  from  the  American  University  in  Cairo  (AUC)  and 
taught  the  New  Testament  at  the  College  of  Theology.  He  was  ordained  as  bishop 
of  Beni-Souef  in  1962  and  was  a  member  of  the  Central  and  Executive 
Committees  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  from  1983  to  1991.  Bishop 
Athanasios  was  an  active  ecumenical  leader  who  established  strong  relationships 
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with  other  Christian  and  non-Christian  organisations  all  over  the  world.  He 
underlined  the  role  of  the  church  in  community  development  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  Society  for  Community  Development,  a  Coptic  organisation  for  services 
and  training,  a  comprehensive  development  office,  and  retreat  and  training  centre. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Henry  Long,  Jr.  D.D.,  a  major  figure  in  the  world  mission  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  died  17  November  2000.  He  served  as  a  missionary  in 
China  from  1954  to  1958  and  was  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Diocese  of  Hong  Kong.  Rev.  Long  was  secretary  of  the  World  Christian  Student 
Federation  from  1958  to  1960  and  was  instrumental  in  organising  the  1960  WSCF 
Conference  on  the  Life  and  Mission  of  the  Church  in  Strasbourg,  France.  From 
1973  to  1978,  he  was  executive  secretary  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

Bishop  Gerald  Andrews,  Bishop  of  the  Eastern  Himalaya  Diocese  of  the  Church 
of  North  India,  died  in  the  accident,  which  also  killed  The  Most  Rev.  Peter. 
Bishop  Andrews  was  appointed  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Rajasthan  in  November 
1999. 

The  Most  Rev.  Vinod  A.R.  Peter,  President  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
in  India  and  Moderator  of  the  Church  of  North  India,  died  in  a  car  accident  on  6 
December  2000.  He  had  been  an  active  youth  leader  and  belonged  to  the  Student 
Christian  Movement.  Rev.  Peter  was  a  member  of  several  ecumenical  bodies  both 
in  India  and  abroad,  particularly  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  the  Anglican 
Communion. 

Patriarch  Diodoros  I,  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  Jerusalem,  died  on  19 
December  2000.  Before  his  appointment  as  Patriarch  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem 
he  was  for  30  years  the  bishop  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  Amman,  Jordan. 
There  he  led  a  movement  of  renewal  and  support  of  his  Palestinian  flock,  building 
new  churches  and  schools  and  organising  pastoral  care  for  the  youth  and  the 
refugees.  In  Jerusalem,  he  became  one  of  the  main  artisans  of  a  powerful 
expression  of  ecumenical  commitment  at  the  local  level,  addressing,  with  the 
heads  of  the  Christian  churches,  issues  of  common  concern,  and  advocating  for 
peace  and  justice  in  the  region. 

Rev  Dr  David  J.  Mandeng,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cameroon,  died  in 
January  2001.  He  had  served  on  the  Central  Committee  from  1991  to  1998.  Dr. 
Mandeng  was  a  past  General  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cameroon. 
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1.5  Agenda  and  Timetable 


The  General  Secretary  presented  the  agenda  and  schedule  for  the  meeting  which 
was  adopted. 


1.6  Minutes  of  Previous  Meeting 

The  Central  Committee  approved  the  minutes  as  circulated. 


1.7  Membership  of  Central  Committee  and  Commissions 

1.7.1  Central  Committee 

At  its  meeting  of  March  2000,  the  Executive  Committee  was  informed  of  the 
resignation  of  Rev.  Dr.  Heinz  Ruegger  of  the  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation. 
The  Executive  Committee  recommended  that  Rev.  Dr.  Gottfried  Locher,  of  the 
same  church,  replace  Rev.  Dr.  Ruegger.  Rev.  Dr.  Locher  is  the  successor  of  Dr. 
Ruegger  as  staff  person  responsible  for  ecumenical  relations  in  the  Swiss 
Protestant  Church  Federation. 

The  Central  Committee  approved  Rev.  Dr.  Gottfried  Locher  as  full  member  of 
the  Central  Committee. 

1.7.2  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission 

The  Faith  and  Order  Nominations  Committee  had  reviewed  the  work  undertaken 
by  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  and  recommended  that  the  following  names  be 
forwarded  to  the  Central  Committee  for  election  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Plenary 
Commission.  The  Central  Committee  approved  the  names  as  follows: 

Archbishop  Anastasios  of  Tirana,  Durres  and  All  Albania 
(Orthodox  Autocephalous  Church  of  Albania) 

Rev.  Luna  I.  Dingayan 
(United  Church  in  the  Philippines) 
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Ven.  Archdeacon  Sarny  Fawzy 

(Province  of  Jerusalem  and  Middle  East  -  Diocese  of  Egypt) 

Prof.  Dr.  Barbara  Hallensleben 
(Roman  Catholic  Church) 

Mr.  Roman  Juriga 

(Orthodox  Church  of  Czech  Lands  and  Slovakia) 

Very  Rev.  John  Kevem 
(Episcopal  Church,  USA) 

Metropolitan  Makarios  of  Zimbabwe 
(Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria) 

Rev.  Dr.  Michael  Najim 

(Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch) 

Archbishop  Nathaniel 

(Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church) 

Rev.  Dr.  Otele  Perelini 

(Congregational  Christian  Church  in  Samoa) 

Rev.  Dr.  Predag  Puzoric 
(Orthodox  Church  of  Serbia) 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian 
Unity,  Rev.  Prof.  William  Henn  OFM  is  nominated  to  replace  Fr.  Jean-Marie 
Tillard  as  a  member  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission. 

The  Faith  and  Order  Nominations  Committee  recommended  that  one  place  each 
on  the  Plenary  Commission  be  reserved  for  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Bulgaria  and 
for  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Georgia,  and  until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  take 
the  places,  two  representatives  of  other  Orthodox  Churches  be  invited  to  fill  these 
places.  The  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  nominated  Bishop  Emmanuel  of  Reghion 
(Holy  Metropolitanate  of  Belgium)  to  hold  the  seat  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of 
Georgia.  The  Romanian  Orthodox  Church  nominated  Rev.  Prof.  Viorel  Ionita  to 
hold  the  seat  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Bulgaria. 
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1.7.3  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 


Ms.  Mona  Rishmawi  has  asked  to  be  released  from  her  responsibilities  as  a  CCIA 
Commissioner  in  light  of  her  new  responsibilities  on  the  staff  of  the  UN  High 
Commission  for  Human  Rights.  It  is  recommended  to  replace  her  with  Mr. 
Marwan  Bishara,  an  Israeli  Palestinian.  The  nomination  is  formally  endorsed  by 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Central  Committee  approved  the  nomination. 

1.7.4  Special  Commission  on  Orthodox  Participation  in  the  WCC 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  six  appointed  members  of  the  Special  Commission  had 
not  been  able  to  attend  any  plenary  or  sub-committee  meetings. 

In  consultation  with  the  Mixed  Staff  Group  on  the  Special  Commission  the 
following  proposals  are  made  to  replace  them  on  the  Special  Commission: 

Rev.  Dr.  Walter  Altmann,  Lutheran,  Brazil 

(for  Bishop  Federico  Pagura,  Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of  Argentina) 

Rev.  Canon  Naim  Atik,  Anglican,  Jerusalem 

(for  Bishop  Munib  A.  Younan,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Jerusalem 

Ms.  Najla  Quassab,  Evangelical  Synod  of  Syria  and  Lebanon 
(for  Dr.  Georges  Sabra,  Evangelical  Synod  of  Syria  and  Lebanon) 

Archbishop  Walter  Makhulu,  former  Archbishop  of  the  Church  of  the  Province  of 
Central  Africa  (for  Archbishop  N.W.H.  Ndungane,  Church  of  the  Province  of 
Southern  Africa) 

Rev.  Dr.  Thelma  Chambers  Young,  Progressive  National  Baptist  Convention, 
USA  (for  Bishop  Vinton  Anderson,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church) 


1.8  Sub-Committees  of  Central  Committee  and  Small  Groups 

The  Sub-Committees  and  Small  Groups  were  approved  as  proposed  (see 
Appendix  II). 
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1.9  Stewards 


The  General  Secretary  welcomed  the  group  of  39  stewards  from  28  countries  and 
asked  them  to  introduce  themselves.  The  Moderator  greeted  them  warmly  and 
expressed  appreciation  for  their  presence  and  their  attention  to  the  tasks  they 
would  be  carrying  out  in  order  to  facilitate  the  smooth  running  of  this  meeting. 

An  ecumenical  exposure  programme  in  Berlin-Brandenburg  preceded  the  Central 
Committee.  Its  purpose  was  to  build  community  among  the  stewards  and  to 
discuss  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence  from  an  ecumenical  perspective.  The 
methodology  included  Bible  study,  regional  presentations,  panel  debates,  role  play 
and  small  groups.  A  cultural  evening,  project  planning,  and  worship  were  part  of 
the  programme. 


2.  REPORTS  OF  THE  MODERATOR  AND 
THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY 

2.1  Report  of  the  Moderator 

The  Moderator  presented  his  report  which  focused  on  the  issue  of  violence  as 
follows: 

Meeting  at  the  end  of  the  most  violent  century  ever  in  human  history  and  at  the 
threshold  of  the  Third  Millennium,  the  Eighth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  declares  2001-2010  as  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence..  In  response 
to  this  call,  the  Central  Committee,  at  its  last  meeting  in  August,  1999,  sent  a  letter 
to  the  churches  reminding  them  of  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  and  inviting  them 
to  actively  and  responsibly  participate  in  the  Decade.  Together  with  the  letter,  a 
more  detailed  text  in  the  form  of  a  "Message"  from  the  Central  Committee  was 
sent  to  the  churches.  In  this  text,  the  Central  Committee  highlighted  the  crucial 
urgency  of  the  Decade,  spelled  out  its  goals  and  raised  questions  for  reflection  and 
action  by  the  churches  and  the  ecumenical  movement.  At  this  present  meeting,  the 
Central  Committee  will  formally  launch  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence. 

In  one  way  or  another,  violence  has  been  a  permanent  item  on  the  ecumenical 
agenda.  More  than  ever  it  remains  a  complex  and  explosive  issue.  As  we  prepare 
to  embark  on  this  major  and  challenging  process  in  the  life  and  witness  of  the 
World  Council,  I  deem  it  appropriate  to  share  with  you  some  personal  reflections. 
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Understanding  Violence 

It  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  make  an  anthropological  and  sociological 
analysis  of  violence.  Rather,  the  focus  of  my  reflection  will  be  how  to  overcome 
violence.  It  is  important  to  underscore,  at  this  point,  a  few  perspectives  and  facts 
pertaining  to  violence. 

How  should  we  respond  to  this  life-threatening  evil?  The  Christian  response  to 
violence  has  always  been  ambiguous  and  ambivalent.  Appropriate  hermeneutical 
and  contextual  approaches  are  needed  to  understand  violence  both  in  its  proper 
setting  and  in  a  holistic  perspective.  Let  us  first  turn  to  the  Bible  for  guidance. 

The  Bible:  A  Point  of  Reference 

It  is  important  to  spell  out  the  following  points: 

1)  The  Bible  seems  to  be  ambiguous  about  violence  and  non-violence.  In  fact,  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  by  Christians  in  the  context  of  the  violence-non-violence 
debate  has  often  been  biased  and  one-sided.  Christians  have  quoted  and 
interpreted  the  Bible  in  a  way  that  would  respond  to  the  needs  of  their  times  and 
have  not  gone  deep  enough  in  their  reflection  to  discern  the  place  of  violence  and 
non-violence  in  their  faith  journey.  The  ambiguity  continues  in  spite  of  the 
considerable  theological  literature  on  this  matter.  It  is  vitally  important,  therefore, 
that  we  look  at  the  Bible,  as  our  point  of  reference  carefully  and  in  a  holistic  way. 

2)  The  Bible  is  the  history  of  salvation.  God's  intervention  in  history  is  crucial  for 
salvation.  In  the  Bible  violence  is  contrary  to  divine  love  and  will.  God  is 
powerful,  but  not  violent;  He  uses  His  power  for  the  Kingdom;  and  His  intention 
is  to  bring  salvation  to  His  people.  However  God  sometimes  refers  to  violence  in 
order  to  unveil  its  destructive  nature  and  sharpen  the  imperative  of  peace.  This  is 
why  violence  and  peace,  oppression  and  justice  are  always  in  conflict  in  the  Bible; 
they  are  part  of  God's  mysterious  plan. 

3)  Overcoming  evil  with  good  (parable  of  Samaritan  Lk.  10)  is  a  dominant 
emphasis  of  Jesus'  teachings.  In  other  words,  responding  to  violence  with  violence 
is  incompatible  with  the  New  Testament.  Jesus  did  not  use  violence  on  behalf  of 
the  oppressed.  He  was  sometimes  filled  with  frustration  and  other  times  responded 
in  humility  by  suffering  the  violence  of  the  powerful  on  the  cross.  "Taking  up 
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one's  cross"  means  both  non-violent  struggle  and  self-sacrifice.  Therefore, 
“overcoming  violence”  is  the  message  of  the  Bible:  "Do  not  be  overcome  by  evil, 
but  overcome  evil  with  good"  (Rm.  12:  21).  Christ's  renunciation  of  violence  was 
not  accidental;  it  was  a  clear  choice. 

From  Amsterdam  to  Berlin:  An  On-Going  Ecumenical  Debate 

In  the  WCC  the  question  of  violence  has  been  raised  in  different  contexts  and  in 
relation  to  different  ecumenical  issues. 

1)  Coming  from  different  contexts  and  backgrounds  the  churches  have  articulated 
different  perspectives  on  violence-non-violence.  Some  have  considered  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  about  non-violence  as  the  right  path  to  follow,  others 
have  looked  at  it  as  "impractical  idealism".  There  are  also  others  who  have 
maintained  the  imperative  of  resistance  against  violence.  Thus  ambiguity, 
unclarity  and  polarisation  have  dominated  the  discussion  and  the  Council  has  not 
yet  reached  a  common  understanding  on  this  burning  issue. 

2)  The  Bible  has  been  used  both  to  justify  violence  and  to  advocate  non-violence. 
The  churches  have  frequently  found  themselves  in  a  dilemma.  The  Gulf  war  and 
the  Kosovo  crises  are  relatively  recent  examples. 

3)  The  Council’s  debate  on  violence  has  dealt  with  racism  and  more  specifically 
with  apartheid.  Other  fonns  of  racism  and  different  types  of  violence  have 
attracted  little  attention.  JP1C  has  broadened  both  the  perspective  and  scope  of  the 
discussion;  its  holistic  vision,  however,  has  fallen  short  in  the  implementation 
process. 

4)  Two  models  of  responding  to  violence  have  emerged  in  the  ecumenical  debate: 
revolutionary  conflicts  and  non-violent  resistance.  Commitment  to  justice,  peace 
and  reconciliation  through  non-violent  action  has  been  a  common  and  permanent 
trend  throughout  the  Council's  discussion.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  PCR  has 
opened  an  entry  point  to  the  concept  of  "violence  as  a  last  resort". 

Overcoming  Violence:  An  Ecumenical  Strategy 

Violence  will,  once  again,  and  this  time  more  forcefully,  come  to  the  fore  of  the 
ecumenical  discussion  in  the  coming  period.  The  churches  and  the  ecumenical 
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movement  are  strongly  challenged  to  respond  to  this  most  acute  and  urgent 
problem  of  our  times. 

We  carry  with  us  bitter  experiences  from  our  respective  histories.  Our  theology  of 
pacifism  and  our  theology  of  just  war  are  in  conflict.  Furthermore,  not  only  do  the 
churches  have  no  clear  and  unanimous  voice  on  how  to  respond  to  violence,  in 
some  cases  they  are  part  of  the  problem.  In  1999  the  Central  Committee  stated: 
"We  must  give  up  being  spectators  of  violence  or  merely  lamenting  it  and  must 
act  to  overcome  violence.”  There  are  three  ways  of  responding  to  violence: 
passivity,  violent  opposition  and  militant  non-violence.  The  critical  question  is: 
fight  or  flight.  The  Christian  response  cannot  be  but  “fight”  to  transform  violence. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  mere  strategy  or  methodology.  This  vision  and 
commitment  stem  from  the  very  essence  of  being  a  new  human  being  and  a  new 
community  in  Christ.  Passivity  is  submission,  withdrawal  and  surrender.  The 
Christian  must  combat  violence  not  by  reactive  resistance,  but  by  a  non-violent 
active  resistance  that  generates  new  vision  and  hope.  For  some,  however, 
revolutionary  violence  offers  the  only  hope  for  justice  and  liberation.  I  believe  that 
active  non-violent  action ,  adopted  in  1992  by  the  Central  Committee  should 
remain  a  clear  ecumenical  option  in  its  attempt  to  overcome  violence.  What  is 
active  non-violent  action?  The  following  points  deserve  our  attention: 

Non-violence  is  not  a  compromise,  a  blind  and  uncritical  attitude,  non-resistance 
or  disengagement.  It  is  the  courage  of  faith  to  say  no  to  violence,  no  to  injustice. 
Non-violence  is  a  quality  of  life  that  implies  patience  and  vision;  a  form  of  combat 
that  refuses  to  collaborate  with  injustice  and  that  challenges  violence  through  non 
violence.  It  is  the  choice  to  fight  with  psychological,  social,  economic  and 
political  weapons.  Such  a  choice  includes:  protest  (marches,  vigils,  picketing,  etc.) 
and  non-co-operation  (social  boycotts,  strikes,  economic  sanctions,  civil 
disobedience,  etc).  Non-violent  action  is  an  expression  of  one’s  integrity,  identity 
and  independence.  Modern  history  is  full  of  examples  of  non-violent  struggle 
from  Mahatma  Gandhi  to  Martin  Luther  King,  from  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall 
(1990)  to  Yugoslavia  (2000).  Violence  generates  violence,  while  non-violence 
uncovers  the  powerlessness  of  the  powerful  and  the  efficiency  and  validity  of 
violence. 

Thus  far  we  have  spelled  out  prevention  and  mediation  as  efficient  ways  to 
anticipate  violence.  In  addition  to  these  approaches,  I  would  like  to  identify  two 
areas  which  merit  careful  reflection. 
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Overcoming  Violence  by  Community-Building 

Community-building  is  key  to  overcoming  violence.  Community  is  not  only  a 
social  necessity,  it  is  essentially  a  theological  reality.  The  church  is  a  covenant 
people.  It  is  sent  to  the  world  to  bring  men  and  women  into  community  and  into 
new  life  with  Christ. 

1)  Non-violence  is  rooted  in  the  very  being  of  this  community.  Violence  is  that 
evil  force  which  destroys  the  Gospel  values,  breaks  the  relationship  of  mutual 
trust  and  sharing  and  disintegrates  the  community  by  alienating  human  beings 
from  God  and  from  each  other.  Hence,  community-building  overcomes  violence. 

2)  Community  means  identity;  it  also  implies  diversity.  Aggressive  assertion  of 
identity  leads  to  the  refusal  to  accept  differences.  Such  an  approach  may  generate 
fundamentalism,  exclusivism,  ethnocentrism  and  violence.  In  community¬ 
building,  identity  and  diversity  should  be  preserved  and  enriched  in  their  dynamic 
inter-connectedness. 

3)  In  order  to  overcome  violence,  all  the  members  of  the  community  must  fully 
and  actively  participate  in  decision-making  structures  and  processes.  In  fact, 
where  there  is  a  dominating  minority  and  an  oppressed  majority,  there  is  no 
community.  To  live  peacefully,  we  must  live  justly.  Democratic  values,  which 
enhance  people’s  rights  for  participation,  dignity,  equality,  must  sustain  the  life  of 
societies. 

4)  Community  is  not  simply  living  together  in  one  place;  it  is  also  sharing 
common  values  and  traditions  and  learning  from  each  other.  Community  gives  a 
common  identity,  it  provides  security  and  creates  justice  for  all.  Therefore,  it  is 
the  negation  of  violence.  A  community  supported  by  mutual  responsibility  and 
trust,  by  common  concerns  and  vision  is  a  safe  way  of  eliminating  violence. 

5)  Community-building  is  also  awareness-building.  Education  inside  the  churches 
and  in  civil  society  is  of  crucial  importance  in  overcoming  violence.  The  churches 
together  with  the  actors  of  civil  society  must  constantly  alert  and  strongly 
challenge  their  governments  to  make  education  a  top  priority. 

Overcoming  Violence  by  Peace-Making 

Fundamental  to  violence  prevention  is  the  task  of  building  a  culture  of  peace. 
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We  cannot  eradicate  violence  only  through  education  and  community-building; 
we  must  also  work  for  justice.  Socio-economic  injustice  and  political  oppression 
produce  violence.  The  equal  distribution  of  power  and  resources  is  a  precondition 
for  the  elimination  of  violence.  Yes,  we  must  say  "no  more  violence,  stop 
violence'1;  but  we  must  also  cry  out  'justice  for  all".  Peace  is  not  the  absence  of 
violence;  it  is  the  presence  of  justice.  There  can  be  no  peace  without  justice. 
Peace-making  is  a  long  and  complex  process  and  it  requires  more  than  simply 
achieving  a  cease-fire  or  a  political  settlement.  How  can  the  churches  move  the 
societies,  as  JPIC  put  it,  from  the  doctrine  of  just  war  to  a  doctrine  of  just  peace? 
This  is  a  great  task  before  the  churches. 

The  peace  we  work  for  is  not  human-made;  it  is  God's  gift  and  call.  "My  peace  I 
leave  to  you"  (Jn.  14:  27).  The  peace  that  Christ  gave  is  not  "that  peace  which  the 
world  gives"  (Jn.  14:  27).  It  is  grounded  in  salvation,  it  is  the  gift  of  the  salvation 
brought  about  by  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  the  peace  given  by  God  in  Christ  does 
not  belong  to  us.  We  are  sent  by  God  for  a  peace-building  mission  and  we  are 
accountable  to  God.  The  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  announced  by  the  angels  as  the 
incarnation  of  peace.  Peace-making  is  not  one  of  the  functions  of  the  church;  it  is 
the  esse  of  church's  being  and  becoming.  Being  the  people  of  God  means 
embodying  the  message  of  peace  and  reconciliation:  those  who  make-peace  "shall 
be  called  children  of  God"  (Mt.  5:9). 

Justice  and  peace  are  inter-connected.  In  the  Christian  perspective  this  is  not  a 
methodological  or  strategic  question,  it  is  an  ontological  reality.  We  must  develop 
peace-making  models  that  reflect  this  inter-connectedness.  Peace-making  fails  if  it 
does  not  address  the  root  cause  of  violence:  justice.  If  humanity  and  the  creation 
are  to  survive,  violence  must  stop.  And  violence  can  be  stopped  only  by 
establishing  justice  and  reconciliation  among  people,  and  between  humanity  and 
the  creation.  Peace  cannot  be  imposed;  it  must  emerge  in  the  life  of  the 
community.  Overcoming  violence  is  not  a  strategy.  The  Christian  strategy  is 
peace-building.  The  involvement  of  churches  in  peace-building  must  become 
more  preventive  than  therapeutic.  This  means  that  the  church  should  work  for  a 
culture  that  generates  justice,  equality,  participation  and  accountability.  Only  such 
a  culture  can  become  a  culture  of  peace.  Building  a  culture  of  peace  starts  locally, 
at  home,  in  our  churches,  in  our  communities. 
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Overcoming  Violence:  A  Transformation  Process 

We  cannot  overcome  violence  by  merely  practising  resistance.  Resistance  is  a 
short-term  reaction  aimed  mainly  at  self-defence,  survival.  In  order  to  truly 
overcome  violence,  we  must  be  engaged  in  a  process  of  transformation.  In  fact, 
transformation  is  God's  action  in  Jesus  Christ  for  the  liberation  of  humanity  and 
the  re-creation  of  life.  The  church  as  the  sign  and  anticipation  of  the  Kingdom 
must  become  the  agent  of  divine  economy  of  transformation  by  incarnating  God's 
reconciling,  healing  and  liberating  grace  in  the  world. 

Violence  threatens  not  only  the  quality  and  integrity  of  life,  but  life  itself.  It  rejects 
life.  To  resist  violence  means  to  struggle  for  life.  The  following  points  merit  our 
attention:  a)  Life  is  a  gift  of  God;  it  is  not  a  human  possession.  Violation  of  life  is 
a  sin  against  God.  The  affirmation  of  life  is  the  rejection  of  violence.  Violence 
destroys  life,  while  non-violence  sustains  life;  it  upholds  the  sanctity  and 
inviolability  of  life.  This  is,  indeed,  a  basic  biblical  affirmation  and  the  basic 
teaching  of  our  church  fathers,  b)  Human  life  is  more  than  a  mere  existence;  it 
has  a  goal.  Life  must  be  lived  for  the  Kingdom.  The  values  of  the  Kingdom  must 
under-gird  and  guide  human  life.  Such  a  life  should  become  a  continuous  non¬ 
violent  resistance  to  evil,  to  "powers  and  principalities"  (Eph.  6)  of  this  world. 
Resistance  in  faith  is  an  essential  dimension  of  Christian  life,  c)  Human  life  is  not 
static  reality;  it  is  a  process,  a  process  of  fulfilment.  Human  beings  are  called  to 
make  their  lives  grow  to  greater  fullness  and  wholeness.  This  process  of  becoming 
fully  and  authentically  human  is  a  spiritual  process  that  affirms  goodness  against 
evil,  justice  against  injustice,  non-violence  against  violence,  d)  Life  is  an  inter¬ 
connected  reality.  Human  life  is  an  integral  part  of  creation.  Therefore,  we  must 
have  a  holistic  approach  to  life.  In  doing  violence  to  others,  we  do  violence  to  the 
self  and  to  the  creation,  and  in  doing  violence  to  the  self  and  to  the  creation,  we  do 
violence  to  others.  Overcoming  violence  means  safeguarding  the  sanctity, 
wholeness  and  fullness  of  life  and  the  integrity  of  creation. 

Violence  as  a  “Last  Resort”? 

I  come  now  to  the  most  critical  part  of  my  report.  The  burning  question  is:  is 
violence  for  a  just  cause  justifiable? 

Use  of  violence  for  the  cause  of  justice  has  been  at  the  centre  of  the  ecumenical 
discussion  on  violence  and  non-violence.  The  churches  have  not  been  able  to 
reach  a  common  understanding  on  this  matter.  Some  have  justified  the  "just  war" 
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criteria,  according  to  which:  a  war  should  be  made  for  a  just  cause,  it  should 
pursue  a  just  peace,  it  should  be  made  only  as  a  last  resort  by  legitimate  authority 
and  it  should  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  Historic  Peace  churches  have 
considered  all  use  of  violence  to  be  contrary  to  the  commandments  of  Christ.  The 
First  Assembly  of  the  WCC  expressed  serious  doubts  about  the  applicability  of  the 
"just  war"  criteria.  In  1948,  no  agreement  on  this  question  was  possible.  Every 
time  it  was  raised  or  a  conflict  emerged,  the  Council  found  itself  in  a  difficult 
situation  because  the  churches  had  conflicting  stands.  The  issue  came  once  again 
to  the  fore  of  ecumenical  discussion  during  the  Gulf  war,  and  recently  when 
NATO  bombed  Yugoslavia.  The  legitimacy  of  violence,  even  when  used  by  a 
state  power  against  injustice,  remains  an  open  question. 

In  this  meeting,  the  Central  Committee  will  act  on  a  document,  entitled  "The  Use 
of  Armed  Force  in  Support  of  Humanitarian  Purposes  -  an  Ecumenical  Ethical 
Approach.”  Armed  force  should  be  used  only  in  the  most  grave  and  extraordinary 
circumstances  when  it  is  necessary  as  a  last  resort,  to  rescue  and  protect  people  in 
grave  peril.  It  looks  as  though,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  ecumenical 
movement  supports  the  use  of  military  force  to  save  human  lives  and  to  establish 
justice.  I  believe  that  confusion,  ambiguity  and  dilemma  continue  to  exist.  How  to 
distinguish  the  exact  dividing  line  between  the  legitimate  use  of  force  and  its 
immoral  and  unjust  application?  What  should  be  the  nature  and  scope  of  so-called 
“humanitarian  intervention”? 

Violence  and  non-violence  may  often  impinge  on  each  other.  They  are  inter¬ 
twined.  The  Cardiff  consultation  was  not  able  "to  recommend  a  priori  or 
abstractly  whether  violent  or  non-violent  action  should  be  used  in  particular 
situation.  We  must  move  beyond  the  violence-non-violence  dichotomy.  We  need  a 
broader  framework.  Clearly,  the  Christian  option  is  active  non-violence.  Our 
strength  comes  from  the  cross  and  not  from  the  sword,  from  love  and  not  from 
hatred,  from  non-violence  and  not  from  violence.  But  the  cross  is  not  the  end;  we 
have  the  resurrection,  the  victory  of  life  which  was  achieved  by  the  cross. 
Violence  is  evil;  yet  for  some,  living  under  conditions  of  injustice  and  oppression, 
where  all  means  of  non-violent  actions  are  used  up,  violence  remains  an 
unavoidable  alternative,  a  last  resort.  Should  we  not  therefore  avoid  the  dilemma 
of  violence-non-violence  by  bridging  them  instead  of  polarising  them?  Is  not  the 
uprising  in  Palestine,  after  so  many  years  of  non-violent  action  and  patient 
negotiations,  another  example  of  "violence  as  a  last  resort"  option?  Surely,  we 
cannot  legitimise  violence  under  just  any  circumstances.  Nor  can  we  condemn 
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violence  when  it  is  used  as  a  "last  resort"  for  the  cause  of  justice  and  human 
dignity. 

Therefore,  "limited  and  controlled"  violence  aimed  at  changing  social  conditions 
and  establishing  justice  for  all  is  acceptable  and  even  necessary  for  many.  It  is 
integral  to  liberation  process. 

DOV:  People-Oriented  Action  Process 

As  we  prepare  to  launch  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence,  it  is  important  to  take 
into  consideration  the  following  points: 

1)  The  Decade  should  first  of  all  initiate  a  process  of  creative  theological 
reflection  on  violence.  The  churches’  commitment  to  non-violence  must  be 
substantiated  by  a  serious  theological  discussion.  Violence  is  a  major  challenge  to 
theology,  and  touches  the  deeper  layers  of  what  it  means  to  be  Christian  in  a  world 
tom  apart  by  violence.  The  churches  should  go  beyond  simplistic  and  superficial 
arguments,  in  order  to  raise  deep  theological  questions. 

2)  The  Decade  should  make  strenuous  efforts  to  go  beyond  reflection  to  generate 
action-oriented  processes  and  programmes.  In  my  view  this  must  be  the 
particularity  of  the  Decade.  It  should  provide  a  platform  for  the  churches  to  share 
stories  and  experiences,  develop  relationships  and  partnerships  and  to  learn  from 
each  other.  Furthermore,  it  must  challenge  the  churches  to  enter  into  an  existential 
inter-action  that  will  lead  them  towards  common  action. 

3)  Violence  is  multifaceted,  multiformed  and  multidimensional.  Hence,  our 
approach  must  be  holistic. 

4)  The  ecumenical  movement  must  recognise  its  limits  and  limitations  in  such  a 
global  venture.  Violence  is  a  complex  reality.  And  any  attempt  aimed  at 
overcoming  violence  will  be  even  more  complex  and  will  lead  to  a  long  process. 

5)  DOV  must  clearly  articulate  the  distinctiveness  of  this  initiative.  Non  violence 
is  not  only  a  Christian  option.  What  is  the  particularity  of  the  churches'  common 
commitment  to  active  non-violence?  What  are  the  implications  of  this  engagement 
for  the  ecclesiological  self-understanding  and  missionary  engagement  of  the 
church?  These  questions  must  be  given  due  attention  in  all  the  aspects  and  at  all 
the  stages  of  this  process. 
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6)  While  it  is  a  global  initiative,  DOV  must  be  reflected  on  the  local  level.  Its 
concerns  and  challenges,  its  goals  and  vision  must  be  expressed  in  different 
cultural,  socio-economic  and  politico-religious  contexts.  The  Decade  should  grow 
out  of  the  existential  experiences  and  expectations  of  the  local  communities. 

7)  DOV  must  establish  a  creative  dialogue  with  other  religions  and  with  the  civil 
society  at  large.  We  cannot  ignore  its  inter-religious  dimension.  The  world 
religions  have  on  different  occasions  strongly  articulated  their  commitment  to  a 
culture  of  non-violence. 

8)  DOV  is  not  a  programme,  but  a  Council-wide  initiative.  Nor  is  it,  strictly 
speaking,  a  WCC  process;  it  must  become  a  churches’  process.  Therefore,  the 
churches  must  become  an  active  part  in  it;  they  should  become  the  real  players. 

Violence  undermines  the  integrity,  affects  the  unity  and  questions  the  credibility 
of  the  church.  Last  year,  in  our  letter  to  the  churches  we  stated:  "We  must  confirm 
that  we  are  often  passive  witnesses  to  and  even  participants  in  the  violence",  and 
we  called  our  churches  "to  provide  to  the  world  a  clear  witness  to  peace,  to 
reconciliation  and  non-violence,  grounded  in  justice".  DOV  will  not  be  an  easy 
process.  It  will  face  tremendous  challenges.  It  will  confront  crucial  questions.  It 
will  encounter  uncertainties  and  polarisations  and  will  experience  risks  and  hope. 

Violence  was  with  Jesus  Christ  to  the  cross.  It  will  also  be  with  us  until  the  full 
realisation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  DOV  is  an  opportunity,  a  reminder,  a  call  and 
a  challenge.  Active  non-violent  action  is  martyria  in  life;  it  may  even  lead  to 
martyria  in  death.  This  is  the  Christian  way.  Are  we  ready  to  start  this  Decade 
with  this  firm  conviction  and  commitment?  Let  us  not  claim  that  we  can  destroy 
violence.  Let  us  firmly  commit  ourselves  to  overcoming  it  through  education, 
prevention,  community-building  and  peace-making,  through  martyria  in  life  and 
even  in  death.  Faith  and  hope  remain  our  ultimate  power  to  overcoming  violence. 
Through  DOV  we  are  called  to  witness  courageously  and  responsibly  to  the 
Gospel,  the  source  of  our  faith  and  hope.  We  must  not  lose  this  Ecumenical 
Kairos. 


2.2  Report  of  the  General  Secretary 

The  General  Secretary  began  by  welcoming  all  participants  to  his  country  and  to 
its  re-united  capital,  Berlin,  even  though  for  practical  reasons  the  meeting  had  to 
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be  held  in  Potsdam.  The  setting  is  marked  by  the  particular  role  of  Berlin  for 
Gennany  and  Europe  as  a  whole.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  16 
months  ago,  Bishops  Huber,  the  Bishop  of  the  regional  Church  in  Berlin  and 
Brandenburg,  extended  an  invitation  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee  in  Berlin.  After  careful  exploration  and  the  decision  of  the  Council  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  to  support  this  invitation  with  a  generous 
special  financial  contribution,  the  Executive  Committee  gratefully  accepted. 

Since  then,  much  work  has  been  done  here  in  Potsdam  and  Berlin  as  well  as  in 
Geneva  to  prepare  for  this  meeting.  We  are  grateful  to  our  hosts  for  their  warm 
welcome.  This  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  has  generated  considerable 
interest  locally  in  Berlin,  Potsdam  and  beyond  as  you  will  have  realised  already  at 
the  opening  service  yesterday,  which  was  prepared  and  led  by  representatives  of 
the  German  national  ecumenical  body,  and  at  the  subsequent  reception.  Our 
morning  worship  in  the  coming  days  will  be  led  by  representatives  of  the 
Christian  churches  in  and  around  Berlin,  forming  the  Ecumenical  Council  of 
Berlin  and  Brandenburg.  There  will  be  many  opportunities  during  our  programme 
to  meet  with  and  to  hear  representatives  of  church  life  and  political  leaders  of 
Germany.  These  encounters  will  hopefully  give  you  an  impression  of  life  in  this 
country  ten  years  after  its  unification  and  of  the  ecumenical  activities  of  the 
German  churches. 

The  Context 

This  is  of  course  not  the  first  time  that  a  Central  Committee  of  the  WCC  meets  in 
Germany.  But  for  many,  if  not  the  majority,  of  you  it  will  be  your  first  trip  to  this 
country  and  to  Berlin.  Recalling  the  three  earlier  occasions  when  the  Central 
Committee  met  in  Germany  may  help  to  introduce  you  to  the  context  of  our 
meeting  which  has  been  interwoven  in  so  many  ways  with  the  life  of  the  WCC 
during  these  past  decades. 

Since  the  inaugural  Assembly  of  the  WCC  in  Amsterdam  in  1948,  ecumenical 
developments  in  the  following  forty  years  have  been  deeply  marked  by  the 
ideological  and  military  bloc  confrontation  of  the  Cold  War,  symbolised  by  the 
so-called  “iron  curtain”  running  right  through  Germany.  Nowhere  has  this  history 
been  reflected  and  experienced  as  dramatically  as  in  the  divided  city  of  Berlin.  For 
decades,  the  German  churches  in  East  and  West  were  the  only  institutions 
bridging  this  dividing  line,  and  their  special  relationship  continued  even  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Berlin  Wall  in  1961.  The  links  of  the  WCC  with  the  churches 
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in  the  two  German  states  became  a  testing  ground  for  the  resolve  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  to  overcome  the  confrontational  spirit  of  the  Cold  War  and 
to  act  as  a  bridge-builder. 

The  earlier  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee  in  Germany  reveal,  therefore, 
something  of  the  tensions  and  ambiguities  associated  with  this  situation.  In  1974, 
the  Central  Committee  met  in  Berlin  (West)  for  the  first  time.  This  was  the  official 
designation  of  the  political  entity  of  the  western  part  of  the  divided  city,  the  status 
of  which  was  the  subject  of  contentious  discussions  among  the  four  powers  which 
still  held  ultimate  authority  over  the  city  according  to  international  law.  The 
coming  of  the  Central  Committee  to  Berlin  required  delicate  negotiations.  It 
caused  the  GDR  government  authorities  considerable  headache. 

Seven  years  later,  the  Central  Committee  again  met  in  Germany,  this  time  in 
Dresden,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Federation  of  Evangelical  Churches  in  the  GDR. 
Only  once  before,  i.e.  in  1956  at  Galyateto  in  Hungary,  had  the  Central 
Committee  met  in  one  of  the  communist-ruled  countries  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting,  recording  the  greetings  from  church  and 
government  representatives  in  the  GDR  and  summarising  the  reports  of  the 
Moderator  and  the  General  Secretary,  reflect  the  awareness  of  the  special 
occasion. 

In  comparison  with  the  two  previous  meetings,  the  particular  situation  of  the 
divided  Germany  did  not  feature  specifically  in  the  discussions  1988.  However, 
the  meeting  which  marked  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  and 
devoted  major  attention  to  the  theme  and  programme  of  the  Seventh  Assembly  of 
the  WCC,  noted  the  first  signs  of  the  forthcoming  changes  in  Europe.  In  a 
“Statement  on  Some  New  Developments  in  International  Relations”  it  expressed 
its  satisfaction  “that  there  appears  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  international 
climate  for  which  the  churches  have  been  praying  and  working  for  a  long  time. 
While  undue  optimism  may  not  be  called  for,  the  signs  of  hope  are  encouraging.” 

Now  we  meet  in  Germany  for  the  fourth  time.  The  twelve  years  since  the  meeting 
in  Hanover  have  seen  dramatic  changes  in  Europe  and  the  world  at  large  which 
are  very  tangibly  reflected  here  in  Berlin.  The  wall  which  divided  the  city  for  28 
years  has  disappeared.  Germany  is  united  and  the  process  of  healing  the  division 
of  Europe  is  gaining  momentum,  following  enactment  in  1991  of  the  Paris  Charter 
for  Europe  which  sealed  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  What  were  signs  of  hope  in 
1988  have  become  a  dynamic  new  reality  which  poses  fresh  and  bewildering 
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challenges  also  to  the  churches.  As  we  reflect  about  the  new  reality  in  Europe 
today,  we  are  mindful,  however,  of  the  continuing  divisions  of  Korea,  of  Cyprus 
and  of  the  situation  of  conflict  over  Jerusalem.  These  concerns  were  on  the  agenda 
of  the  first  meeting  in  Berlin  in  1974  and  have  called  for  ecumenical  attention  ever 
since. 

The  post-war  division  of  Germany  and  of  Europe  had  not  only  established  an 
ideological  frontier,  but  had  truncated  the  historical  memory  of  the  peoples 
concerned.  The  Cold  War  had  turned  this  separation  into  a  militant  antagonism. 
Since  1990,  Germany  and  Europe  as  a  whole  are  confronted  with  the  challenge  to 
re-appropriate  the  suppressed  and  alien  part  of  their  own  history  and  identity.  For 
Germany,  both  Potsdam  and  the  re-united  Berlin  stand  for  significant  phases  of 
national  history  which  await  re-appropriation.  Potsdam  -  residence  of  the  Prussian 
kings  -  has  been  a  symbol  both  of  military  discipline  and  of  tolerance  as 
exemplified  by  the  French,  Bohemian,  Dutch  or  Russian  colonies  established 
since  the  1 8th  century.  Berlin,  since  1871  the  capital  of  the  new  German  empire, 
has  been  a  symbol  both  of  the  most  creative  and  most  destructive  features  of 
modem  Gennan  history.  On  Sunday,  4  February,  we  will  be  invited  in  connection 
with  the  launch  of  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence  to  engage  in  a  brief 
pilgrimage  of  commemoration  in  order  to  become  sensitive  to  the  task  of  bringing 
together  the  fragments  of  history  which  is  the  common  challenge  for  the  European 
people  today. 

Today,  Berlin  is  again  the  capital  of  Germany  and  since  last  year  the  seat  of  the 
government.  The  transition  has  taken  place  without  major  problems  and  the 
process  of  unification  of  the  country  has  been  completed  at  least  on  the  political 
level.  But  the  divided  mentalities  and  identities  of  the  last  forty  years  cannot  easily 
be  merged.  This  is  the  task  of  Europe  as  a  whole.  Berlin  is  closer  to  Poland  and 
the  Czech  Republic  than  to  France  or  the  United  Kingdom.  Therefore,  Potsdam 
and  Berlin  are  the  proper  places  for  the  proposed  regional  focus  on  Europe  at  this 
meeting  of  the  Central  Committee.  The  Executive  Committee  has  proposed 
“reconciliation,  truth  and  justice”  as  the  overall  theme  for  this  process  of  sharing 
and  reflection  which  will  seek  to  highlight  Christian  historical  experiences  and 
contemporary  responses  in  Europe.  We  will  hear  testimonies  about  the  experience 
of  Christians  and  churches  with  the  legacy  of  Nazism  and  fascism,  with  the 
struggle  against  racism  and  discrimination,  with  divided  memories  and  the  search 
for  truth  in  post-communist  societies,  with  contemporary  situations  of  violence, 
healing  and  reconciliation.  The  common  questions  in  these  exchanges  will  be: 
When  does  the  pursuit  of  truth  become  the  enemy  of  reconciliation?  Whose 
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memories,  experiences  or  written  records  control  the  story  that  we  tell  about 
ourselves  and  others?  How  does  the  Christian  faith  affect  our  understanding  of 
justice  as  retributive  or  restorative?  How  can  churches  be  liberated  from  being 
part  of  the  problem  and  learn  to  become  part  of  the  solution?  These  questions  have 
also  been  the  concern  of  churches  in  South  Africa,  Argentina,  Chile,  Guatemala 
and  El  Salvador.  Their  experience  with  truth  commissions  may  be  of  significance 
for  Europe  as  well,  as  it  struggles  with  the  legacy  of  the  Cold  War. 

There  are  few  places  in  Europe  where  the  legacy  of  the  Cold  War  is  as  present  as 
it  is  in  Berlin.  Therefore,  in  this  context  the  search  for  truth  and  the  effort  to 
reconcile  memories  is  not  a  purely  intellectual  exercise,  but  rather  a  vital  necessity 
to  establish  a  sustainable  basis  for  life  in  community.  Together  with  the  whole  of 
society,  it  also  concerns  in  a  particular  way  also  the  churches  and  their  role  during 
the  period  of  the  Cold  War.  The  immediate  tasks  of  responding  to  the  political, 
economic  and  structural  changes  which  followed  the  end  of  communist  rule  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  have  left  little  time  and  space  to  listen  to  and 
appreciate  the  different  memories  and  forms  of  Christian  witness  in  a  divided 
Europe.  Not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  Europe  as  a  whole,  the  Western  perspective 
and  experience  seems  to  have  become  the  norm,  and  there  is  little  willingness  to 
see  Europe  and  the  role  of  the  churches  through  the  eyes  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  It  is  true  that  the  churches  there  have  regained  their  freedom,  but  they 
now  realise  the  extent  to  which  secularisation  has  progressed  during  the  period  of 
communist  rule.  How  should  they  define  their  position  in  negotiations  with  the 
new  governments  regarding  legal  or  constitutional  guarantees  of  religious  liberty, 
Christian  education  in  schools,  restitution  of  church  property,  etc.?  They  had  to 
learn  to  live  without  privileges  as  a  church  in  an  ideological  diaspora.  What  is  the 
value  of  that  experience  today?  They  had  to  come  to  tenns  with  the  realities  of 
state  socialism  and  its  omnipresent  system  of  control  without  any  realistic  hope 
for  change.  What  can  they  share  about  defending  the  integrity  of  the  church  in  a 
hostile  environment? 

And  what  has  been  the  role  of  the  ecumenical  organisations  during  this  long 
period  of  the  Cold  War?  In  view  of  a  situation  of  ideological  confrontation  and 
self-isolation  of  the  communist  part  of  Europe,  the  establishment  of  ecumenical 
relations  had  become  a  survival  issue  for  many  of  the  churches  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Was  the  price  paid  for  establishing  and  maintaining  ecumenical 
relationships  through  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  Conference  of  European 
Churches  and  the  Christian  Peace  Conference  too  high?  Should  the  voice  of  those 
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who  have  become  “dissidents”  in  their  respective  churches  and  societies  have 
been  heard,  acknowledged  and  supported  more  clearly? 

It  should  not  come  as  a  surprise  that  these  questions  are  being  asked  with  special 
urgency  here  in  Germany,  and  that  they  are  also  being  addressed  to  the  WCC. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  special  circumstances  which  have  made  the  materials 
from  the  state  archives  of  the  former  GDR  widely  accessible  also  for  historical 
research.  Last  year,  a  voluminous  study  was  published  in  Germany  dealing  with 
the  World  Council,  the  American  churches  and  the  Christian  Peace  Conference 
during  the  Cold  War  period.  Its  very  critical  analysis  of  the  policies  and  initiatives 
of  the  WCC  has  provoked  thoughtful  reactions  by  engaged  church  leaders  in  East 
and  West,  including  a  detailed  response  by  the  former  Moderator  of  the  Central 
Committee,  Bishop  Dr.  Heinz  Joachim  Held.  The  central  focus  of  the  analysis  has 
been  the  attitude  of  the  ecumenical  organisations  regarding  the  violation  of  human 
rights  and  specifically  of  religious  liberty  in  the  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  This  is  a  legitimate  perspective  which  is  being  reinforced  in  the  dialogue 
with  former  dissidents,  like  members  of  the  Charter  77  in  the  Czech  Republic.  It  is 
however  not  the  only  perspective  for  an  analysis  of  this  period  of  history  of  church 
and  society  in  Europe.  One  might  reflect  on  the  question  how  much  the  churches, 
with  their  witness  for  peace  with  justice,  have  contributed  to  the  non-violent 
revolution  which  took  place  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  What  can  we  learn 
from  this  experience  for  the  present  commitment  of  the  ecumenical  movement  to 
overcome  violence?  It  has  become  obvious  that  the  re-reading  of  this  crucial 
period  of  history  is  an  essential  step,  both  for  the  European  context  and  for  the 
ecumenical  movement,  in  the  ongoing  process  of  reconciling  memories  and 
linking  again  the  separated  parts  of  Europe.  The  WCC  as  well  as  the  Conference 
of  European  Churches  are  committed  to  this  effort.  We  hope  that  this  meeting  of 
the  Central  Committee  will  provide  new  insight  and  make  visible  the  importance 
of  this  process  for  the  ecumenical  movement  world-wide. 

But  the  question  of  reconciliation,  truth  and  justice  and  the  task  of  reconciling 
memories  arises  not  only  with  regard  to  Europe’s  troubled  past.  It  also  concerns 
our  response  to  the  tensions  and  antagonisms  in  Europe  today.  The  further 
unfolding  of  the  changes  in  Europe  after  1990  has  frequently  taken  a  violent  turn 
as  in  the  break-up  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  especially  in  the  Caucasus  region, 
and  in  the  wars  between  the  different  ethnic  and  religious  communities  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia.  In  their  responses,  the  churches  were  caught  in  deep 
controversy,  sometimes  reproducing  the  divisions  of  the  Cold  War  period.  New 
manifestations  of  racism,  anti-semitism  and  aggressive  xenophobia  have  arisen  in 
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many  of  the  European  countries,  both  West  and  East.  We  are  still  confronted  with 
an  exclusivist,  defensive  or  confrontational  mentality  which  projects  enemy 
images  and  responds  with  intolerance  to  what  is  alien  and  strange  in  an 
increasingly  pluralistic  and  multi-cultural  context.  Several  Padare  sessions  during 
this  meeting  will  address  these  new  situations  of  conflict  in  Germany  and  in 
Europe  at  large  and  outline  the  response  of  the  churches.  This  will  provide 
opportunities  to  establish  the  linkage  to  situations  of  racial,  ethnic  or  national 
conflicts  in  other  regions. 

It  should  be  clear  from  these  observations  about  the  context  of  our  meeting  that 
the  challenges  to  Christian  witness  here  and  in  the  European  region  at  large  are  of 
significance  for  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a  whole.  It  is  appropriate,  therefore, 
that  the  launch  of  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence  should  take  place  in  this 
context.  The  synods  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Berlin  and  Brandenburg  and  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  as  well  as  the  Council  of  Churches  in 
Germany  have  welcomed  the  Decade  and  taken  active  measures  of  support. 
Bishop  Huber,  in  a  pastoral  letter  looking  forward  to  this  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee,  has  pointed  to  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  launching  of  the 
Decade  will  take  place  on  the  day  when  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  would  have 
celebrated  his  95th  birthday.  The  name  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  is  not  only 
intimately  linked  with  Berlin  and  this  context  of  our  meeting;  he  has  in  addition 
become  an  ecumenical  prophet  for  peace  and  reconciliation,  truth  and  justice.  In 
the  spirit  of  Bonhoeffer,  Bishop  Huber  writes,  “we  are  called  again  today  in  this 
city  and  in  this  country,  even  though  under  different  conditions,  to  hold  back  the 
arm  of  the  perpetrators  of  violence,  to  stand  up  against  contempt  of  human  dignity 
and  organised  brutality  and  become  advocates  of  those  living  under  the  threat  of 
violence.  The  Decade  will  help  us  in  the  effort  of  overcoming  violence  as  it  does 
help  many  people  all  over  the  world  in  their  every-day  conflicts.” 

Some  Developments  in  the  Life  of  the  WCC 

More  than  two  years  have  passed  since  the  Assembly  at  Harare.  In  1999,  the 
agenda  of  this  newly  constituted  Central  Committee  was  marked  by  the  evaluation 
of  the  Assembly  and  the  determination  of  the  programme  perspectives  for  the 
seven-year  period  ahead.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Programme  Committee, 
the  Central  Committee  agreed  to  adopt  a  framework  for  the  Council’s  work 
grouped  around  four  broad  concerns:  (1)  Being  Church;  (2)  Caring  for  Life;  (3) 
Ministry  of  Reconciliation;  and  (4)  Common  Witness  and  Service  amidst 
Globalisation. 
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Let  me  begin  once  again  with  the  evaluation  of  the  Assembly.  The  Central 
Committee  in  1999  decided  “to  request  the  General  Secretary  to  initiate  a  process 
of  reflection  on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Assembly  against  the  background  of 
the  considerations  arising  from  the  CUV  process  and  the  Harare  Assembly,  and  to 
bring  a  report  to  the  Central  Committee  in  2001”.  This  process  of  reflection  was  to 
involve  a  wide  constituency,  including  Assembly  delegates  not  serving  presently 
on  the  Central  Committee.  Due  to  other  more  immediate  concerns,  it  has  so  far  not 
been  possible  to  initiate  such  a  wide-ranging  process  of  reflection.  In  addition, 
internal  discussions  in  the  Staff  Leadership  Group  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
reflection  should  go  beyond  reviewing  the  process,  shape  and  style  of  work  of 
assemblies;  rather,  it  should  aim  at  reviewing  the  entire  governing  structure  of  the 
WCC  in  the  light  of  the  CUV  emphasis  on  the  WCC  as  a  “fellowship  of 
churches”.  Very  little  attention  has  so  far  been  given  to  the  implications  of  the 
CUV  process  for  the  constitutional  framework  and  the  governing  structures  of  the 
WCC.  These  have  remained  essentially  unchanged  since  the  early  days  of  the 
WCC. 

The  main  question  emerging  from  the  critical  analysis  of  the  governing  structure 
of  the  WCC  concerns  the  weight  which  has  traditionally  been  given  to  the 
“legislative  function”  of  maintaining  the  WCC  as  an  institution.  The  CUV 
document,  on  the  other  hand,  called  for  a  form  of  governance  which  would  give 
“priority  to  reflection  and  deliberation  on  the  key  issues  facing  the  churches  in  the 
world”  and  would  stimulate  the  member  churches  and  their  leaders  “to  act 
ecumenically  in  their  local  contexts,  rather  than  perpetuating  an  impression  of  the 
WCC  and  the  ecumenical  movement  as  something  apart  from  and  outside  of  the 
churches”.  In  fact,  the  affirmation  of  the  WCC  as  a  “fellowship  of  churches”  is 
weak  as  long  as  it  is  not  sustained  by  a  praxis  of  genuine  fellowship  between  the 
member  churches  “in  each  place”.  The  consequences  of  the  CUV  document  still 
need  to  be  spelled  out  for  the  governing  structures  of  the  WCC,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  this  Central  Committee  will  give  the  necessary  advice  on  how  to  accomplish 
this  task. 

In  addition  to  affirming  the  nature  of  the  WCC  as  a  “fellowship  of  churches”,  the 
CUV  document  underlined  the  task  of  the  Council  to  maintain  the  “coherence  of 
the  one  ecumenical  movement  in  its  diverse  manifestations”.  The  final  chapter  of 
the  CUV  document  therefore  dealt  with  “relationships  with  partners  in  the 
ecumenical  movement,  churches  outside  of  WCC  membership  and  other  bodies”. 
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In  this  context,  however,  I  want  to  mention  one  initiative  which  may  prepare  the 
way  for  a  new  fonn  of  relationships  and  co-operation  with  ecumenical  partners, 
i.e.  the  founding  in  December  2000  of  the  “Ecumenical  Advocacy  Alliance”.  This 
Alliance,  which  is  being  co-ordinated  by  the  WCC,  brings  together  in  a  unique 
framework  of  co-operation  the  Regional  Ecumenical  Organisations  and 
fellowships,  church  agencies,  particularly  in  the  North,  specialised  networks  in  the 
South,  Christian  World  Communions,  international  ecumenical  and  Roman 
Catholic  organisations.  It  is  intended  as  a  “flexible  and  open  instrument  enabling 
participating  organisations  from  the  broad  ecumenical  family  to  work  strategically 
on  priorities  identified  as  common  to  our  witness  and  work”  (final  communique). 
The  founding  meeting  selected  two  priority  areas  for  attention  in  the  next  years: 
(1)  global  economic  justice  with  a  focus  on  global  trade,  and  (2)  ethics  of  life  with 
a  focus  on  HIV/AIDS.  Of  course,  advocacy  and  prophetic  action  have  always 
been  part  of  the  stated  objectives  and  activities  of  the  WCC  and  other  partners  in 
the  Alliance.  What  is  new  is  the  resolve  to  strengthen  the  prophetic  voice  and  the 
impact  of  ecumenical  witness  on  the  crucial  social,  political  and  economic  issues 
of  the  day  by  pooling  the  resources  and  experiences  of  partner  bodies  in  the 
ecumenical  movement. 

In  many  ways,  the  project  of  the  Alliance  is  a  response  to  the  new  situation 
created  by  the  process  of  globalisation.  In  order  to  address  global  structures  and 
processes  of  decision-making,  the  ecumenical  partners  have  to  go  beyond  the 
limitations  of  their  particular  constituencies  and  their  established  ways  of  working 
and  seek  to  create  an  effective  framework  of  co-operation  and  mutual  support. 
The  Alliance  represents  the  endeavour  to  create  an  open  ecumenical  space  in 
which  all  partners  in  the  ecumenical  movement  can  participate  equally.  It  departs 
from  the  institutional  logic  of  most  of  the  ecumenical  organisations  based  on 
formal  membership  of  churches  or  communities  and  instead  seeks  to  encourage 
voluntary  participation  based  on  the  commitment  to  certain  issues.  The  Alliance 
might  thus  provide  a  new  model  of  ecumenical  co-operation  and  could  become  the 
source  of  new  inspiration  and  encouragement,  showing  that  the  ecumenical 
movement  has  the  potential  of  shaping  an  alternative  to  the  process  of 
globalisation  based  on  solidarity  and  co-operation  rather  than  on  competition  and 
confrontation.  The  WCC  efforts  to  address  the  issues  of  economic  globalisation 
will  be  the  focus  of  a  special  plenary  session  tomorrow. 
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Being  Church  in  Conciliar  Fellowship 

You  may  have  noticed  that  I  have  been  referring  to  the  four  broad  concerns 
identified  by  the  Programme  Committee  as  a  framework  for  my  reporting.  In  this 
light,  I  want  to  group  the  final  part  of  my  report  around  the  theme  of  Being 
Church.  Here  my  interest  is  to  draw  attention  to  some  major  developments  among 
member  churches  and  ecumenical  partner  bodies  and  to  consider  their  significance 
for  the  WCC. 

Our  own  Programme  Committee,  in  interpreting  its  emphasis  on  Being  Church , 
explicitly  refers  to  these  four  questions  and  adds:  “Given  the  different 
ecclesiologies  within  the  WCC,  the  search  for  the  oneness  of  the  church  and  the 
quest  for  a  more  visible  unity  remains  at  the  heart  of  the  life  of  the  Council  and 
needs  to  be  discussed  by  member  churches  in  each  region  of  the  world.”  It  then 
refers  specifically  to  the  search  for  inclusive  community  and  affirms  its  conviction 
that  the  WCC  should  encourage  and  support  “safe  arenas  for  dialogue”.  It 
underlines  in  particular  the  challenge  which  an  emphasis  on  inclusive  community 
poses  to  churches  which  are  divided  by  racial  and/or  ethnic  identity  and  points  to 
the  relevant  studies  undertaken  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  The 
paragraph  ends  with  an  emphasis  on  the  continuing  need  for  ecumenical 
formation. 

Being  church  means  being  in  relationship.  This  is  true  in  the  life  of  each  local 
church  as  well  as  between  them.  In  order  to  be  truly  church,  the  churches  need  one 
another.  Being  in  fellowship  is  constitutive  for  being  church.  This  affirmation 
which  provides  the  fundamental  rationale  for  the  fellowship  of  churches  in  the 
ecumenical  movement  has  found  expression  in  the  well-known  New  Delhi 
statement  on  unity  speaking  of  the  “fully  committed  fellowship”.  Since  then  it  has 
been  progressively  unfolded  through  an  ecclesiology  of  koinonia  (communion)  as 
well  as  the  rediscovery  of  conciliarity  as  a  basic  dimension  of  being  church.  A 
mature  expression  is  found  in  the  declaration  of  the  Canberra  Assembly  on  “The 
Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling”  which  says:  “The  goal  of  the 
search  for  full  communion  is  realised  when  all  the  churches  are  able  to  recognise 
in  one  another  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  church  in  its  fullness.  This  full 
communion  will  be  expressed  on  the  local  and  the  universal  levels  through 
conciliar  forms  of  life  and  action.  In  such  communion  churches  are  bound  in  all 
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aspects  of  their  life  together  at  all  levels  in  confessing  the  one  faith  and  engaging 
in  worship  and  witness,  deliberation  and  action.” 

However,  it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  we  encounter  the  greatest  challenge  to 
our  work  in  the  WCC  and  other  conciliar  bodies.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the 
official  positions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  the  largest  of  our  Orthodox  member  churches,  who  both  consider  their 
own  communion  to  be  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  church  as  established 
by  our  Lord  and  Saviour  himself.  They  both  declare  that  in  faithfulness  to  the 
apostolic  tradition  they  cannot  recognise  in  other  churches  the  one,  holy,  catholic 
and  apostolic  church  even  though  they  consider  the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  the 
church  a  gospel  imperative  and  are  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  a  certain 
incomplete  fellowship  exists  with  the  separated  communities  which,  in  the  words 
of  the  Bishops’  Council  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  “serves  as  the  pledge  of 
a  return  to  unity  in  the  church,  to  catholic  fullness  and  oneness”.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  large  majority  of  member  churches  who  are  constituted  as  one 
of  the  denominations  in  the  Protestant  tradition.  They  have  no  basic  difficulty  in 
recognising  each  other  as  churches,  but  their  attachment  to  denominational 
autonomy  and/or  confessional  integrity  stands  in  tension  with  the  affirmation  of 
the  catholicity  of  the  church.  While  they  have  increasingly  opened  themselves  for 
the  call  to  ecumenical  fellowship  with  other  churches,  their  being  part  of  this 
fellowship  does  not  fundamentally  affect  their  “being  church”. 

Conciliar  ecumenical  bodies,  i.e.  Councils  or  Conferences  of  Churches,  find 
themselves  between  these  two  poles:  the  demanding  Catholic  and  Orthodox 
ecclesiology,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  situation  of  denominational  pluralism 
among  the  Protestant  churches,  on  the  other.  Councils  of  Churches,  like  the  WCC, 
reflect  in  their  structures  and  ways  of  working  the  ethos  of  historic  Protestant 
denominations.  This  means  that  they  have  been  largely  functional  agencies  of 
service  and  church  co-operation,  which  today  have  to  compete  with  secular,  non¬ 
governmental  organisations.  These  often  can  render  a  more  professional  and  more 
effective  service  and  thus  attract  funding  even  from  sources  which  traditionally 
supported  conciliar  ecumenical  bodies.  With  the  increasing  spread  of  Evangelical 
and  Pentecostal  communities  which  adapt  more  easily  to  the  competitive 
dynamics  of  civil  society  than  the  structured  denominations,  members  of  conciliar 
bodies  often  reduce  their  commitment  to  simple  co-existence  and  concentrate 
energies  on  strengthening  their  denominational  identity.  For  many  Protestant 
denominations,  being  members  of  a  conciliar  body  and  thus  nominally  in 
fellowship  with  each  other,  unfortunately  does  not  mean  that  they  will  “act 
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together  in  all  matters  except  those  in  which  deep  differences  of  conviction 
compel  them  to  act  separately”  (Lund  principle).  These  admittedly  brief  and 
general  observations  could  be  supported  by  reports  from  countless  dialogues  and 
exchanges  with  the  responsible  leaders  of  National  Councils  of  Churches  and 
Regional  Ecumenical  Organisations. 

The  other  challenge  to  conciliar  ecumenism  comes  from  Orthodox  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches.  I  shall  concentrate  in  this  context  on  the  Special  Commission 
on  Orthodox  Participation  and  its  critical  analysis  of  the  structures,  working 
methodologies  and  ethos  of  the  WCC.  As  you  know  from  the  Interim  Report  of 
the  Special  Commission,  it  has  grouped  its  critical  analysis  around  five  clusters  of 
concerns:  ‘issues  related  to  membership;  a  review  of  decision-making  processes; 
worship/common  prayer;  ecclesiological  issues;  and  developing  ecumenical 
methodologies  for  approaching  social  and  ethical  issues”  (Appendix  IV,  para. 
2.8).  There  is  no  need  for  me  at  this  point  to  summarise  the  main  thrust  of  the 
Interim  Report  of  the  Special  Commission  which  is  in  your  hands.  Admittedly,  the 
observations  are  tentative  and  need  to  be  developed  further.  Underlying  the 
proposals  of  the  Special  Commission,  in  particular  in  the  first  three  clusters  of 
concerns,  is  a  basic  challenge  to  the  ethos  of  Protestant  denominationalism  and  its 
reflection  in  the  structures  and  working  styles  of  the  WCC. 

It  is  therefore  of  particular  significance  that  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Special 
Commission  in  a  section  on  “ecclesiology”  gives  its  understanding  of  what  it 
means  to  be  church  in  conciliar  fellowship.  “Joining  a  council  of  churches  means 
accepting  the  challenge  to  give  account  to  each  other  of  being  church  and  to 
articulate  what  is  meant  by  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church”  (para.  6.1).  This 
affirmation  is  then  being  applied  to  the  internal  contradictions  of  conciliar 
ecumenism.  The  Commission  addresses  the  churches  belonging  to  the  Orthodox 
families  with  the  question:  “Is  there  a  space  for  other  ‘churches’  in  Orthodox 
ecclesiology?  How  would  this  space  and  its  limits  be  described?”  (para.  6.2)  This 
is  precisely  the  ecclesiological  challenge  which  the  existence  of  the  WCC  as  a 
fellowship  of  churches  poses  to  its  member  churches:  Does  the  fellowship  of 
churches  in  this  Council  have  any  significance  beyond  its  pragmatic  value  of 
furthering  co-operation?  In  what  sense  can  we  continue  to  speak  of  a  “fellowship 
of  churches”  as  long  as  the  ecclesial  quality  of  the  separated  communities  is 
uncertain?  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  paragraph  challenges  the  churches  within 
the  tradition  of  the  Reformation  with  the  penetrating  question:  “How  does  your 
church  understand,  maintain  and  express  your  belonging  to  the  One,  Holy, 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church?”  Even  though  the  question  does  not  make  explicit 
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reference  to  the  denominational  self-understanding  of  Protestant  churches,  this  is 
precisely  the  thrust  of  the  question:  How  can  a  genuine  understanding  of  the 
catholicity  of  the  church  be  recuperated  against  the  background  of  Protestant 
denominationalism?  It  is  no  surprise  that  the  Special  Commission,  in  line  with 
Orthodox  convictions,  does  not  claim  any  ecclesiological  significance  for  the 
WCC  or  any  other  Council  of  Churches  as  an  institution.  But  it  is  equally  clear 
that  the  churches  must  not  expect  a  Council  of  Churches  to  do  and  accomplish 
what  only  the  churches  in  fellowship  with  one  another  can  do.  Being  church  in 
conciliar  fellowship  means  to  accept  a  commitment  to  one  another  in  the  centre  of 
ecclesial  identity.  This  distinction  between  the  Council  as  an  organisation  and  the 
churches  in  fellowship  with  one  another  is  important  and  needs  to  be  spelled  out 
more  fully  and  intentionally  (cf.  para  8.2). 

The  Interim  Report  of  the  Special  Commission  therefore  confirms  from  a  very 
different  perspective  the  conclusions  emerging  in  dialogues  with  Regional 
Ecumenical  Organisations  and  National  Councils  about  a  critical  re-assessment  of 
conciliar  ecumenism  at  the  beginning  of  the  21st  century.  From  both  sides,  there  is 
the  urgent  call  to  clarify  and  strengthen  the  ecclesial  identity  of  conciliar  bodies 
and  thus  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  distinction  over  against  the  wide-ranging  spectrum 
of  non-governmental  organisations  and  other  initiatives  in  civil  society.  The  same 
experiences  consistently  point  to  the  local  level  as  the  decisive  context  for  Being 
Church. 

Many  of  the  conciliar  ecumenical  partner  bodies  of  the  WCC  are  engaged  in 
difficult  debates  whether  to  give  priority  to  a  deepening  of  existing  links  of 
fellowship  or  to  a  widening  of  the  scope  to  include  communities  which  have  so  far 
been  outside  the  organised  ecumenical  movement.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the 
conviction  that  the  sense  of  mutual  obligation  and  accountability  in  ecumenical 
fellowship  needs  to  be  strengthened  and  that  the  members  of  conciliar  bodies  need 
to  recognise  each  other  as  churches.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  conviction  that 
conciliar  fellowship  must  not  become  exclusive  and  provide  space  for  the 
participation  of  all  who  are  prepared  to  join  the  search  for  visible  unity.  The 
Special  Commission  does  not  directly  address  this  tension,  but  if  one  follows  the 
final  section  of  the  Interim  Report  on  “The  Future  Shape  of  the  Council”,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  Commission  would  not  consider  deepening  and  widening  the 
fellowship  as  mutually  exclusive  alternatives.  Rather,  the  Commission  “envisions 
a  Council  that  will  hold  churches  together  in  an  ecumenical  space  where  trust  can 
be  built,  (and)  where  churches  can  test  and  develop  their  readings  of  the  world, 
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their  own  social  practices,  and  their  liturgical  and  doctrinal  traditions  while  facing 
each  other  and  deepening  their  encounter  with  each  other”  (para.  8.4). 

It  is  the  metaphor  of  an  ecumenical  space  around  which  this  vision  has  begun  to 
crystallise.  It  should  be  a  safe  space  which  allows  for  open  discussion  where  all 
can  get  a  hearing  and  where  the  search  for  a  common  mind  can  take  place  without 
the  pressure  to  win  an  argument  or  a  vote.  It  should  be  a  sacred  or  spiritual  space 
which  is  continuously  being  reconstituted  and  protected  through  common  prayer 
and  worship  and  which  acknowledges  that  fellowship  is  based  on  the  gift  of 
communion  offered  by  God  in  Christ  and  mediated  to  us  through  a  continuous 
process  of  tradition  and  reception.  It  should  finally  be  a  sustainable  space  with 
structures  of  governance  which  are  open  and  flexible,  while  they  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  ecumenical  space,  and  with  a  praxis  of  education  and  formation 
which  continuously  reconstitutes  new  generations  of  leadership.  If  the  Special 
Commission  and,  with  its  help,  the  Central  Committee  and  eventually  the  member 
churches  succeed  in  spelling  out  this  vision  more  fully,  they  will  not  only 
revitalise  the  life  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  but  provide  new  inspiration 
for  being  church  in  conciliar  fellowship. 


2.3  Discussion  of  Both  Reports 

Speakers  expressed  appreciation  for  both  reports,  some  making  reference  to 
specific  points  while  others  went  into  more  detail  on  a  particular  issue. 

Bishop  Dr.  Kassmann  expressed  her  thanks  to  the  Moderator  for  devoting  his 
report  so  intensively  to  the  ecumenical  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence. 

She  then  emphasised  that  the  discussion  is  a  result  and  follow-up  of  deliberations 
in  the  WCC  since  it  was  founded  in  1948.  However  she  questioned  the  emphasis 
on  “Last  Resort”  which  she  thought  should  not  have  been  highlighted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Decade,  even  though  it  might  indeed  be  important  to  discuss  it  in 
the  course  of  the  Decade. 

Bishop  Kassmann  then  made  the  following  comments: 

•  There  are  no  examples  in  the  Gospel  which  support  violence  with  weapons  as 
a  “last  resort”.  Even  Jesus,  in  the  extreme  situation  in  Gethsemane,  said:  “Put 
your  sword  back  into  its  place”  (Mt.  26:52).  Where  is  the  theological 
legitimation  for  war  as  last  means? 
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•  Historically  violence  has  not  really  broken  through  the  circle  of  violence. 
After  1945  the  circle  of  violence  continued  as  cold  war  and  in  many  places 
also  as  hot  war.  Also  in  Kosovo  the  circle  has  not  really  been  broken. 

•  Violence  always  calls  for  more  violence.  For  example  the  churches  in  South 
Africa  report  that  it  is  difficult  to  integrate  into  school  and  working  systems 
young  people  who  have  grown  up  in  a  culture  of  violence.  The  same  is  true 
for  the  Palestinian  youth  who  have  been  taught  that  conflicts  can  only  be 
solved  by  violence. 

•  Should  not  special  attention  be  given  to  positive  examples?  Sublime 
examples  for  gaining  power  without  violence  were  given  in  South  Africa,  in 
Eastern  Germany  in  autumn  1989,  and  only  recently  in  the  Philippines. 

•  Before  intervention  is  considered,  strengthening  the  prevention  of  violence 
should  be  put  into  the  centre  of  the  discussion. 

•  It  is  desirable  that  at  the  end  of  this  decade  we  will  be  able  to  say:  the 
churches  agree  that  there  is  no  biblical  or  theological  legitimation  for 
violence. 

To  the  report  of  the  General  Secretary  she  noted  that  catholicity  is  really  basic  in 
the  understanding  of  Lutheran  churches.  According  to  the  Confessio  Augustana 
(CA  7):  “The  church  is  the  assembly  of  saints  in  which  the  Gospel  is  taught  purely 
and  the  sacraments  are  administered  rightly.”  According  to  our  understanding  this 
is  enough  for  the  mutual  recognition  as  “being  church”.  But  catholicity  is  also  a 
factor  of  “being  the  world”.  There  exist  some  excellent  WCC  documents  from  the 
seventies  where  it  is  not  the  closed  holy  space,  to  which  the  churches  withdraw, 
but  the  radical  turning  towards  the  world  which  is  God’s  creation.  Unity  of  the 
Church  and  unity  of  humanity  are  seen  in  relation  to  each  other. 

Father  Dr.  K.M.  George  referred  to  an  area  of  scientific  research  that  has 
implications  for  the  understanding  of  human  violence.  Genetic  research  has 
attracted  popular  attention  because  of  cloning  and  the  Human  Genome  Project. 
There  has  also  been  a  widespread  notion  for  the  last  few  decades  that  violence  is 
genetically  built  in  and  passed  on,  and  therefore  we  cannot  do  much  about  it. 
There  is  a  school  of  socio-biologists  who  teach  that  all  human  behaviour  including 
violence  and  aggressivity  is  predetermined  by  our  genes.  This  genetic 
determination  poses  a  major  threat  to  our  Christian  understanding  of  human 
freedom  and  human  destiny.  There  is  a  widespread  passivity,  a  resignation  before 
this  genetic  fatalism.  The  early  Fathers  of  the  church  had  to  fight  asteral  fatalism: 
the  belief  that  stars  and  planets  determine  our  destiny.  The  Fathers  insisted  on  our 
being  created  in  God’s  image  and  therefore  responsible  for  our  actions  and 
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destiny.  Father  George  therefore  proposed  that  the  study  of  theological 
anthropology  be  extended  to  cover  such  areas  as  genetic  research  and  human 
aggressivity  so  that  some  of  the  current  distortions  of  human  self-understanding  in 
scientific  social  circles  can  be  exposed. 

Rev.  Fernando  Enns  expressed  his  appreciation  that  the  Moderator’s  report 
concentrated  on  the  DOV  and  developed  the  vision  of  non-violent  conflict 
resolution  on  the  basis  of  the  Gospel  which  is  indeed  “at  the  core  of  the  Church’s 
being  and  becoming”.  The  ecumenical  movement  has  learned  the 
interdependence  of  justice  and  peace  through  the  conciliar  process  for  justice, 
peace  and  creation.  There  is  no  peace  without  justice,  but  it  is  also  true  that  there 
is  no  justice  without  peace.  Taking  into  account  the  nature  of  the  human  being,  it 
is  good  to  keep  the  dilemmas  in  which  we  find  ourselves  in  mind  in  order  not  to 
become  too  optimistic. 

We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  there  will  always  be  violence.  But  there  is  no 
legitimisation  for  violence  as  a  “last  resort”.  The  ecumenical  movement  and  the 
WCC  in  particular  is  far  beyond  this  point  in  its  discussions.  The  question  before 
us  is,  what  is  the  role  of  the  Church?  Do  we  really  want  to  overcome  the  spirit, 
logic  and  practice  of  violence? 

Mr.  Enns  then  referred  to  the  example  given  in  the  Moderator’s  report,  i.e.  the 
“uprising  in  Palestine  after  so  many  years  of  non-violent  action  and  patient 
negotiations”.  We  cannot  judge  a  people  that  is  suffering  from  injustice  and 
chooses  violence  as  last  resort.  He  asked  the  Moderator  whether  he  really  wanted 
to  say:  we,  the  churches  legitimise  violent  action?  On  what  theological  basis  can 
this  be  said?  Is  this  not  a  good  example  for  saying,  you  will  not  break  the  cycle  of 
violence  through  violence! 

In  referring  to  Bonhoeffer  when  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  where  he  decided 
to  help  plan  to  assassinate  Hitler,  Mr.  Enns  pointed  out  that  this  did  not  lead 
Bonhoeffer  to  legitimise  violence,  but  to  the  very  deep  consciousness  of  becoming 
guilty.  Mr.  Enns  emphasised  that  we  should  not  develop  a  Christian  ethics  from 
the  perspective  of  extreme  situations. 

As  this  Central  Committee  will  launch  the  DOV  it  would  be  a  contradiction  if  the 
same  Central  Committee  would  enforce  a  new  just-war  theory.  In  doing  this  we 
could  not  give  a  faithful  and  prophetic  witness.  The  world  would  have  the 
impresssion  that  the  Church  has  no  other  voice  than  political  institutions. 
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Bishop  Godfrey  Mhogolo  expressed  two  concerns  with  regard  to  the  Moderator’s 
report. 

First,  the  question  of  defining  the  term  “violence”.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  term 
“violence”?  It  should  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  when  we  hear  the  term 
“violence”  we  all  mean  the  same  thing.  There  are  theological,  political,  social, 
philosophical  and  psychological  meanings  of  the  term.  Bishop  Mhogolo  pointed 
out  that  before  embarking  on  DOV  we  have  to  agree  on  what  we  mean  by 
“violence”.  In  the  Moderator’s  report  violence  is  defined  as  “evil  force  which 
destroys  the  Gospel  values,  breaks  the  relationship  of  mutual  trust  and  sharing  and 
disintegrates  the  community  by  alienating  human  beings  from  God  and  from  each 
other”.  This  definition  is  just  one  of  many  theological  meanings.  Bishop 
Mhogolo  said  that  his  own  theological  definition  of  violence  is  that  which  hurts  or 
destroys  God’s  will  for  humanity  and  creation,  whether  done  by  action  or  by 
words. 

The  second  concern  regarding  the  Moderator’s  report  is  a  question  of  language. 
Bishop  Mhogolo  pointed  out  that  violent  language  or  rather  violent  concepts  and 
models  to  speak  about  non-violence  are  used  in  the  report.  In  this  Decade  to 
Overcome  Violence,  all  militant  and  violent  language  should  be  purged  in  the 
liturgies,  hymnal  songs  and  in  all  official  documents.  All  deliberations  should  be 
led  by  a  language  of  peace,  love  and  reconciliation  in  building  cultures  of  peace 
from  our  current  cultures  of  violence. 

With  regard  to  the  General  Secretary’s  report  on  “being  Church”,  Bishop 
Mhogolo  appreciated  the  brief  history  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  the  last  five 
decades  and  the  way  “being  Church”  is  promoted  and  built.  However,  the  paper 
does  not  mention  the  quest  for  fellowship  in  the  discussions  which  are  going  on 
among  the  Christian  World  Communions.  There  are  major  breakthroughs  in 
living  together  and  recognising  one  another.  He  then  referred  to  the  agreements 
between  Episcopalians  and  Lutherans  in  the  US,  the  Church  of  England  and  some 
Scandinavian  Lutheran  churches,  etc. 

Rev.  Dr.  Angelique  Walker-Smith  thanked  the  Moderator  and  the  General 
Secretary  for  their  systematic  and  thought-provoking  reports.  It  is  assuring  to 
know  that  the  WCC  leadership  is  wrestling  with  the  complexities  of  substantive 
and  relevant  ecumenical  matters  that  face  us  in  the  new  millennium.  She 
particularly  expressed  her  appreciation  for  how  the  Moderator  concentrated  on  the 
tensions  of  pacifism  and  violence  for  a  just  cause.  In  spite  of  the  Christian 
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proclivity  and  commitment  to  exercise  non-violence  at  every  possible  opportunity, 
she  is  not  convinced  that  the  tensions  concerning  this  issue  can  be  resolved  among 
us,  not  only  because  of  secular  history  but  also  because  of  biblical  and  church 
history  itself.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  African-American  people,  some 
scholars  still  ask:  “Could  we  have  had  a  non-violent  movement  based  in  Christian 
principles  with  the  Civil  Rights  agenda,  led  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  others, 
without  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  after  the  USA  Civil  War?” 

Dr.  Walker-Smith  then  referred  to  the  General  Secretary’s  report  on  the  CUV 
reflection  process.  She  expressed  her  hope  that  the  church’s  reflection  process  is 
done  not  only  by  member  churches  and  partners  but  that  especially  non-member 
churches  and  Christian  youth  movements  are  also  invited  to  share.  She  also 
expressed  her  thanks  to  the  General  Secretary  for  offering  a  model  of  holding  in 
tension  an  “ecumenical  space”  inclusive  of  deepening  and  widening  the 
fellowship  including  communities  which  have  so  far  been  outside  the  organised 
ecumenical  movement. 

On  an  ideological  and  especially  theological  level,  Dr.  Walker-Smith  embraced 
this  important  balance,  but  pointed  out  that  the  key  is  effective  Christian 
leadership.  She  then  asked  how  are  seminaries,  ecclesial  institutions  and 
especially  ecumenical  bodies  preparing  Christian  leaderships.  This  has  to  be 
critically  assessed,  and  there  should  be  a  move  to  renewed  leadership  development 
and  directives  based  on  critical  evaluation  of  leadership  models  so  as  to  arise  to 
the  Kairos  moment  we  presently  face. 

Rev.  Dr.  Trond  Bakkevig  underlined  that  the  ecumenical,  the  Christian  option  is 
non-violence.  He  then  referred  to  the  history  of  his  own  country.  He  grew  up  in 
the  shadow  of  the  second  world  war  where  members  of  his  family  took  up  arms 
against  German  occupation.  Others  came  with  other  histories.  He  pointed  out  that 
we  need  here  a  nuanced  discussion  and  perhaps  also  state  our  disagreement. 
Regarding  the  General  Secretary’s  report  Dr.  Bakkevig  pointed  out  that  “being 
church”  is  being  realised  on  local,  national  and  universal  levels.  These  are  issues 
which  are  not  easily  resolved  either  within  Protestantism  or  within  Orthodoxy. 

Bishop  Bernard  Ntahoturi  expressed  his  appreciation  for  the  inspiring, 
challenging  and  visionary  report  of  the  Moderator  that  concentrated  on  the  issue 
of  Overcoming  Violence.  He  then  referred  to  the  speakers  who  already  raised  the 
question  of  the  “last  resort”  and  the  “humanitarian  intervention”  and  asked  who 
determines  that  a  humanitarian  intervention  is  necessary  and  when  and  where? 
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Can  the  destruction  of  a  city  by  bombs  (Kosovo)  be  called  a  humanitarian 
intervention? 

He  then  referred  to  the  sentence  “where  there  is  a  dominating  minority  and  an 
oppressed  majority,  there  is  no  community”,  which  may  lead  to  some 
misinterpretation.  Community  building  needs  the  participation  of  all.  But  it  is  true 
that  on  the  one  hand  it  is  a  minority  that  governs  the  world.  90%  of  the  world 
resources  are  used  and  exploited  by  10%  of  the  world  population.  The  majority  is 
not  even  informed  let  alone  invited  to  participate  in  the  decision-making.  That  is 
a  sad  reality. 

But  the  other  controversial  reality  is  that  in  the  name  of  this  minority/majority 
relationship  and  thinking,  people  have  been  killed  for  the  simple  fact  that  they  are 
ethnically  associated  with  those  in  power.  Genocide  has  been  committed,  crimes 
against  humanity  have  been  carried  out  and  a  whole  population  has  been  wiped 
out  in  the  name  of  popular  justice. 

Bishop  Ntahoturi  then  drew  the  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a  community  building 
process  generalisation  should  be  avoided,  oppressive  systems  transformed  and  life 
saving  processes  encouraged. 

Concerning  the  General  Secretary’s  report,  he  emphasised  that  the  section  on 
Truth,  Justice  and  Reconciliation  concerns  not  only  Europe.  Berlin  is  a  place  of 
memories  indeed.  He  referred  to  the  1884  treaty  which  led  to  the  scramble  for 
Africa,  where  most  of  the  wars  are  the  consequences  of  that  treaty.  Europe  needs 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  especially  its  former  colonies.  The 
process  of  healing  should  include  all  those  aspects  of  life  where  human  beings 
have  been  humiliated  in  their  dignity. 

Dr.  Rubina  Peroomian  welcomed  the  launching  of  the  Decade  to  Overcome 
Violence.  As  the  human  civilisation  is  advancing  in  culture  and  technology, 
violence  is  on  the  rise.  She  pointed  out  that  the  swift  striding  towards  a  better  life 
by  some  also  leaves  unthinkable  psychological  effects  on  other  human  beings, 
driving  them  to  resort  to  violence  for  their  own  salvation. 

The  campaign  of  the  decade  is  a  difficult  one,  but  it  is  up  to  each  individual 
church  to  strive  so  that  the  roots  of  violence  can  be  reached  and  the  causes 
eradicated. 
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She  mentioned  that  the  year  2001  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Decade  and  also 
marks  the  1700th  anniversary  of  the  Ancient  Church  of  Armenia. 

Dr.  Peroomian  then  referred  to  the  injustice  committed  against  the  Armenian 
people  and  Church,  hoping  that  a  peaceful  and  just  solution  can  be  found  in  this 
decade. 

Rev.  Francisco  de  Assis  da  Silva  pointed  out  that  the  report  of  the  Moderator  is  a 
very  rich  contribution  to  reflection  about  violence  as  a  challenge  in  this  decade. 
Although  it  was  not  intended  to  give  an  anthropological  or  sociological  approach 
to  the  theme,  its  weakness  lies  exactly  in  the  absence  of  an  anthropological 
understanding  about  the  issue  of  violence  in  spite  of  the  theological  richness.  We 
cannot  understand  the  issue  without  considering  the  most  profound  aspect  that  lies 
in  the  atavistic  structure  of  human  beings.  Violence  is  not  only  a  consequence  of 
unjust  structures,  and  the  affirmation  that  the  establishment  of  justice  creates 
peace  is  not  completely  true.  Situations  of  relative  justice  and  stability, 
distribution  of  goods  and  resources  are  not  a  guarantee  that  violence  is 
disappearing,  i.e.  racial  violence  or  that  committed  by  people  in  comfortable 
situations. 

The  WCC  and  the  churches  need  to  be  challenged  to  approach  more  profoundly 
the  issue  of  violence,  taking  into  consideration  the  anthropological  aspects  of  the 
issue.  This  knowledge  would  help  to  contribute  to  overcoming  violence,  not  only 
in  a  political  strategy,  but  through  an  educational  and  existential  approach. 
Churches  may  develop  an  educational  and  spiritual  construction  of  solidarity 
within  their  own  contexts.  In  this  pedagogical  process,  people  can  learn  and 
understand  themselves  as  created  in  the  image  of  God  and  from  this  point  can  start 
to  establish  a  respectful  relationship  with  one  another. 

Mr.  de  Assis  da  Silva  concluded  by  calling  for  a  carefully  considered, 
interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  issue. 

Bishop  Dr.  Wolfgang  Huber  expressed  his  appreciation  to  the  Moderator  and  the 
General  Secretary  for  emphasising  in  their  reports  the  context  in  which  this 
Central  Committee  is  meeting. 

That  the  Central  Committee  is  meeting  in  Potsdam  is  a  great  encouragement  for 
the  Church  in  Berlin- Brandenburg  during  a  time  of  promise  but  also  of 
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difficulties.  Bishop  Huber  then  expressed  his  thanks  to  all  those  who  worked  so 
hard  to  prepare  the  meeting. 

He  also  thanked  the  General  Secretary  that  in  the  third  part  of  his  report  he  dealt 
so  thoroughly  with  the  question  of  the  theological  understanding  of  the  Church.  It 
would  be  a  good  sign  if  in  the  comments  this  question  would  be  dealt  with  as 
intensively  as  the  question  of  the  theological  interpretation  of  violence.  Both  are 
at  present  key  concerns  with  which  we  have  to  come  to  terms.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  theological  understanding  of  the  Church  is  a  question  which  we  must  not 
and  cannot  elude  in  the  present  phase  of  ecumenical  development. 

Bishop  Huber  then  referred  to  the  image  drawn  by  the  General  Secretary: 
contrasting  the  demanding  ecclesiology  of  Orthodoxy  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  with  the  denominational  pluralism  of  Protestantism.  Many  experiences 
lead  to  such  a  confrontation,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  understanding  of  the 
Church  of  the  Reformation.  The  Reformation  also  has  a  pretentious 
understanding  of  the  Church.  The  message  of  the  acceptance  of  the  sinner  by 
grace  is  also  valid  to  the  Church. 

The  Church  is  considered  as  the  community  of  believers.  Therefore  it  avoids  an 
isolation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ministry.  Protestants  may  sometimes  have  a 
deficient  relationship  to  the  Church.  But  the  understanding  of  the  Church  by  the 
Reformation  is  not  a  deficient  understanding  of  the  Church  in  relationship  to  other 
traditions.  It  contains  as  much  a  demanding  ecclesiology  as  the  other  major 
traditions  in  Christianity. 

Bishop  Huber  then  referred  to  the  metaphor  of  the  ecumenical  space  used  by  the 
General  Secretary.  It  was  characterised  as  a  safe,  sacred  and  sustainable  space.  He 
urged  that  this  metaphor  not  be  construed  to  mean  a  church  separated  from  the 
world,  because  the  world  is  the  space  of  the  church.  The  metaphor  of  the 
ecumenical  space  could  conflict  with  the  missionary  thrust  into  the  world  which  is 
more  than  ever  needed  today. 

Mr.  Kurt  Bangert  appreciated  the  emphasis  the  Moderator  placed  in  his  report 
on  non-violence  and  peace-building.  He  referred  then  to  the  sentence  which  reads 
“limited  and  controlled  violence  aimed  at  changing  social  conditions  and 
establishing  justice  for  all  is  acceptable  and  even  necessary”.  He  pointed  out  that 
this  statement  seemed  to  allow  for  limited  violence  from  the  grassroots,  but  he 
personally  felt  that  while  we  may  understand  and  feel  sympathy  for  certain 
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eruptions  of  violence  as  a  result  of  oppression  and  injustice,  we  can  never  justify 
violence  from  the  Christian  perspective.  We  may  perhaps  justify  it  from  the 
perspective  of  humanity. 

A  crucial  matter  in  this  context  is  the  question  of  power  or  violence  exercised  by  a 
sovereign,  legitimate,  democratically  elected  government  or  state.  There  is  a  wide 
consensus  on  the  legitimacy  and  even  necessity  of  the  “monopoly  of  violence”. 

Mr.  Bangert  questioned  whether  or  not  that  legitimacy  can  be  transposed  to  the 
higher  level  of  international,  interstate  bodies  such  as  the  UN.  He  noted  that  this 
issue  required  further  discussion  over  the  next  few  years.  Another  issue  is  whether 
there  can  be  any  justification  for  internationally  sanctioned  military  interventions 
in  the  case  of  outright  and  widespread  abuse  of  human  rights  within  the  boundary 
of  single,  sovereign  states.  Even  if  we  all  were  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
human  rights  abuses  must  by  all  means  be  stopped,  and  internationally  sanctioned 
interventions  appeared  to  be  justified,  we  must  again  recognise  that  such 
interventions  always  remain  in  conflict  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  No  war  or 
military  conflict  can  be  justified  by  resorting  to  the  New  Testament  or  the  Gospel. 

Bishop  Anba  Youannes  expressed  his  profound  appreciation  to  the  Moderator 
and  the  General  Secretary  for  their  reports.  He  pointed  out  that  regarding 
overcoming  violence  the  church  has  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  continuous 
prayer  and  advocacy.  The  WCC  voice  must  reach  all  the  world.  He  noted  that  the 
conflict  between  Israel  and  Palestine  has  its  direct  consequences  in  Egypt,  where 
there  is  great  sensitivity  between  Moslems  and  Christians.  He  concluded  by 
saying  that  it  would  be  very  helpful  if  a  minute  from  the  WCC  on  the  matter  could 
be  published  in  Egyptian  newspapers. 

OKR  Kruger  thanked  the  Moderator  for  his  report  on  the  Decade  to  Overcome 
Violence,  which  was  well  received  in  the  churches  in  Germany.  She  pointed  out 
that  there  are  already  initiatives  to  take  up  the  concerns  of  the  DOV  by  peace 
groups,  as  was  the  case  in  the  JPIC  process.  This  is  perceived  and  understood  in 
the  churches  as  a  deep  concern  of  the  WCC. 

She  then  referred  to  the  intervention  of  Nelson  Mandela  in  Harare  1998  .  He 
pointed  to  the  role  of  the  WCC  in  solving  conflicts  in  a  peaceful  way  (Programme 
to  Combat  Racism). 
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OKR  Kruger  noted  that  in  the  context  of  justice,  peace  and  integrity  of  creation 
we  cannot  speak  of  a  doctrine  of  just  war  which  will  be  integrated  into  a  doctrine 
of  just  peace.  She  felt  that  this  message  would  not  be  understood  by  the  world.  It 
leads  immediately  to  conclusions  that  former  positions  of  the  WCC  have  been 
revoked.  She  saw  herein  the  danger  to  be  pulled  into  relationships  which  are 
based  on  emotional  or  ideological  arguments  which  can  no  longer  be  theologically 
disentangled.  The  WCC  would  thereby  deviate  from  its  own  position. 

She  felt  that  these  concerns  should  be  thoroughly  discussed,  but  the  present 
moment  is  not  suitable.  At  the  beginning  of  the  DOV  we  should  not  speak  of  war 
as  last  resort. 

She  referred  to  the  General  Secretary's  metaphor  of  an  open  ecumenical  space. 
She  always  understood  ecumenism  as  a  house.  How  in  an  open  space  can 
ecclesiology  take  fonn  and  develop  if  ecumenism  is  only  a  platform  for 
encounter?  Can  we  speak  in  this  setting  of  an  ecclesiological  or  ecclesial  identity? 
Why  do  we  use  new  terms  for  something  which  has  been  discussed  for  a  long  time 
in  our  churches  and  in  the  WCC?  Why  do  we  not  use  the  term  “koinonia”  instead 
of  "open  space"  and  "open  platform  for  encounter"?  Why  not  use  the  concept  of 
the  house? 

In  concluding  she  thanked  the  General  Secretary  for  his  comprehensive  remarks 
on  ecclesiology. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hector  Mendez  thanked  the  Moderator  for  his  profound  theological 
reflection  on  the  topic  of  violence.  He  pointed  out  that  in  1994  and  1995  he  had 
spoken  against  the  economic  sanctions.  At  that  moment  he  noted  that  economic 
sanctions  lead  to  increased  suffering  of  the  people. 

He  asked  who  could  define  at  which  moment  violence  needed  to  be  used  for 
humanitarian  reasons?  Who  has  the  right  to  determine  when  violence  is  justified? 
We  live  in  a  world  where  the  means  of  communication  are  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
people  who  can  decisively  influence  public  opinion  in  one  way  or  another.  He 
noted  that  the  recent  Assembly  of  the  Latin  American  Churches  which  met  in 
Colombia  -  the  most  violent  country  of  the  American  continent  -  accepted  the 
challenge  of  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence. 

He  asked  why  in  the  reports  of  the  Moderator  and  of  the  General  Secretary  there 
are  no  clear  references  to  the  division  between  North  and  South,  between 
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development  and  underdevelopment,  between  the  First  and  the  Third  Worlds. 
Today,  there  exists  a  wall  of  extreme  poverty  and  despair  which  forms  a  kind  of 
violence  that  churches  need  to  face. 

Bishop  Dr.  Zacharias  Mar  Theophilus  referred  to  the  earthquake  in  India  and 
asked  all  to  pray  for  the  people  of  India. 

He  commented  that  the  Moderator’s  report  is  a  good  treatise  on  non-violence.  It 
should  go  beyond  WCC  circles,  and  be  made  available  as  a  study  document 
during  the  whole  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence.  The  paper  has  several  creative, 
practical  proposals. 

•  Community  building  -  communities  are  formed  on  the  basis  of  religion, 
politics,  ethnicity.  They  often  confront  each  other,  thus  dividing  the  larger 
community. 

•  Education  -  Schools  give  education  in  computer  science  technology  etc.  but 
value  education  and  ethical  teachings  do  not  take  place  in  schools.  The  media 
is  full  of  violence.  Where  can  education  on  non-violence  take  place? 

•  Peace  making  calls  all  of  us  to  get  involved  in  acts  of  justice  which  will  lead 
to  peace. 

Concerning  violence  as  a  last  resort  -  who  decides  when  this  choice  should  be 
made?  As  a  person  coming  from  India,  the  land  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  and  as  one 
who  lives  in  the  USA,  the  land  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Bishop  Zacharias 
emphasised  the  power  of  non-violence.  Gandhi  called  non-violence  a  “love  force” 
and  Martin  Luther  King  said  there  is  no  alternative;  “either  non-violence  or  non¬ 
existence”.  We  should  declare  “non-violence  at  any  cost”  and  not  violence  a  last 
resort.  The  Message  of  the  Cross  is  non-violence.  Is  the  church  prepared  to  stand 
by  the  cross  to  obey  Jesus?  How  can  we  say,  “violence  as  a  last  resort”  and  at  the 
same  time  launch  the  “Decade  to  Overcome  Violence”? 

Rev.  Dr.  Natan  Setiabudi  expressed  his  deep  appreciation  for  the  report,  which 
carried  forward  the  discussion  on  violence  in  such  an  inspiring  way.  It  is 
important  for  the  churches  to  address  the  present  world  which  is  characterised  by 
violence.  We  must  remember  that  even  as  the  Central  Committee  is  assembled 
here  peacefully,  people  are  being  hurt  and  even  killed  at  this  very  moment. 

He  then  referred  to  the  situation  in  Indonesia  which  is  in  a  momentous  transition 
from  an  authoritarian  system  to  a  democratic  one.  Strong  forces  are  trying  to 
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disrupt  the  transition  by  all  means,  in  particular  the  violent  means,  in  an  attempt  to 
protect  themselves  from  being  brought  to  court  if  democracy  is  achieved.  They 
manipulate  religious  sentiments  and  provoke  conflicts  between  Muslims  and 
Christians  in  Ambon/Maluku  and  Poso  (in  central  Sulawesi). 

He  then  mentioned  as  an  example  of  the  problem  of  violence  as  a  “last  resort”  the 
reasoning  of  some  desperate  Christians  in  Maluku  who  justified  their  violent 
retaliation  by  declaring,  "we  do  not  have  anymore  cheek  to  give". 

DOV  is  conceptually  related  to  the  goal  of  the  PG1  (Communion  of  Churches  in 
Indonesia)  to  recognise  the  position  of  the  GKYE  (Christian  Church  in  Indonesia) 
as  the  church  response  to  the  Indonesian  situation  at  present. 

Msgr.  John  Radano  offered  congratulations  to  the  WCC  for  launching  the 
Decade  to  Overcome  Violence.  He  noted  that  Pope  John  Paul  II,  in  his  homily  at 
an  ecumenical  service  in  Rome,  on  January  25th,  mentioned  this  initiative  of  the 
WCC. 

Father  Radano  expressed  gratitude  for  the  reports  of  both  the  Moderator  and  the 
General  Secretary.  He  called  attention  to  the  point  in  the  General  Secretary’s 
report  where  he  said  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (and  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church)  consider  themselves  “to  be  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  church”. 
Father  Radano  noted  that  Vatican  II  was  more  nuanced,  saying  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  “subsists  in”  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Vatican  Council  spoke  of  other 
“churches  and  ecclesial  communities”  and,  while  describing  the  Catholic  Church 
as  having  the  fullness  of  the  means  of  salvation,  said  that  the  Holy  Spirit  uses 
these  other  churches  and  communities  as  means  of  salvation.  In  the  Catholic 
Church  many  things  are  debated.  Twelve  years  ago  a  group  of  Catholics  left  the 
Catholic  Church  because  they  never  accepted  the  ecumenical  stance  and 
commitment  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  then  mentioned  that  Catholics  also 
debate  the  meaning  of  “subsists  in”,  but  nonetheless  it  stands  as  the  position  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Father  Radano  then  mentioned  the  General  Secretary’s  reference  to  “Dominus 
Iesus”.  Father  Radano  noted  that  contrary  to  the  report  of  some  critics,  “Dominus 
lesus”  is  not  a  reversal  of  the  Catholic  Church’s  ecumenical  position.  When 
criticisms  were  raised  about  it  during  the  months  after  its  publication,  the  Pope 
made  several  important  statements  reaffirming  the  deep  ecumenical  commitment 
of  the  Church. 
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“Dominus  lesus”  must  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the  primary  documents  which 
define  the  ecumenical  stance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  such  as  the  “Decree 
on  Ecumenism”  of  Vatican  II,  the  Ecumenical  Directory  (1993)  and  the  encyclical 
“Ut  unum  sint”  (1985).  It  does  not  replace  these  documents. 

Critics  said  “Dominus  lesus”  did  not  reflect  the  results  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  of  dialogue.  This  is  true.  But  it  is  also  true  that  in  40  years  of  dialogue  the 
churches  have  not  resolved  the  ecclesiological  differences,  which  have  divided 
them  since  the  Reformation,  and  which  prevent  them  from  recognising  in  each 
other,  the  one  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  faith.  Even  the  “Joint  Declaration  on 
Justification”  speaks,  in  para.  43,  of  other  issues  still  needing  clarification  between 
Lutherans  and  Catholics,  including  ecclesiology,  authority  in  the  Church, 
sacraments  etc. 

Father  Radano  concluded  with  the  wish  that  the  conciliar  process  will  be  able  to 
face  these  challenges  with  the  help  of  its  programme  emphasis  on  “Being 
Church”. 

Ms.  Beate  Kraus  thanked  the  Moderator  for  fearlessly  dealing  with  the  delicate 
subject  of  “violence  as  last  resort”.  She  then  referred  to  her  East  German  origins, 
where  governmental  violence  was  overcome  with  God’s  help,  and  demonstrations 
with  candles  and  prayers,  and  not  through  violence.  There  are  no  doubt  situations 
where  one  has  to  decide  between  the  evil  of  passivity  and  the  evil  of  violence.  But 
violence  is  not  an  alternative,  it  is  an  admission  of  guilt.  She  pointed  out  that  in 
view  of  the  launching  of  DOV,  the  Moderator  in  his  report  defended  violence  as 
last  resort  as  “acceptable  and  even  necessary”.  This  seemed  to  her  dangerous, 
because  it  questioned  meaning  and  content  of  DOV. 

The  Moderator  expressed  his  appreciation  to  all  those  who  contributed  critical 
remarks  to  the  discussion.  He  pointed  out  that  his  intention  was  to  provoke,  to 
challenge  and  to  take  seriously  the  critical,  burning  and  timely  question  of 
violence. 

He  noted  that  the  intention  of  the  DOV  is  to  help  churches  to  listen  to  each  other, 
and  share  experiences,  frustrations  and  convictions.  He  understood  some  of  the 
sensitivities  that  were  expressed  based  on  concrete  experiences.  We  are  coming 
from  different  parts  of  the  world,  from  different  cultural,  confessional,  socio¬ 
economic  backgrounds  bringing  with  us  different  experiences.  The  question  of 
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violence  is  indeed  a  controversial  one.  The  ecumenical  movement  has  not  been 
able  to  reach  a  common  understanding  on  this  issue.  It  is  important  that  we  look 
at  violence  and  non-violence  in  an  existential  perspective,  in  a  contextual  setting. 

The  Moderator  pointed  out  that  it  had  been  difficult  for  him  to  write  this  report  on 
violence.  He  had  wrestled  with  this  question  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  not 
easy  to  talk  about  issues  which  are  not  theoretical  issues,  but  are  of  an  existential 
nature  and  scope.  They  are  inseparable  parts  of  our  daily  lives  as  individuals, 
families,  churches  and  societies.  Therefore,  he  raised  questions  rather  than 
making  statements.  He  touched  on  a  number  of  uncertainties,  ambiguities  and 
polarities. 

Referring  to  the  “violence  as  a  last  resort”  phrase,  he  pointed  out  that  this  was  the 
most  critical  part  of  his  report,  because  it  is  a  complex  part  of  our  life  when  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  situation  of  violence  -  non-violence.  We  cannot  teach  in  a 
theoretical  way  non-violence  to  people  who  are  coming  from  a  context  of  violence 
where  their  dignity,  their  thirst  for  justice  and  their  humanity  are  being  violated. 

The  Moderator  noted  that  we  cannot  ignore  our  past  as  the  ecumenical  movement 
or  as  the  WCC.  In  this  connection  he  referred  to  the  Assembly  at  Uppsala  (1968), 
the  Cardiff  Consultation  on  Violence  -  Non-Violence,  which  took  place  early  in 
the  seventies,  and  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism  that  provoked  critical  debate 
in  the  life  of  the  WCC  member  churches. 

In  all  these  debates  pertaining  to  violence  -  non-violence  two  arguments  are  at  the 
centre  of  the  debates: 

Non-violent  action  is  the  ecumenical  option.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a 
possibility  concerning  the  last  resort.  This  has  been  part  of  the  ecumenical  debate. 
Unfortunately  no  clear  understanding  or  position  has  been  reached  concerning  this 
whole  issue.  As  long  as  this  ambiguous  situation  continues,  violence  as  the  last 
resort  is  a  critical  and  open  question.  However,  we  should  not  speak  in  absolute, 
dogmatic  terms  of  violence  being  or  not  being  the  last  resort.  The  Moderator 
pointed  out  that  in  his  report  he  describes  how  violence  or  non-violence  can  be 
taken  in  togetherness. 

Some  of  the  member  churches  have  a  militant  approach.  They  believe  that  this  is 
the  right  way,  others  believe  that  this  is  not  the  right  approach.  The  Moderator 
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felt  that  the  discussion  has  to  be  continued  and  that  the  churches  should  listen 
carefully  to  one  another. 

He  then  referred  to  the  whole  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  DOV.  The  intention  of 
this  Decade  is  not  to  reach  a  common  understanding  of  violence  or  non-violence. 
The  intention  is  to  find  a  common  approach  to  overcome  violence.  Therefore,  the 
emphasis  must  be  laid  on  overcoming  violence  and  not  on  an  anthropological, 
theological,  sociological  or  political  understanding  of  violence  or  non-violence. 
How  can  the  most  efficient  ways  and  means  be  identified  to  overcome  violence 
and  strive  for  justice,  peace  and  reconciliation? 


The  General  Secretary  said  that  his  intention  was  also  to  provoke  discussion.  In 
the  area  of  ecclesiological  differences  provocation  is  needed  in  order  to  go  beyond 
simply  restating  the  well-known  doctrinal  positions.  He  pointed  out  that  he  is  well 
aware  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Refonnation  heritage  in  terms  of  ecclesiology.  His 
paper  was  not  on  ecclesiology,  but  he  spoke  quite  deliberately  on  “being  church” 
and  not  teaching  "about  the  church".  He  noted  that  sometimes  our  being  teaches 
more  about  our  actual  self-understanding  as  churches  than  our  doctrine.  "Being 
church"  does  not  fully  correspond  to  the  level  of  what  is  taught  "about  the 
church".  He  therefore  wanted  to  continue  to  speak  of  "being  church"  also  to 
some  extent  as  a  question  to  the  process  of  trying  to  work  out  a  convergence 
statement  on  teaching  about  the  church. 

He  was  aware  of  exposing  himself  to  a  lot  of  questions  and  criticism  in  speaking 
so  generally  about  Protestantism.  He  noted  that  sometimes  it  is  important  for 
Protestants  to  look  at  themselves  from  outside,  and  to  begin  listening  and  asking 
why  it  is  that  at  least  from  the  mainstream  of  the  Orthodox  Churches,  the 
dominant  impression  of  Protestantism  is  of  Protestant  denominationalism.  To 
accept  this  is  a  question  for  critical  self-assessment.  The  same  question,  however, 
has  come  from  colleagues  responsible  for  Councils  of  Churches  in  their  respective 
countries.  Their  complaint  is  that  we  are  rapidly  moving  back  into  mutually 
exclusive  denominationalism.  He  emphasised  that  this  was  the  main  purpose  for 
putting  this  title  to  the  last  section  of  his  report. 

Finally,  the  very  dilemma  which  has  moved  the  General  Secretary  and  others  to 
try  and  develop  a  new  terminology  has  arisen  because  speaking  about  koinonia 
and  about  oikumene  is  perceived  by  many  as  exclusive  terminology  in  thinking 
about  the  church.  Therefore,  the  “open  space”  is  precisely  an  attempt  to  respond 
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to  the  missionary  call.  There  is  no  question  that  the  world  is  included  in  this 
space.  The  world  is  the  oikumene  of  God.  The  inseparable  relationship  between 
deepening  and  widening  has  to  be  faced.  Nobody  can  do  missionary  outreach 
without  risking  the  widening  of  the  community.  But  at  the  same  time  nobody  can 
be  missionary  without  being  discernible  as  the  incarnation  of  a  community  that 
brings  the  message,  which  is  not  only  word,  but  becomes  life  in  the  community  of 
people.  Therefore  that  community  must  be  discernible  and  the  open  space  is 
precisely  an  attempt  to  work  with  a  metaphor  that  remains  open  and  at  the  same 
time  provides  an  inclusive  space. 

The  General  Secretary  concluded  his  response  with  the  hope  that  continuing 
discussion  would  advance  the  debate,  because  it  seemed  to  be  at  the  centre  of  the 
present  ecumenical  undertaking. 


Because  of  time  restrictions  the  19  additional  persons  who  wanted  to  speak  to  the 
reports  of  the  General  Secretary  and  the  Moderator  could  not  be  heard. 


3.  APPLICATIONS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

The  General  Secretary  reported  that  the  Executive  Committee  had  considered  the 
following  applications  for  membership,  associate  council  and  working 
relationships  and  recommended  them  for  approval  by  the  Central  Committee: 

3.1  Member  Churches 

Africa  Inland  Church,  Sudan 

Association  des  Eglises  baptistes  au  Rwanda 

(Association  of  Baptist  Churches  in  Rwanda) 

Convention  of  Philippine  Baptist  Churches 
Ekalesia  Niue  (Pacific) 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Ghana 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Namibia 
United  Reformed  Church 
Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  receiving  these  churches  into  full 
membership  of  the  WCC. 
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Mara  Evangelical  Church,  Myanmar 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  receiving  this  church  into  associate 
membership  with  the  WCC. 

3.2  Associate  Councils 

Federation  des  Eglises  et  Missions  evangeliques  du  Cameroun  (FEMEC) 
(Federation  of  Protestant  Churches  and  Missions  in  Cameroon) 

Federation  Protestante  de  France  (French  Protestant  Federation) 

Malawi  Council  of  Churches 
National  Council  of  Churches  of  Burundi 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  receiving  these  Councils  as  associate 
Councils. 

3.3  International  Ecumenical  Organisations 

The  Churches’  Commission  for  Migrants  in  Europe 
Ecumenical  Youth  Council  in  Europe 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  these  organisations  as  international 
ecumenical  organisations  in  working  relationship  with  the  WCC. 


4.  PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

MODERATOR 

The  Moderator  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Bishop  Wolfgang  Huber,  gave  a  brief 
overview  of  the  financial  situation  of  the  Council  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Central  Committee  in  September  1999.  In  this  report  he  linked  positive  aspects 
with  difficult  developments. 

He  referred  to  the  renovation  of  the  Ecumenical  Centre  in  Geneva  which  has  been 
more  or  less  concluded,  noting  that  the  staff  has  also  been  equipped  with 
improved  information  technology  infrastructure. 
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The  transformation  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  Bossey  has  been  started.  It  should 
conclude  in  2002.  It  will  then  be  better  equipped  for  its  tasks  as  a  prominent  piace 
for  ecumenical  education  and  communication. 

He  then  pointed  out  that  the  financial  results  for  1999  had  been  positive,  with  a 
surplus  on  operating  expenses.  The  accounts  showed  total  operating  income  of 
CHF  32,058,000,  total  expenditure  including  transfers  of  CHF  31,164,000  and  a 
positive  result  of  CHF  894,000  which  resulted  from  exceptional  unrealised  gains 
in  the  investment  portfolio. 

The  preliminary  financial  results  for  the  year  2000  will  show  an  eventual  deficit  in 
the  amount  of  CHF  751,000.  This  deficit  results  from  a  provisional  total  operating 
income  of  CHF  24,853,000  and  provisional  expenditure  including  transfers  of 
CHF  25,604,000.  Any  deficit  which  is  eventually  realised  will  have  to  be  covered 
by  a  transfer  from  the  General  Reserve. 

Bishop  Huber  noted  that  the  Central  Committee  and  its  Finance  Committee  would 
have  to  prepare  the  proposed  budget  for  2001  and  a  plan  for  the  years  2002 
through  2004.  The  question  of  how  to  increase  the  income  and  re-establish  the 
financial  stability  of  the  Council  will  have  to  be  raised.  The  increase  is  needed  to 
assure  that,  according  to  agreed  policy,  not  more  than  66%  of  the  budget  is  spent 
for  personnel  costs. 

Bishop  Huber  pointed  out  that  if  the  WCC  is  to  be  really  understood  as  an 
instrument  of  its  member  churches,  it  needs  increased  financial  resources  in  order 
to  fulfil  the  tasks  the  churches  asked  it  to  do.  The  staff  had  been  considerably 
reduced  to  176  full  time  equivalent  members  and  further  reductions  should  be 
avoided. 

The  proposed  budget  for  2001  shows  a  total  income  of  CHF  26,302,000  and  total 
expenditure  after  transfers  of  CHF  27,802,000  which  would  result  in  a  budget 
deficit  of  CHF  1,500,000. 

He  emphasised  that  designated  funds  should  also  be  found  for  areas  of  work 
which  have  been  under-financed  for  several  years,  i.e.  Communication,  Faith  and 
Order,  Church  and  Ecumenical  Relations  and  the  Inter-religious  Relations  and 
Dialogue,  all  of  which  have  been  recognised  by  the  member  churches  as 
important. 
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Bishop  Huber  then  asked  what  designated  funds  can  we  mobilise  and  to  what 
extent  should  we  use  reserves?  These  two  questions  will  be  decisive  in 
determining  how  far  the  proposed  expenses  for  the  year  2001  will  have  to  be 
reduced. 

Bishop  Huber  noted  that  one  of  the  main  tasks  will  be  to  stabilise  designated 
contributions,  increase  membership  and  undesignated  income  and  find  new 
sources  of  income. 

In  conclusion,  he  welcomed  three  new  staff  members:  Mr.  Michiel  Hardon  from 
the  Netherlands,  director  of  the  Office  for  Income  Monitoring  and  Development; 
Ms.  Jane  Richardson,  Income  Development  Officer  for  the  USA  and  Ms.  Elaine 
Dykes  from  Scotland  ,  Finance  Manager. 


5.  PUBLIC  ISSUES 

5.1  Procedures  for  Dealing  with  Public  Issues 

The  General  Secretary  introduced  the  procedures  for  public  issues.  He  noted  that 
it  has  been  the  desire  of  earlier  Executive  and  Central  Committees  to  limit  to  an 
absolute  minimum  the  number  of  public  statements  by  the  Central  Committee.  He 
drew  attention  to  the  pamphlet  provided  to  members  of  the  Committee  at  its  last 
meeting,  “The  WCC  in  International  Affairs”,  which  noted  that  public  statements 
were  only  one  of  several  ways  by  which  the  WCC  responds  to  concerns  of  a 
political  nature. 

He  referred  to  the  Preliminary  Report  on  Public  Issues  which  includes  an  account 
of  follow-up  to  actions  taken  by  the  Central  Committee  since  the  last  meeting  in 
1999,  an  analysis  of  critical  public  issues  that  have  emerged  since  that  meeting, 
and  a  summary  of  the  initiatives  undertaken  by  the  WCC. 

He  said  that  the  Executive’  Committee  had  recommended  that  the  Central 
Committee  take  actions  on  the  following  public  issues  at  this  meeting.  These 
would  be  referred  to  the  Public  Issues  Committee  which  will  bring  appropriately 
revised  recommendations  to  the  Central  Committee  for  action. 
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5.2  Recommendations  from  the  Executive  Committee 


5.2.1  The  Executive  Committee  had  examined  the  paper  on  “The  Use  of  Armed 
Force  in  Support  of  Humanitarian  Purposes:  an  Ecumenical  Ethical  Approach” 
and  proposed  that  the  introductory  part  be  commended  to  the  churches  as 
background  information  for  study  and  action.  It  further  recommended  that  the 
“Considerations  and  Criteria  Related  to  the  Use  of  Armed  Force  in  Support  of 
Humanitarian  Purposes”  be  considered  for  adoption. 

5.2.2  The  Executive  Committee  recommended  a  minute  on  the  current  situation 
in  the  Middle  East  recalling  relevant  WCC  policy  and  giving  direction  for  further 
action  and  policy  development.  Further,  it  recommended  that  the  background 
information  provided  in  the  Supplementary  Report  on  Public  Issues  be 
commended  to  the  churches  for  their  consideration,  appropriate  action  and  follow¬ 
up. 

5.2.3  The  Executive  Committee  recommended  a  statement  on  the  situation  in  the 
Sudan  along  the  lines  of  the  background  information  provided  in  the 
Supplementary  Report  on  Public  Issues. 

5.2.4  The  Executive  Committee  recommended  a  minute  on  Climate  Change 
reaffirming  WCC  policy  and  recommending  further  action  in  the  light  of  the 
failure  of  governments  which  met  in  November  2000  in  The  Hague  to  agree  on 
the  implementation  of  the  Kyoto  protocols.  This  matter  was  referred  to  Policy 
Reference  Committee  II  for  elaboration  and  presentation  to  the  Central  Committee 
for  action. 

5.2.5  The  General  Secretary  further  informed  the  Central  Committee  that  the 
Executive  Committee  had  already  taken  action  on  two  other  matters  of  public 
concern:  It  adopted  statements  on  “Nuclear  Weapons,  NATO  Policy  and  the 
Churches”  and  a  resolution  on  “Uprooted  People”  which  were  forwarded  through 
the  Central  Committee  to  the  member  churches  for  appropriate  follow-up. 

Finally  the  Executive  Committee  had  asked  the  General  Secretary  to  write  to  the 
churches  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo  assuring  them  of  the  prayers  of  the 
WCC  and  its  member  churches  at  this  critical  moment  in  the  life  of  their  country. 
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5.3  First  Presentation  of  the  Public  Issues  Committee 


The  first  report  of  the  Public  Issues  Committee  was  presented,  and  an  opportunity 
was  provided  for  CC  members  to  comment  on  recommendations  received  from 
the  Executive  Committee  and  on  draft  papers  submitted  for  actions. 

Canon  Trond  Bakkevig,  Moderator  of  the  Public  Issues  Committee  reported  as 
follows: 

5.3.1  Recommendations  from  the  Executive  Committee 

The  Public  Issues  Committee  had  reviewed  the  recommendations  referred  by  the 
Executive  Committee  and  proposed  to  develop 

•  a  Statement  on  the  Situation  in  the  Sudan 

•  a  Minute  on  the  Israeli-Palestinian  Conflict 

The  Committee  was  reviewing  the  draft  document  on  the  “Use  of  Armed  Force  in 
Support  of  Humanitarian  Purposes”,  taking  into  account  recommendations 
received  from  members  of  the  Central  Committee  on  the  background  paper  and 
the  proposed  statement  “Considerations  and  Criteria”. 

5.3.2  Additional  proposals 

The  Public  Issues  Committee  had  received  seven  requests  for  additional  actions 
from  members  of  the  Central  Committee.  It  asked  permission  to  prepare  minutes 
on  the  following  concerns,  to  be  included  in  the  record  of  this  Central  Committee 
and  shared  as  appropriate  with  churches  and  others. 

“Plan  Colombia”.  Central  Committee  members  from  Latin  America  have 
expressed  concern  about  the  implications  of  “Plan  Colombia”  currently  being 
implemented  in  that  country  by  the  United  States  of  America  in  collaboration  with 
the  Government  of  Colombia. 

The  Central  Committee  authorised  the  PIC  to  prepare  a  minute  on  this  concern, 
taking  into  account  the  further  violence  this  plan  is  inflicting  on  Colombia,  the 
danger  of  its  expansion  to  neighbouring  countries,  and  its  impact  in  particular  on 
Afro-Colombians  and  indigenous  peoples. 
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Cyprus.  Bishop  Karayiannis  had  requested  that  the  Central  Committee  recall  its 
previous  actions  with  respect  to  the  division  of  Cyprus,  noting  that  it  is  now  the 
only  remaining  divided  country  in  Europe. 

The  Central  Committee  authorised  the  PIC  to  develop  a  brief  Minute  on  this 
concern. 

Iraq.  Dr.  Audeh  Quawas  had  raised  the  concern  about  the  continuing  embargo 
imposed  upon  this  country  by  the  UN  Security  Council  that  inflicts  continuing 
suffering  on  the  civilian  population.  He  also  asked  for  symbolic  actions  of 
delivery  of  humanitarian  aid  to  the  people  in  defiance  of  the  embargo.  The 
Committee  noted  that  the  General  Secretary  had  sent  an  open  letter  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  in  February  2000  appealing  for  the  lifting 
of  all  sanctions  that  have  direct  impact  on  the  civilian  population. 

The  Central  Committee  requested  the  WCC  to  address  the  matter  as  one  of 
continuing  concern,  and  invited  members  of  the  Central  Committee  to  share 
information  on  their  churches’  actions  to  promote  the  lifting  of  the  sanctions  and 
to  defy  the  embargo  through  the  provision  of  humanitarian  assistance. 

Indonesia.  Several  members  of  the  Central  Committee  had  raised  concern  about 
the  continuing  violence  in  Indonesia,  particularly  with  respect  to  tensions  between 
Christian  and  Muslim  Communities,  especially  in  the  Malukus  where  loss  of  life 
and  destruction  of  property  continues.  The  Committee  noted  the  intensive 
attention  paid  to  this  conflict  by  the  WCC  since  the  last  meeting.  Given  the 
urgency  of  the  matter,  the  Central  Committee  authorised  the  PIC  to  develop  a 
Minute  on  the  situation  in  Indonesia  in  consultation  with  Indonesian  members  and 
Advisors  of  the  Central  Committee. 

West  Papua/Irian  Jaya.  The  Public  Issues  Committee  received  information 
from  Mr.  Welly  Mandowen  on  the  current  situation,  drawing  attention  to  the 
economic  exploitation  of  this  region  under  Indonesian  rule,  the  continuing 
violation  of  human  rights,  and  the  legitimate  claims  of  the  people  for  self- 
determination  through  peaceful  and  democratic  dialogue.  He  called  for 
continuing  WCC  support  to  the  churches  in  West  Papua  and  in  Indonesia  for 
dialogue  and  reconciliation  based  on  a  common  commitment  to  truth  and  justice. 
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The  Central  Committee  requested  the  WCC  to  address  this  concern  in  the  context 
of  its  continuing  work,  and  invited  Mr.  Mandowen  to  inform  the  Central 
Committee  on  the  current  situation  and  the  impact  of  earlier  WCC  interventions. 

Mr.  Mandowen  thanked  the  WCC  International  Relations  staff  for  their  visit  to 
West  Papua  in  1999.  He  noted  that  this  was  not  only  an  indication  of  ecumenical 
solidarity,  but  a  sign  of  the  churches’  compassion  to  the  people  in  West  Papua 
who  have  suffered  from  the  long-standing  issue  of  decolonisation  in  the  Pacific. 

He  referred  to  the  many  losses  of  lives  of  the  indigenous  population  during  the  last 
38  years.  He  expressed  appreciation  to  the  WCC  and  the  Indonesian  churches  for 
their  help  in  developing  a  genuine  dialogue  for  resolving  the  problems  in  the 
region  in  a  peaceful  and  democratic  way. 

Solomon  Islands.  Bishop  Barry  Rogerson  requested  that  information  be 
presented  to  the  Central  Committee  on  WCC  support  for  the  churches  in  the 
Solomon  Islands  in  their  efforts  to  mediate  the  violent  conflict  which  has  occurred 
there.  The  Central  Committee  requested  the  WCC  to  address  this  concern  in  the 
context  of  its  continuing  work,  and  to  provide  the  infonnation  requested  to  the 
Central  Committee. 

Turkey.  Archbishop  Cyril  A.  Karim  raised  the  concern  about  the  arrest  and 
detention  of  a  priest  of  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Church  in  Turkey  following  remarks 
he  had  made  about  the  massacre  of  Christians  early  in  the  20Ul  century.  The 
Central  Committee  authorised  the  General  Secretary  to  address  a  letter  to  the 
appropriate  authority,  expressing  concern  and  appealing  that  the  charges  against 
the  priest  be  dropped. 

Ethiopia/Eritrea.  Rev.  M.T.  Teshome  Zerihun  expressed  his  appreciation  to  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  its  member  churches  for  their  prayers,  concerns 
and  efforts  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  conflict  between  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  religious  leaders  of  Ethiopia  have  consistently 
striven  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution.  The  following  steps  have  been  taken: 

•  In  June  1998  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church  together  with  other  church 
leaders  convened  a  peace  symposium  in  Addis  Ababa  at  the  end  of  which  a 
10  point  peace  declaration  was  issued. 

•  The  people  of  both  countries  were  urged  to  constantly  implore  and  pray  to 
God  for  peace. 
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•  Several  appeals  have  been  made  to  the  international  community  to  help  the 
uprooted  and  displaced  peoples  of  both  countries. 

•  The  Ethiopian  religious  leaders  met  three  times  in  Oslo,  Norway,  once  in 
Frankfurt,  Germany  and  once  in  New  York,  USA  with  the  Eritrean  religious 
leaders  to  seek  a  lasting  peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict. 

•  After  the  signing  of  the  OAU-brokered  cessation  of  hostilities  agreement,  a 
high  level  peace  symposium  was  held  in  Addis  Ababa  in  June  2000,  and  a 
call  was  made  to  the  international  community  to  support  the  agreement,  work 
for  a  lasting  peace  and  to  provide  support  for  the  rehabilitation  and 
reintegration  of  the  casualties  of  the  war,  the  displaced  and  the  peoples 
uprooted  on  account  of  the  war. 

The  signing  of  the  peace  agreement  by  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea  has  now  brought  new 
hope  of  peace  and  stability  to  the  region. 

Father  Teshome  Zerihun  appealed  through  the  Central  Committee  to  the  WCC 
member  churches  and  international  agencies  to  extend  assistance  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  peoples  in  the  region. 

5.4  Second  Presentation  of  the  Public  Issues  Committee 

On  behalf  of  the  Public  Issues  Committee  Dr.  Bakkevig  expressed  his  thanks  to 
members  of  the  Central  Committee  for  their  proposals,  advice  and  co-operation  in 
developing  the  following  public  issues.  All  the  responses  received  were 
considered  and  the  draft  proposals  were  amended. 

For  the  information  of  the  Central  Committee  he  emphasised  that  the  following 
should  be  noted: 

■  a  “Statement”  gives  detailed  information  on  a  situation  which  WCC 
governing  bodies  have  not  recently  addressed  as  a  public  issue,  and  states 
new  policy; 

■  a  “Minute”  recalls  established  policy  and  offers  direction  to  the  WCC  and 
member  churches  for  its  implementation  in  relationship  to  particular 
circumstances. 

The  Public  Issues  Committee  proposed  the  following: 
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5.4.1  Statement  on  the  Situation  in  the  Sudan 


Background 

The  conflict  in  Sudan  has  been  on  the  ecumenical  agenda  for  over  three  decades. 
The  roots  of  the  conflict  lie  in  its  history  of  slavery  and  colonialism  and  date  back 
to  1956  when  the  country  gained  independence  from  Great  Britain.  The  situation 
today,  however,  has  become  increasingly  more  complex  than  when  the  almost 
thirty-year  long  conflict  began.  The  main  causes  of  the  conflict  are  to  be  found  in: 

•  The  divide-and-rule  policy  of  the  colonial  rulers,  manifested  in  the  “Closed 
District  Act”  of  1935  that  barred  freedom  of  movement  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  provinces  of  Sudan; 

•  Unequal  development  policies  between  the  North  and  the  South  that  gave  rise 
to  present  disparities; 

•  Religious  rivalry,  enforcement  of  cultural  hegemony,  tribalism  and  racism; 

•  Failure  of  the  Government  of  Sudan  to  implement  the  spirit  of  the  1 972  Addis 
Ababa  Peace  Accord  that  gave  rise  to  the  present  environment  of  total  lack  of 
faith  and  trust  amongst  the  Southerners  against  the  Government  in  the  North; 

•  The  reluctance  on  part  of  the  Government  of  Sudan  to  abide  by  the 
Declaration  of  Principles  (DOP)  agreed  to  between  the  parties  in  the 
framework  of  mediation  by  IGAD  (the  East  African  Intergovernmental 
Agency  for  Development);  and 

•  The  refusal  by  the  Government  of  Sudan  to  accept  separation  of  religion  and 
state  in  the  Constitution. 

From  1971  the  WCC,  in  co-operation  with  the  AACC,  engaged  actively  in  a 
mediation  effort  with  the  South  Sudan  Liberation  Movement  and  the  Government 
of  Sudan  that  led  to  the  1972  Addis  Ababa  peace  agreement.  Though  this 
agreement  brought  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  a  substantial  reform  of 
government  of  a  united  Sudan,  it  eventually  collapsed,  giving  rise  to  a  new  civil 
war. 

In  view  of  the  new  intensification  of  the  fighting,  the  WCC  Central  Committee 
adopted  a  Minute  on  the  Sudan  in  August  1992,  expressing  concern  about  the 
situations  in  South,  East  and  West  Sudan  that  had  displaced  thousands  of  civilians, 
especially  including  children.  It  called  on  the  United  Nations  to  promote  a  cease¬ 
fire  in  Southern  Sudan  and  a  disengagement  of  troops,  together  with  resumption 
of  the  stalemated  Abuja  negotiations.  The  Central  Committee  reaffirmed  the  need 
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for  the  WCC  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  parties  to  the  conflict  in  efforts  to 
promote  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Again  in  September  1997  the  Central  Committee  adopted  a  Statement  on  Sudan, 
where  it  welcomed  the  common  position  taken  by  the  church  leaders  in  North  and 
South  Sudan  in  their  paper:  “Here  We  Stand  United  in  Action  for  Peace”.  That 
paper  called  for  a  stop  to  the  war  and  dialogue  for  peace  among  the  armed  factions 
in  the  South  and  between  them  and  the  Government  of  Sudan.  The  Central 
Committee  urged  all  parties,  their  supporters  abroad  and  those  seeking  to  assist  in 
the  achievement  of  a  negotiated  peace  to  support  the  resumption  of  the  IGAD 
Peace  process,  to  co-operate  with  it,  and  to  place  their  various  initiatives  within 
the  framework  of  the  IGAD  principles. 

The  Sudanese  churches  have  been  unceasing  in  their  own  efforts  to  promote  peace 
at  all  levels.  The  New  Sudan  Council  of  Churches  has  undertaken  a  significant, 
innovative  new  effort  in  this  direction  through  a  series  of  People-to-People  Peace 
Conferences  in  Southern  Sudan.  These  have  resolved  a  series  of  ethnic  and 
communal  conflicts  and  brought  hope  and  stability  to  some  of  the  areas  most 
affected  by  the  hostilities.  The  Khartoum-based  Sudan  Council  of  Churches  has 
also  developed  an  active  programme  in  advocacy  and  grassroots  peacemaking, 
especially  among  women  and  youth. 

At  the  regional  level,  the  IGAD  Peace  Process  —  that  started  with  much  promise 
and  hope  with  the  acceptance  of  the  Declaration  of  Principles  by  the  parties  to  the 
conflict  --  now  shows  signs  of  stagnation  despite  zealous  efforts  of  the  IGAD 
Secretariat  as  well  as  of  Northern  States  members  of  the  IGAD  Partners  Forum  to 
keep  the  negotiations  on  track.  These  have  not  been  sufficient  to  remove  the 
primary  obstacle  in  the  way  of  negotiations,  namely  the  reluctance  on  part  of  the 
Government  of  Sudan  to  accept  the  principles  of  separation  of  religion  and  state 
and  to  implement  fully  the  IGAD  Declaration  of  Principles.  As  a  result, 
impatience  with  the  slow  progress  of  negotiations  has  led  to  insistent  new  calls  by 
the  people  of  the  South,  and  of  their  churches,  for  self-determination  and 
independence  from  the  North. 

The  current  situation.  In  the  late  1990’s  the  Government's  oil  exploration  efforts 
in  Southern  Sudan,  in  co-operation  with  Western  and  Asian  petroleum  companies, 
succeeded  in  producing  some  150.000  barrels  a  day  in  the  Upper  Nile.  Oil 
production  has  contributed  to  an  escalation  of  the  conflict  and  hardened  the 
determination  of  the  Government  of  Sudan  to  pursue  a  military  solution  to  the 
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conflict.  The  churches  in  Sudan,  together  with  ecumenical  partners  abroad,  have 
called  for  a  just  sharing  of  oil  resources  and  have  demanded  that  the  oil  revenue 
be  spent  on  improving  the  situation  of  the  people  and  not  on  promotion  of  the  war 
effort  through  purchase  with  oil  revenues  of  more  sophisticated  arms. 

In  its  war  effort  the  Government  of  Sudan  has  used  air  power  ever  since  the  war 
began  in  Southern  Sudan.  In  recent  times,  however,  aerial  bombardment  has 
targeted  civilians  and  taken  an  increasingly  heavy  toll  through  high  altitude 
bombing.  Densely  populated  civilian  areas  like  Kotobi  and  Lui  have  been  bombed 
repeatedly,  resulting  in  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property.  One  of  these 
bombings  that  occurred  in  the  hometown  of  Bishop  Paride  shortly  after  he 
addressed  the  Eighth  WCC  Assembly  in  Harare  was  vigorously  protested 
immediately  by  the  WCC  Officers  to  the  Government  of  Sudan  through  its 
embassy  in  Zimbabwe. 

The  continuing  bombing  has  further  increased  the  suffering  of  the  people  already 
caught  in  the  midst  of  this  seemingly  endless  conflict.  Bombing  missions  have  not 
spared  NGOs  involved  in  humanitarian  relief  operations,  a  number  of  whose 
aircraft  have  been  destroyed.  These  air  strikes  eventually  drew  international 
attention.  They  were  suspended  for  a  period  in  the  middle  of  last  year  after  UN 
General  Secretary  Kofi  Annan  intervened,  but  were  resumed  with  a  vengeance 
later.  On  29  December  2000  the  Sudan  air  force  bombed  the  Episcopal  Church 
Cathedral  in  Lui,  Equatoria  Province,  completely  destroying  it.  The  raids  continue 
unabated  taking  a  continuing  heavy  toll  of  casualties. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  meeting  in  Potsdam 
from  29  January  to  6  February  2001,  profoundly  conscious  of  the  unbearable 
suffering  of  the  Sudanese  peoples,  especially  those  in  the  South,  as  a  result  of 
more  than  thirty  years  of  civil  war: 


•  calls  on  the  Government  of  Sudan  to  immediately  cease  the  bombing  of 
civilian  targets  of  Southern  Sudan,  Nuba  Mountains,  Southern  Blue  Nile  and 
other  marginalised  areas,  and  to  abide  by  international  law; 

•  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  no-fly  zone  in  these  areas,  except  for  protected 
access  of  aircraft  transporting  humanitarian  supplies; 
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•  urges  the  Government  of  Sudan,  the  SPLA  and  other  warring  parties  to  abide 
by  the  Geneva  Convention  and  to  allow  independent  observers  to  monitor  the 
situation; 

•  reminds  the  Government  of  Sudan  of  its  responsibility  to  guarantee  the  safety 
and  security  of  all  its  citizens  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South; 

•  notes  with  concern  that  the  oil  revenue  earned  by  the  Government  of  Sudan  is 
diverted  to  its  war  effort  and  contributes  to  the  escalation  of  fighting  in 
Southern  Sudan  rather  than  being  utilised  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
people  affected  by  the  hostilities; 

•  requests  member  churches  to  undertake  lobbying  and  advocacy  efforts  with 
governments  and  oil  companies  based  in  their  countries  for  the  cessation  of 
further  petroleum  exploration  and  development  in  Southern  Sudan  until  such 
time  as  a  peace  agreement  is  reached  between  the  parties; 

•  reiterates  its  conviction  that  any  lasting  peace  in  Sudan  must  be  negotiated 
with  the  support  of  partner  states  in  the  region  through  the  IGAD  peace 
process  and  the  Declaration  of  Principles  enunciated  thereunder; 

•  reassures  the  churches  of  the  Sudan  of  the  continuing  support  and  prayers  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  their  peace  efforts; 

•  appeals  to  WCC  member  churches  to  intensify  their  efforts  to  encourage  and 
support  the  joint  peace  initiative  of  the  Sudan  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
New  Sudan  Council  of  Churches;  and 

•  urges  churches  and  church-related  agencies  to  continue  to  provide  necessary 
humanitarian  support  to  the  Sudan  for  the  needs  of  refugees  and  displaced 
persons,  those  in  desperate  situations  of  poverty,  and  the  victims  of  war, 
including  especially  those  disabled  as  a  result  of  wounds  inflicted  through 
war,  mines  and  bombing. 

The  Central  Committee  adopted  these  recommendations  and  commended  them 

and  a  background  paper  to  the  churches  for  study  and  action 

5.4.2  Minute  on  the  Situation  in  the  Holy  Land  After  the  Outbreak  of  the 

Second  Palestinian  Uprising 

In  an  appeal  on  November  9,  2000  all  thirteen  Eastern  and  Oriental  Orthodox, 

Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches  of  Jerusalem,  expressed  their  conviction  that : 
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The  Church  believes  that  it  is  the  right  as  much  as  duty  of  an  occupied 
people  to  struggle  against  injustice  in  order  to  gain  freedom,  although  it 
also  believes  that  non-violent  means  of  struggle  remain  stronger  and  far 
more  efficient.  In  this  sense,  both  parties  must  show  the  necessary 
fortitude,  both  in  their  hearts  and  in  their  minds,  to  look  at  the  core  of  the 
conflict  so  that  the  Palestinian  people  can  gain  at  long  last  its  full 
freedom  within  its  own  sustainable  state.  It  is  imperative  now  to 
implement  principles  of  international  legitimacy  by  enforcing  the  binding 
UN  resolutions.  Such  fortitude  is  a  wise  sign  of  foresight  and  an 
indispensable  prerequisite  for  long-lasting  peace.  (Excerpt  from  “ A 
faithful  Appeal  ’j 

The  Central  Committee  expresses  its  deep  sadness  and  grave  concern  at  the  new 
escalation  of  violence  in  the  Palestinian  autonomous  and  occupied  territories  as 
well  as  Israel  over  the  last  four  months  that  has  claimed  a  terrible  toll  of  human 
life,  especially  among  Palestinian  children  and  youth.  It  extends  its  consolation  to 
all  the  afflicted  and  the  bereaved  and  assures  the  Heads  of  Churches  and  Christian 
communities  of  Jerusalem  of  its  constant  prayers  and  solidarity  as  they  bear  in 
their  hearts  and  minds  the  pain  of  their  communities  and  of  all  those  Palestinians 
and  Israelis  who  are  suffering  the  consequences  of  this  conflict. 

We  share  the  frustration  and  disappointments  of  our  Palestinian  sisters  and 
brothers.  We  are  deeply  disturbed  by  and  deplore  a  pattern  of  discrimination, 
routine  humiliation,  segregation  and  exclusion  which  restricts  Palestinian  freedom 
of  movement,  including  access  to  the  holy  sites  and  the  disproportionate  use  of 
military  force  by  Israel,  the  denial  of  access  to  timely  medical  assistance,  the 
destruction  of  property,  including  tens  of  thousands  of  olive  trees,  and  which 
requires  special  pennission  for  Palestinians  to  enter  areas  under  Israeli  jurisdiction 
and  establishes  “cantonisation”  of  the  land,  so  that  Palestinian  land  is  separated 
from  one  another  -  a  pattern  so  very  reminiscent  of  policies  that  the  WCC  has 
condemned  in  the  past. 

We  therefore  urge  the  member  churches  of  the  WCC  to  increase  their  efforts  to 
condemn  injustice  and  all  forms  of  discrimination,  to  end  Israeli  occupation,  to 
pray  for  and  promote  a  comprehensive  and  just  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  To  help 
inform  and  strengthen  those  efforts,  we  commend  to  the  churches  the  background 
infonnation  presented  to  this  meeting  for  their  study  and  urgent  action. 
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We  call  upon  the  General  Secretary  and  staff  of  the  Council  to: 

■  continue  their  support  of  efforts  towards  a  negotiated  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  based  on  international  law,  paying  special  attention  to  the  future  status  of 
Jerusalem,  the  right  of  return  of  Palestinian  refugees,  the  increasing  number 
of  settlements  and  measures  to  enforce  all  relevant  United  Nations 
resolutions,  including  those  regarding  the  withdrawal  from  all  occupied 
territories  -  the  Palestinian  occupied  territories,  the  Golan  Heights  and 
Shaba'a; 

■  continue  to  analyse  and  to  keep  the  member  churches  regularly  informed  on 
the  evolving  situation; 

■  accompany  the  churches  of  the  Holy  Land  and  their  members,  and  advocate 
their  rights; 

■  support  local  Israeli  and  Palestinian  grassroots  peace-building  efforts;  and 

■  promote  and/or  co-operate  with  church,  ecumenical  and  other  initiatives,  to 
strengthen  broad  international  support  for  a  comprehensive  peace  based  on 
justice  and  security  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  region. 

The  Central  Committee  adopted  this  minute. 

5.4.3  Minute  on  Colombia 

The  United  States  of  America  has  approved  and  is  implementing  its  “Plan 
Colombia”.  This  plan,  that  includes  the  provision  of  additional  military 
equipment  and  action  in  Colombian  territory,  was  denounced  by  the  Latin 
American  Council  of  Churches  (CLAI)  at  its  Assembly  in  Barranquilla,  Colombia 
(14-19  January  2001).  It  has  also  been  denounced  in  the  “Letter  of  the  Excluded” 
prepared  by  non-governmental  organisations  in  Latin  America  and  sent  to  the 
United  Nations  last  year. 

The  Latin  American  churches  consider  that  this  plan  is  adding  more  violence  to 
the  already  critical  situation  in  Colombia,  and  there  is  a  serious  danger  of 
expansion  of  the  conflict  into  other  Latin  American  countries.  In  fact,  the 
neighbouring  countries  are  already  deploying  military  forces  on  their  borders  with 
Colombia.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  number  of  refugees  and  displaced  people 
has  grown  dramatically.  In  the  year  2000,  38,000  people  were  killed.  Thousands 
more  have  disappeared,  been  maimed  or  displaced  from  their  homes.  The  Afro- 
Colombian  communities  and  Indigenous  Peoples  communities  have  been 
particularly  affected. 
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The  churches  in  Colombia  are  in  dialogue  with  sister  churches  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  including  the  churches  in  the  USA,  in  order  to  inform  them  about  the 
situation  and  develop  joint  actions  of  advocacy  and  solidarity.  The  General 
Secretary  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  USA  recently 
led  a  delegation  to  Colombia  to  assess  the  expansion  of  violence  and  seek  ways  to 
be  supportive  of  the  churches  in  Colombia  and  the  region. 

Convinced  that  military  aid  does  not  help  the  cause  of  peace,  the  Central 
Committee  joined  with  the  CLAI  Assembly  in  opposing  this  Plan.  It  expressed  its 
solidarity  with  the  Colombian  people,  especially  the  families  of  those  killed, 
maimed,  disappeared  or  displaced,  and  with  the  Colombian  churches  in  their  work 
to  support  peace.  It  urges  the  staff  of  the  Council  to  intensify  its  efforts  in  support 
of  a  negotiated  peace  to  end  the  decades-long  violence  in  Colombia. 

The  Central  Committee  adopted  this  minute. 

5.4.4  Minute  on  Cyprus 

Meeting  in  the  reunified  Germany,  the  Central  Committee  recalled  that  it  was 
during  its  meeting  in  Berlin,  in  August  of  1974,  that  Turkish  armed  forces  invaded 
Cyprus  and  occupied  thirty-seven  per  cent  of  its  territory,  causing  the  exodus  of 
more  than  250,000  people  from  their  lands.  The  Central  Committee  renewed  the 
World  Council  of  Churches’  appeals  for  justice,  peace,  reconciliation  and  the 
reunification  of  Cyprus,  and  reassured  the  people  and  the  Church  of  Cyprus  of  its 
continuing  prayers  that  this  long-standing  conflict  would  soon  be  settled  through 
negotiation,  and  this  last  wall  of  separation  in  Europe  finally  be  brought  down. 

The  Central  Committee  adopted  this  minute. 

5.4.5  Minute  on  Indonesia 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  notes  with  great  pain 
and  sorrow  that  the  inter-communal  violence  in  the  Malukus  region  that  began  in 
January  1999  has  left  over  5,000  people  dead,  some  500,000  displaced,  and 
property  worth  billions  of  rupiah  destroyed.  Trust  between  the  Muslims  and 
Christian  communities  has  seriously  eroded.  Though  cease-fires  and  moratoriums 
on  killings  have  periodically  been  agreed  between  the  two  communities,  these 
have  all  been  of  short  duration  and  fighting  has  been  renewed  with  a  vengeance. 
The  Indonesian  security  forces  have  often  been  irresponsible  and  inept  in  the 
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carrying  out  of  their  responsibilities,  and  have  repeatedly  failed  to  stop  or  control 
the  violence  and  bring  the  perpetrators  to  justice.  In  fact,  there  is  clear  evidence 
that  members  of  the  Indonesian  army  and  police  forces  have  participated  directly 
in  some  of  these  attacks.  National  authorities  have  to  date  failed  to  take  any 
disciplinary  action  against  such  offenders. 

The  situation  has  been  further  compounded  by  the  organised  entry  of  the  Java- 
based  radical  Islamic  group  called  “Lashkar  Jihad”,  thousands  of  whose  members 
have  indulged  in  systematic  “religious  cleansing”  of  Christians  and  acts  of  forced 
religious  conversions.  This  group  has  been  provided  arms  and  training  by  a 
section  of  the  Indonesian  armed  forces  and  has  also  received  support  and 
encouragement  from  Jakarta-based  politicians. 

r 

The  Central  Committee 

■  reiterates  the  WCC’s  expressions  of  solidarity  and  continuing  prayers  for  the 
people  and  churches  in  Indonesia  in  this  trying  time; 

■  reiterates  the  WCC’s  call  upon  religious,  political  and  military  leaders  in 
Indonesia  to  spare  no  effort  in  pursuing  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict, 
the  disarming  of  militias  on  all  sides,  and  the  restoration  of  law  and  order; 

■  calls  upon  the  WCC  to  continue  to  monitor  developments  here  and  to  support 
and  encourage  the  efforts  of  the  Communion  of  Churches  in  Indonesia  to 
engage  the  Islamic  Community  in  dialogue  to  promote  a  just  and  lasting 
peace; 

■  asks  the  WCC,  as  matter  of  priority,  to  explore  further  avenues  of  co¬ 
operation  amongst  the  world  faith  communities  to  address  together  the 
underlying  causes  of  inter-religious  violence  in  the  Malukus  and  Poso,  and 
the  situation  in  Aceh,  particularly  the  victimisation  of  women; 

■  calls  to  the  attention  of  the  member  churches  and  related  agencies  the  large- 
scale  displacement  of  people;  rehabilitation  needs  of  large  numbers  of 
persons  injured  or  maimed  in  the  fighting,  and  other  humanitarian  needs  and 
urged  them  to  respond  generously  through  Action  by  Churches  Together 
(ACT). 

5.4.6  The  Protection  of  Endangered  Populations  in  Situations  of  Armed 
Violence:  Toward  an  Ecumenical  Ethical  Approach 

The  Central  Committee  received  prior  to  this  meeting  the  draft  document  “The 
Use  of  Armed  Force  in  Support  of  Humanitarian  Purposes:  An  Ecumenical 
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Ethical  Approach”.  Some  Central  Committee  members  accepted  the  invitation  to 
comment  on  the  document  prior  to  this  meeting.  Others  have  spoken  to  its 
contents  in  response  to  the  Moderator’s  report  and  in  other  plenary  and  committee 
discussions  during  this  meeting.  Some  submitted  written  comments  to  the  Public 
Issues  Committee. 

The  Public  Issues  Committee  had  taken  all  these  into  account  and  had 
substantially  revised  the  text  of  the  document,  giving  it  a  new  title,  “The 
Protection  of  Endangered  Populations  in  Situations  of  Armed  Violence:  Toward 
an  Ecumenical  Ethical  Approach”  (Appendix  3)  Specific  references  to 
“humanitarian  intervention”  and  the  use  of  “armed  force”  have  been  removed  in 
favour  of  other  formulations. 

The  Committee  had  also  added  a  new  introduction  to  the  document,  in  the  light  of 
the  debates,  recalling  the  decision  of  the  Central  Committee  in  1992,  “that  active 
non-violent  action  be  affirmed  as  a  clear  emphasis  in  programmes  and  projects 
related  to  conflict  resolution”.  It  briefly  recalled  the  still  unresolved  differences  of 
perspectives  among  Christians  and  churches  with  respect  to  violence  and  non¬ 
violence  and  the  use  of  arms,  a  debate  that  has  continued  in  the  modem 
ecumenical  movement  almost  since  its  beginnings.  It  took  seriously  the  remark  of 
the  First  Assembly  (Amsterdam,  1948)  that  said: 

We  must  frankly  acknowledge  our  deep  sense  of  perplexity  in  the  face  of 
these  conflicting  opinions,  and  urge  upon  all  Christians  the  duty  of 
wrestling  continuously  with  the  difficulties  they  raise  and  of  praying 
humbly  for  God’s  guidance.  We  believe  there  is  a  special  call  to 
theologians  to  consider  the  theological  problems  involved.  In  the 
meantime,  the  churches  must  continue  to  hold  within  their  full  fellowship 
all  who  sincerely  profess  such  viewpoints  as  those  set  out  above  and  are 
prepared  to  submit  themselves  to  the  will  of  God  in  the  light  of  such 
guidance  as  may  be  vouchsafed  to  them. 

Seeking  to  follow  this  injunction,  and  keeping  in  mind  that  this  document  came 
before  the  Central  Committee  during  a  meeting  in  which  the  Decade  to  Overcome 
Violence  was  launched,  the  Public  Issues  Committee  had  sought  a  formulation 
that  could  be  adopted  by  consensus. 

The  Public  Issues  Committee  was  not  able  to  forge  such  a  consensus,  however  it 
was  able  to  develop  and  agree  upon  a  document  which  recognises  different 
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opinions.  The  Public  Issues  Committee  believed  that  in  this  form,  it  commended 
itself  to  the  Central  Committee  and  to  the  churches  for  further  study  and 
reflection. 

The  Moderator  of  the  Public  Issues  Committee,  Rev.  Dr.  Trond  Bakkevig, 
introduced  the  revised  document,  “The  Protection  of  Endangered  Populations  in 
Situations  of  Anned  Violence:  Toward  an  Ecumenical  Ethical  Approach,  and 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee.  (For  the  full  text 
of  the  document  as  revised  in  the  light  of  the  discussion  cf.  Appendix  III.) 

Discussion 

Ms.  Eden  Grace  expressed  appreciation  to  the  Committee  for  the  extensive 
changes  made  in  the  document  to  meet  the  concerns  expressed  by  representatives 
of  the  Historical  Peace  Churches.  She  was  prepared  to  support  the  revised  text, 
but  asked  for  a  change  in  the  first  recommendation.  Dr.  Bakkevig  accepted  the 
proposal  as  being  in  the  spirit  of  the  intentions  of  the  Committee. 

Rev.  Norman  Shanks  shared  Ms  Grace's  expression  of  appreciation  to  the 
Committee,  but  asked  for  a  change  in  the  second  recommendation  to  take  account 
of  “groups  advocating  large-scale  non-violent  intervention”.  Dr.  Bakkevig  also 
accepted  this  proposal  as  being  in  the  spirit  of  the  Committee. 

OKR  Marita  Kruger  proposed  that  the  Central  Committee  take  action  to 
commend  only  the  background  paper,  but  not  the  "Considerations  and  Criteria 
Related  to  the  Protection  of  Endangered  Populations  in  Situations  of  Anned 
Violence".  In  her  view  the  whole  matter  needed  more  discussion  in  the  churches 
and  a  fully  revised  document  should  be  brought  back  to  the  Central  Committee  at 
its  next  session  for  decision.  Dr.  Bakkevig  said  that  this  possibility  had  been 
extensively  discussed  in  the  Committee,  and  a  compromise  had  been  found  that 
took  note  of  serious  differences  of  opinion  on  the  matter.  In  the  Committee’s  view 
the  document  needed  to  be  provided  in  its  entirety  to  the  churches  for  further 
discussion.  He  therefore  opposed  the  proposal. 

Bishop  Margot  Kassmann  supported  the  proposal  of  Ms.  Kruger,  expressing 
concern  that  the  proposed  "Considerations  and  Criteria"  would  be  circulated  and 
taken  as  the  expression  of  opinion  of  the  WCC.  She  moved  that  they  be  removed 
from  the  document  and  referred  back  to  the  CCIA,  the  JPC  Advisory  Group  and 
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the  DOV  Reference  Group  for  further  discussion  and  brought  back  to  the  Central 
Committee  at  a  later  date. 

Following  consultation  between  the  Committee  and  members  of  the  Central 
Committee,  Dr.  Bakkevig  said  the  Committee  was  prepared  to  add  the  words,  "for 
Discussion"  in  the  heading  of  the  second  part  of  the  document,  clearly  indicating 
that  the  "Considerations  and  Criteria"  were  circulated  to  the  churches  for  this 
purpose  and  not  as  stated  policy  of  the  WCC. 

Bishop  Kassmann  maintained  her  motion. 

Rev.  Dr.  Maake  Masango,  a  member  of  the  Public  Issues  Committee,  appealed 
that  the  motion  not  be  adopted.  The  Committee  had  made  important  changes, 
seeking  to  accommodate  the  concerns  of  the  Historical  Peace  Churches,  and 
others  had  accepted  to  compromise  on  those  points  in  the  interests  of  the  unity  of 
the  fellowship.  He  hoped  that  the  debate  now  in  the  Central  Committee  would  not 
endanger  this  unity. 

Ms.  Christa  Kronshage  supported  Bishop  Kassmann's  motion ,  saying  that  ethical 
and  moral  questions  should  have  a  consensus  of  the  Central  Committee,  even  for 
purposes  of  further  discussion  in  the  churches. 

Rev.  Gregor  Henderson  opposed  the  motion.  There  was  need  to  respect  the 
different  views  on  the  issue  of  the  use  of  limited  violence.  These  come  in  part  out 
of  the  different  historical  and  current  contexts  of  those  engaged  in  the  discussion. 
The  "Considerations  and  Criteria"  should  be  maintained  for  further  discussion, 
because  they  help  focus  and  clarify  the  background  document.  We  should  not  get 
lost  in  a  theological  debate  that  fails  to  address  the  realities  in  which  some 
churches  are  called  to  witness. 

Bishop  Barry  Rogerson  said  that  his  church  had  a  strong  just  war  theological 
tradition.  It  needed  to  be  able  to  help  its  congregations  rethink  the  issues.  The 
second  part  of  the  document  clearly  recognises  the  witness  of  the  Historical  Peace 
Churches  and  challenges  the  just  war  positions  of  others  like  his  own. 

Mr.  Welly  Mandowen  considered  that  the  second  part  of  the  document  reflected 
the  basic  problem  in  his  own  situation  in  West  Papua/Irian  Jaya  and  that  of  many 
other  parts  of  the  world  where  people  are  at  serious  risk  in  situations  of  armed 
confrontation. 
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The  Moderator  then  put  the  motion  to  the  vote,  and  it  was  lost. 

Rev.  Fernando  Enns  said  the  whole  document  is  a  challenge  also  for  his  own 
Historical  Peace  Church.  If  we  do  not  challenge  one  another  in  the  ecumenical 
movement,  we  endanger  the  fellowship.  He  then  recommended  that  a  change  be 
made  in  recommendation  four  to  refer  the  document  back  not  only  to  the  CCIA 
but  also  to  the  DOV  Reference  Group  to  keep  the  process  more  open  in  the  further 
discussion.  Dr.  Bakkevig  accepted  this  on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

Ms  Ashley  Seaman  said  that  accountability  had  been  a  major  emphasis  of  the 
Decade  of  Churches  in  Solidarity  with  Women.  She  felt  the  recommendations 
were  too  gentle  on  the  matter  of  mutual  accountability.  We  should  not  give  up  the 
hope  that  the  long-standing  ecumenical  impasse  between  just  war  and  pacifist 
traditions  in  the  churches  might  one  day  be  overcome.  The  Central  Committee 
and  the  CCIA  should  take  seriously  this  challenge  through  fostering  a  continuing 
dialogue. 

Dr.  Bakkevig  agreed,  suggesting  that  this  could  be  stressed  in  the  General 
Secretary's  covering  note  when  he  transmits  the  document  to  the  churches. 

The  Moderator  then  put  the  following  amended  recommendations  to  the  vote,  and 
they  were  adopted  (three  against  and  two  abstentions). 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  meeting  in  Potsdam, 
29  January  -  6  February  200 1 : 

notes  and  conveys  to  the  churches  that  on  the  substance  of  the  concern  to  protect 
populations  caught  in  situations  of  armed  violence  described  in  the  following 
background  document,  there  was  broad  agreement,  but  that  some  differences 
remain  with  respect  to  the  use  of  armed  force  for  the  protection  of  endangered 
populations  in  situations  of  armed  violence; 

receives  and  commends  the  document  to  the  churches  for  further  study,  reflection 
and  use  -  as  they  may  deem  appropriate  -  in  their  continuing  dialogues  with 
policy-makers,  governments,  international  organisations,  research  bodies,  groups 
advocating  large-scale  non-violent  civilian  intervention  and  other  peace  initiatives 
and  with  civil  society  at  large; 
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requests  the  churches  to  share  the  results  of  these  studies,  reflections  and 
dialogues  with  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  (CCIA); 
and 

requests  the  CCIA ,  in  consultation  with  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence 
Reference  Group,  to  report  back  to  the  Central  Committee  at  a  later  date. 

The  Public  Issues  Committee  expressed  its  gratitude  to  all  those  who  participated 
in  this  dialogue,  and  for  the  spirit  prevailing  amongst  the  Committee,  that  sought 
to  hold  “all  who  sincerely  profess”  different  viewpoints  together  in  fellowship. 


6.  SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ON  ORTHODOX  PARTICIPATION 

IN  THE  WCC 

Metropolitan  Chrysostomos  of  Ephesus,  co-chair  of  the  Special  Commission  on 
Orthodox  Participation  in  the  WCC,  gave  some  background  information  on  the 
work  of  the  Special  Commission.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Assembly  in  Harare 
mandated  the  Special  Commission  to  study  and  analyse  the  whole  spectrum  of 
issues  related  to  Orthodox  participation  in  the  WCC.  The  mandate  was  given  for 
an  initial  period  of  3  years.  After  that  period  the  Special  Commission  was  to  make 
proposals  concerning  the  necessary  changes  in  structure,  style  and  ethos  of  the 
Council  and  submit  them  to  the  Central  Committee  and,  if  needed,  to  the  next 
WCC  Assembly. 

One  year  after  the  Harare  Assembly  the  first  meeting  of  the  Special  Commission 
was  convened.  The  Special  Commission  was  predicated  on  two  principles:  (1)  a 
parity  of  representation  between  Orthodox  and  other  WCC  member  churches,  and 
(2)  accountability  to  the  WCC  member  churches  and  the  ecumenical  movement  as 
a  whole.  In  December  1999  the  inaugural  meeting  was  held  in  Morges, 
Switzerland. 

The  first  step  towards  the  inaugural  plenary  meeting  was  the  Orthodox 
Preparatory  meeting  held  in  the  Orthodox  Centre  in  Chambesy,  Switzerland. 
Metropolitan  Chrysostomos  of  Ephesus  presented  a  paper  on  “What  Are  We 
Asking  For?”  which  allowed  an  open  and  creative  discussion  among  the  Orthodox 
members  and  led  to  the  formulation  of  concrete  proposals  to  the  Commission. 
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Among  other  things  it  was  proposed  to  create  a  small  flexible  group  of  4-5 
persons  from  both  sides  from  the  Executive  Committee  or  the  Central  Committee. 
This  group  was  to  study  the  issue  of  decision-making  by  consensus  and  not  by 
majority  vote.  This  proposal  is  recommended  by  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Special 
Commission  as  a  normative  effort  which  has  to  be  studied  and  to  be  decided. 

Metropolitan  Chrysostomos  noted  that  from  the  very  beginning  the  Orthodox 
expressed  their  interest  for  consensus  models  of  decision-making,  and  therefore 
their  willingness  to  explore  within  the  framework  of  the  Special  Commission 
various  models  of  mixed  bodies  that  would  ensure  a  fair  participation  of  the 
Orthodox  and  a  new  type  of  instrument  for  ecumenical  organisations. 

He  then  referred  to  the  first  plenary  meeting  of  the  Special  Commission  in  Morges 
in  December  1999,  where  60  participants  gathered.  During  that  meeting,  four 
areas  were  identified:  (1)  the  organisation  of  the  WCC;  (2)  the  style  and  ethos  of 
our  life  together  in  the  WCC;  (3)  theological  convergence's  and  differences 
between  Orthodox  and  other  traditions  in  the  WCC;  and  (4)  existing  models  and 
new  proposals  for  a  structural  framework  for  the  WCC  that  would  make  possible 
meaningful  participation  by  Orthodox  churches. 

Four  Sub-Committees  were  named  to  discuss  these  topics  thoroughly.  Within  a 
period  of  10  months  all  4  Sub-Committees  had  met  and  produced  reports  and 
recommendations  for  the  second  plenary  meeting.  Sub-Committees  1  and  IV  met 
in  Damascus,  Syria  and  discussed  WCC  structures  and  governments;  Sub¬ 
committee  II  met  at  Vilemov  in  the  Czech  Republic;  Sub  Committee  III  met  in 
Crete,  Greece. 

With  all  the  diversity  of  the  concerns  being  discussed  at  the  Sub-Committee 
meetings,  i.e.  WCC  structures,  decision-making,  ethos  and  style  of  life, 
theological  issues  etc.,  there  were  several  themes  which  arose  in  more  than  one 
Sub-Committee. 

Metropolitan  Chrysostomos  then  referred  to  the  second  plenary  meeting  which 
took  place  at  St.  Mark’s  Centre  in  Cairo  in  October  2000.  The  main  task  of  this 
meeting  was  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  Sub-Committees.  The  Cairo  meeting 
was  preceded  by  a  one-day  meeting  where  the  Orthodox  and  the  other  traditions 
represented  met  separately.  The  themes  arising  from  the  Sub-Committees  were 
discussed  in  plenary  and  in  groups  in  the  light  of  the  work  of  the  Special 
Commission. 
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A  vital  question  was  “What  kind  of  Council  does  the  ecumenical  movement  need 
to  work  towards  the  future  in  light  of  the  CUV”?  The  discussions  yielded  the 
following  distillation  of  themes  arising  from  the  Sub-Committees  report  taken  as  a 
whole:  (1)  issues  related  to  membership,  (2)  a  review  of  the  decision-making 
process,  (3)  worship/common  prayer,  (4)  ecclesiological  issues,  and  (5) 
developing  ecumenical  methodology  for  approaching  social  and  ethical  issues. 

At  a  later  session  the  Moderator  pointed  out  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  the 
Special  Commission  had  submitted  a  report  to  the  Central  Committee.  He  then 
referred  to  the  major  issues  dealt  with  by  the  Special  Commission. 

Although  the  Special  Commission  started  with  Harare,  it  has  its  roots  in  the  pre- 
Harare  period.  The  Orthodox  churches  had  repeatedly  expressed  their 
dissatisfaction  pertaining  to  certain  aspects,  realities  and  concerns  related  to  the 
life  and  witness  of  the  WCC.  The  Council  responded  immediately  and  positively 
by  inviting  the  Orthodox  churches  to  a  dialogue.  Harare  reaffirmed  the  position  of 
the  Council  and  the  necessity  of  opening  this  dialogue. 

The  intention  of  this  process  was  not  to  satisfy  some  of  the  concerns  and 
expectations  of  the  Orthodox  churches,  but  to  challenge  the  WCC  member 
churches  to  see  the  need  of  re-evaluating  and  reassessing  the  togetherness  in  the 
WCC  after  more  than  50  years  of  being  together.  This  process  was  not  to  be  seen 
exclusively  in  an  Orthodox  perspective,  but  in  an  ecumenical  perspective.  The 
question  raised  was,  what  are  the  challenges,  concerns,  needs,  and  problems 
emerging  from  the  togetherness  in  the  WCC  and  within  that  context,  what  are  the 
problems  and  the  concerns  that  the  Orthodox  churches  want  to  share  with  the 
other  member  churches. 

Referring  to  the  report  of  the  Special  Commission,  the  Moderator  pointed  out  that 
the  Commission  has  identified  a  number  of  problems,  concerns  and  perspectives 
that  are  part  of  the  life  together. 

He  then  invited  Bishop  Koppe,  co-chair  of  the  Special  Commission,  to  present  the 
Interim  Report  of  the  Special  Commission,  mentioning  that  Central  Committee 
members  were  invited  to  contribute  to  the  work  of  the  Special  Commission  and  to 
examine  whether  it  is  proceeding  in  the  right  direction. 
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Bishop  Koppe  thanked  also  on  behalf  of  Metropolitan  Chrysostomos  all  members 
of  the  Special  Commission  for  their  intensive  collaboration  and  the  Orthodox 
churches  in  Syria,  Czech  Republic,  Greece  and  Egypt  for  hosting  the  meetings. 
The  excellent  hospitality  contributed  decisively  to  getting  to  know  the  respective 
Orthodox  contexts.  The  host  churches  helped  the  Commission  to  understand  the 
treasures  of  the  traditions  and  the  challenges  in  the  respective  societies,  i.e.  “to 
study  and  analyse  the  whole  spectrum  of  issues  related  to  Orthodox  participation 
in  the  WCC”. 

Bishop  Koppe  then  drew  the  attention  of  the  Central  Committee  to  the  second  part 
of  the  Commission’s  mandate,  that  is  “to  make  proposals  concerning  the 
necessary  changes  in  structure,  style  and  ethos  of  the  Council”. 

He  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  most  important  questions  is,  what  is  meant  by  the 
phrase  “visible  unity  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ?”  Therefore  it  must  be  asked 
whether  the  ecclesiological  self-understanding  of  Orthodox  churches  leaves  space 
for  other  churches,  and  how  this  space  and  its  limits  can  be  described.  The 
Protestant  churches,  according  to  their  self-understanding,  have  a  much  broader 
conception,  because  they  see  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  everywhere  where  the 
Gospel  is  preached  and  the  Holy  Sacraments  are  administered  according  to  the 
Gospel.  However,  they  too  are  faced  with  the  question  of  how  they  understand, 
maintain  and  express  their  belonging  to  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church. 

Bishop  Koppe  noted  that  in  spite  of  the  collaboration  of  excellent  theologians  in 
the  Special  Commission,  there  is  a  desire  to  relate  to  the  work  of  the  Commission 
on  Faith  and  Order  with  regard  to  these  questions. 

He  mentioned  that  during  bigger  ecumenical  gatherings  worship  should  follow  the 
respective  liturgical  traditions  of  the  WCC  member  churches.  One  open  question 
for  Protestants  is,  in  how  far  can  one  learn  from  each  other  and  see  the  positive 
aspects  of  liturgical  enrichment? 

The  methodological  approach  in  social  and  ethical  issues  includes  the  question,  of 
how  to  introduce  procedures  for  selecting  themes  for  common  deliberation 
without  causing  new  divisions. 

Concerning  “Membership”  and  “Decision-Making  Process”  he  noted  that  it 
became  clear  that  there  is  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  practice  on  both  sides. 
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Sub-Committees  I  and  IV  have  discussed  models  of  other  churches,  for  example 
from  Canada  and  Australia.  In  this  context  he  referred  to  the  decision  of  the 
Executive  Committee  to  link  the  question  of  membership  with  the  reflections  of 
the  Special  Commission.  Individual  churches  could  be  represented  by 
confessional  families  or  regional  associations.  Current  examples  of  this  model  are 
for  instance  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  the  Federation  of  Protestant 
Churches  in  Switzerland,  and  the  United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  India. 

Bishop  Koppe  stated  that  the  Interim  Report  clearly  recommends  that  matters  of 
doctrine,  social,  ethical  and  political  judgement  should  be  decided  by  consensus 
and  not  by  majority  vote.  Matters  of  finance,  administration  and  appointment  are 
best  resolved  by  voting. 

Finally,  one  might  consider  how  the  idea  of  a  Forum,  which  offers  space  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Pentecostal  churches,  could  find  its  place  in  these 
reflections. 

Bishop  Koppe  concluded  by  saying  that  after  a  year  of  intensive  collaboration 
considerable  progress  was  made  in  listening  to  the  Orthodox  voices,  their 
concerns,  frustrations  and  expectations. 

The  Moderator  thanked  Bishop  Koppe  for  his  report,  noting  that  it  raised 
fundamental  questions,  which  are  at  the  heart  of  the  WCC’s  life  and  witness.  He 
emphasised  that  the  Interim  Report  (Appendix  4)  was  submitted  to  the  Central 
Committee  for  information.  He  then  invited  the  Central  Committee  members  to 
react  to  it  and  state  whether  or  not  the  Commission  is  proceeding  in  the  right 
direction. 

Discussion 

Rev.  Mari  Kinnunen  expressed  her  appreciation  for  the  Interim  Report  because  it 
had  picked  up  the  key  issues.  During  the  Women’s  meeting,  where  the  matter  had 
been  discussed,  two  of  the  concerns  were  raised:  the  consensus  model  of  reaching 
decisions,  and  worship.  What  will  happen  to  the  prophetic  voice  of  the  WCC? 
Will  a  decision-making  process,  based  on  consensus,  silence  this  voice?  What  is 
that  prophetic  voice  and  in  what  sense  has  it  been  a  common  voice  of  the  WCC 
member  churches?  Can  a  prophetic  voice  be  a  common  voice?  Would  it  be 
possible  to  find  some  new,  prophetic  breakthroughs  using  the  consensus  model? 
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She  did  not  think  that  consensus  would  necessarily  block  programmes  like  the  one 
to  Combat  Racism.  She  pointed  out  that  discussion,  consensus  building  or 
agreement  to  disagree  was  important  for  the  future  life  of  the  Council. 

Concerning  worship,  the  Interim  Report  clearly  stated  that  “the  positive  witness  of 
past  practice  needed  to  be  taken  into  account”.  It  is  important  to  find  new  ways  of 
praying  together.  She  noted  that  the  work  of  the  Special  Commission  has  been  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland. 

Dean  Anders  Gadegaard  appreciated  how  far  the  Special  Commission  has  come 
in  analysing  the  conditions  for  a  possible  deeper  fellowship  among  WCC  member 
churches.  He  pointed  out  that  the  initiatives  suggested  to  secure  each  member 
church  a  safe  space  in  the  ecumenical  movement  and  to  achieve  a  deeper 
fellowship  are  highly  recommendable.  There  is  a  need  to  discuss  and  study 
fundamental  ecclesiological  issues,  to  involve  member  churches  as  agents  of  the 
WCC,  and  to  reach  a  consensus-oriented  decision-making  model. 

His  three  comments  to  the  report  are  as  follows: 

Paragraph  3.2.5:  When  a  deeper  fellowship  in  mutual  respect  is  a  primary  goal,  he 
questioned  whether  it  is  appropriate  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  participating  on 
different  levels  in  the  movement.  The  idea  of  observer  status  seems  to  be 
contradictory  to  the  entire  purpose  of  the  work  of  the  Special  Commission.  Many 
dangers  are  connected  with  such  a  suggestion.  Member  churches  which  for  one 
reason  or  another  are  reluctant  to  commit  themselves  fully  to  the  ecumenical 
movement  could  feel  tempted  to  relate  as  observers.  This  could  lead  to  a 
dangerous  dissolution  of  the  movement  and  the  WCC. 

Paragraph  4.7:  If  the  new  idea  of  a  consensus  model  were  accepted,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  establish  Parity  Committees.  Voting  would  no  longer  be  at  the 
core  of  the  WCC,  it  would  be  replaced  by  agreements. 

Paragraph  8.4:  He  asked  for  clarification  regarding  the  interpretation  of  the 
phrase,  “The  Commission  envisions  a  Council  that  will  hold  churches  together  in 
an  ecumenical  space...”  Does  this  mean  widening  the  fellowship  of  churches  into 
an  open  or  flexible  space  or  platform,  where  as  many  churches  and  church 
organisations  as  possible  come  together,  or  does  it  mean  to  bring  mutually 
committed  member  churches  even  closer  to  one  another  in  understanding  and 
sharing  their  concerns,  theologies  and  liturgical  traditions? 
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Rev.  John  Roberts  had  discussed  the  report  with  representatives  of  the  four  other 
member  churches  in  New  Zealand:  He  reported  their  comments  as  follows: 

The  four  churches  have  difficulty  with  the  Orthodox-Non-Orthodox  church 
distinction  made  in  the  report  and  hope  some  other  way  of  making  this  distinction 
can  be  found. 

In  paragraph  2.1  issues  of  “homosexuality,  the  ordination  of  women  and  the  use  of 
inclusive  language  in  relation  to  God”  are  identified  as  threatening  the  unity  of  the 
fellowship  of  the  church.  While  these  issues  may  create  difficulties  for  Orthodox 
churches,  they  are  at  the  cutting  edge  of  theological  expression  for  some  other 
WCC  member  churches  and  should  not  be  considered  “off  limits”.  Can  this  be 
seen  as  a  creative  tension  in  which  healthy  debate  can  take  place  and  differing 
views  are  respected?  There  has  to  be  room  for  expressing  differing  views  in  the 
ecumenical  space  which  is  the  WCC.  Thus  the  WCC  can  become  a  place  of 
genuine  encounter  and  dialogue  between  historic  traditions  and  the  indigenous  or 
contemporary  theologies  emerging  in  some  member  churches. 

Referring  to  a  news  item  in  ENI  of  15  November  2000,  which  stated  that  the 
suggestion  to  base  WCC  membership  on  world  confessional  families  did  not  seem 
to  have  found  favour,  Mr.  Roberts  found  that  reassuring  because  he  is  a  member 
of  a  small  church  that  fosters  ecumenical  rather  than  confessional  links.  However, 
Paragraph  3.2.6  seems  to  keep  the  matter  open  by  referring  to  “the  exploration  of 
a  membership  category  of  families  of  churches”.  In  paragraph  4.9  there  is 
reference  to  a  “quorum  within  families  of  churches”  and  paragraph  4. 12  mentions 
“membership  of  governing  bodies  being  established  through  ...  a  family 
nomination  process”.  Such  moves  should  be  discouraged.  They  would  be 
disempowering  for  small  churches  with  little  or  no  family  confessional  link. 

The  ENI  report  also  stated  that  consideration  was  to  be  given  to  a  structure  in 
which  smaller  churches  would  be  jointly  represented.  Member  churches  in  New 
Zealand  are  concerned  about  any  suggestion  that  would  take  away  their  right  to 
participate  in  the  life  of  the  WCC  at  a  structural  level  on  a  regular  basis.  It  is 
important  that  they  can  participate  fully  in  Assemblies  and  the  like.  Small 
churches  must  not  be  dominated  by  the  larger  churches  or  feel  they  have  a  lesser 
role  to  play  in  the  WCC  simply  because  of  their  size.  They  have  much  to  offer, 
need  to  be  heard  and  should  have  the  same  rights  of  access  as  the  bigger  ones. 
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He  then  noted  that  it  was  heartening  that  the  consensus  method  of  decision¬ 
making  is  being  advocated.  However  the  report  suggests  that  the  method  will  not 
be  used  for  all  decision-making.  Paragraph  4.5  suggests  voting  will  be  used  at 
times  and  4.9  refers  to  “qualified  majority  voting”.  Mr.  Roberts  pointed  out  that 
in  his  church  the  consensus  method  is  used  for  all  decision  making.  Some 
guidelines  on  how  consensus  decision  making  would  work  in  the  life  of  the  WCC 
would  be  necessary.  Some  member  churches  have  considerable  experience  in 
using  consensus  which  the  WCC  could  benefit  from. 

With  regard  to  a  smaller  Assembly  he  pointed  out  that  this  would  inevitably  limit 
the  ability  of  some  churches  either  to  participate  altogether  or  to  participate 
effectively.  The  Assembly  is  the  only  place  some  member  churches  can 
participate  in  the  structure  of  the  WCC. 

The  emphasis  of  the  report  is  on  prayer  that  arises  out  of  the  liturgical  traditions  of 
WCC  member  churches.  While  there  was  an  obvious  uneasiness  with  the  forms 
of  worship  used  for  instance  at  the  Harare  Assembly,  Mr.  Roberts  emphasised 
that  the  evaluation  of  the  Harare  Assembly  stated  that  “The  worship  life  of  the 
Assembly  rated  highly  with  participants”.  That  evaluation  says  something 
significant  about  the  worship  at  WCC  gatherings. 

Opposition  is  expressed  in  the  report  to  the  use  of  syncretism  and  of  inclusive 
language  in  relation  to  God.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  healthy  gospel 
and  culture  debate  going  on  in  many  churches.  Some  are  seeking  to  contextualise 
liturgy  and  draw  on  indigenous  perspectives.  This  is  valid,  and  it  would  be  a  pity 
if  it  could  not  find  some  expression  in  WCC  worship/common  prayer.  Inclusive 
language  both  in  relation  to  humanity  and  to  God  has  become  a  given  for  many 
churches. 

Bishop  Barry  Rogerson  thanked  the  Special  Commission  for  the  report  and  for 
receiving  it  before  the  Central  Committee  meeting  so  that  he  could  share  it  with 
various  people  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Regarding  Membership,  paragraphs  3.2.1  and  3.2.2:  When  the  Basis  of  the  WCC 
was  formulated,  Archbishop  William  Temple  wrote  a  very  short  paragraph 
making  it  quite  clear  that  this  was  not  a  test  of  Orthodoxy.  It  was  an  opportunity 
for  those  churches  which  wished  to  be  part  of  the  fellowship  of  the  WCC  to  judge 
themselves  against  the  Basis.  He  hoped  that  this  particular  approach  would  not  be 
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changed  as  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  creative  and  deals  with  mature  Christian 
communities. 

Bishop  Rogerson  pointed  out  that  we  would  understand  each  other  better  if  we 
were  allowed  to  attend  worship  services  which  have  an  integrity  associated  with 
member  churches. 

Issues  of  consensus,  paragraph  4.5:  Bishop  Rogerson  referred  to  his  attendance  at 
the  Provincial  Synod  of  the  Province  of  Melanesia  which  is  supposed  to  take 
votes,  but  really  works  on  the  basis  of  consensus.  He  is  not  quite  sure  about  the 
categories  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  consensus.  He  can  see  that  the 
consensus  method  should  be  used  for  matters  of  doctrine  and  ethical  issues, 
because  they  are  at  the  heart  of  what  one  believes.  However  the  decision-making 
process  for  issues  relating  to  social  and  political  judgement  ought  to  be 
reconsidered.  He  then  mentioned  that  some  of  the  decisions  of  the  WCC  have 
been  unpalatable  to  some  member  churches,  i.e.  Program  to  Combat  Racism,  anti¬ 
apartheid,  etc.  Nevertheless  they  helped  change  the  face  of  Southern  Africa. 

In  relation  to  paragraph  4.8,  he  asked  what  is  meant  by  “main  families”.  He 
noted  that  actually  we  do  not  fit  together  as  easily  as  Orthodox  -  non-Orthodox, 
Orthodox  -  Protestants.  His  Church,  the  Church  of  England,  believes  it  is 
Catholic  and  Reformed. 

In  concluding  he  said  that  the  Interim  Report  is  a  very  good  piece  of  work  and  he 
hoped  that  what  was  said  here  would  be  seen  by  the  Special  Commission  as 
positive  contributions  to  the  discussion. 

Bishop  Kassmann  asked  why  the  concerns  which  are  dealt  with  in  the  Special 
Commission  are  not  taken  up  by  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  as  they  are 
basically  questions  of  ecclesiology. 

With  regard  to  ecumenical  worship  services  she  felt  that  the  combination  of  the 
different  traditions,  the  discovery  that  we  can  pray  and  sing  together,  is  a  basic 
encouragement.  Ecumenical  spirituality  carries  the  ecumenical  movement.  This 
has  effects  right  in  our  churches.  She  gave  as  an  example  the  new  hymn  book  of 
the  EKD  which  includes  a  K yrie  from  Russia  and  a  Halleluja  from  the  Pacific. 
The  worshipping  community  in  the  WCC  is  something  special,  and  therefore  she 
pleaded  urgently  not  to  follow  the  proposal  of  the  Special  Commission  to  separate 
the  liturgical  traditions. 
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With  regard  to  the  remark  that  in  doctrinal  questions  decisions  should  not  be  taken 
by  majority  vote,  she  noted  that  the  WCC  never  claimed  doctrinal  authority  over 
its  member  churches.  The  Toronto  Declaration  of  1950  clearly  states 
“Membership  does  not  imply  that  each  church  must  regard  the  other  member 
churches  as  churches  in  the  true  and  full  sense  of  the  word”. 

Finally  Bishop  Kassmann  raised  two  questions: 

Paragraphs  8.4,  8.5  and  8.6:  How  does  the  Special  Commission  envision  the 
Council  in  the  future?  The  General  Secretary  already  emphasised  that  there  are 
many  visits  and  meetings  between  churches.  She  noted  that  we  need  a  Council 
which  in  times  of  globalisation  makes  known  on  world  level  the  voice  of  non- 
Roman  Catholic  Churches.  If  the  WCC  buries  itself  in  holy  space,  it  may  find 
itself  in  dealing  only  with  itself,  and  it  would  no  longer  be  of  relevance  either  to 
the  world  or  to  the  churches. 

Concerning  “limited  participation”  Bishop  Kassmann  raised  the  question  about 
the  praxis  of  the  Russian-Orthodox  Church.  She  also  would  like  to  know  how 
much  churches  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  are  participating  in  the  debate. 

Prof.  Vlassios  Phidas  pointed  out  that  the  Special  Commission  has  a  specific  role 
to  fulfil  which  is  different  from  that  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  The 
whole  question  of  worship  and  ecclesiology  is  very  crucial,  because  it  refers  to  the 
identity  and  the  perspectives  of  the  WCC  in  the  future.  It  is  also  of  crucial 
importance  for  the  participation  of  Orthodox  churches  in  multilateral  and  bilateral 
dialogues  for  which  a  common  basis  has  to  be  found. 

Rev.  Ruth  Bottoms  focussed  her  comment  on  Worship  and  Common  Prayer.  She 
noted  that  the  WCC  worship  has  influenced  and  formed  her.  The  fact  that  we  meet 
together  in  Christ  and  exchange  the  peace  is  very  meaningful.  We  experience 
being  in  Christ  with  people  with  whom  we  do  not  always  agree. 

She  then  questioned  the  difference  between  common  prayer  and  worship.  The 
comments  about  syncretistic  elements  have  led  her  to  examine  her  own  practices 
as  a  worship  leader.  When  is  it  syncretism  and  when  is  it  inculturation? 
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Referring  to  living  liturgical  practice  she  noted  that  Baptists  do  not  have  a  prayer- 
book  with  forms  of  worship  which  have  to  be  followed,  and  a  worship  leader  is 
free  to  incorporate  elements  from  other  traditions. 

Rev.  Dr.  Angelique  Walker-Smith  proposed  that  the  Commission  should 
concentrate  not  only  on  the  four  issues  mentioned  in  paragraph  1.3  of  the  Interim 
Report,  but  also  consider  the  character  of  devotional  and  spiritual  life.  She  then 
asked,  how  is  the  Commission  living  out  its  own  devotional  and  spiritual  life  and 
how  is  this  being  integrated  to  promote  community  building  of  relationships  and 
story  telling?  How  can  this  component  provide  “a  contextual  laboratory”  for 
learning  so  that  it  shapes  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  to  the  Central 
and  Programme  Committees? 

She  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  priority  concern  for  understanding  matters  of 
diaconia,  mission  and  environment.  Referring  to  point  4  of  the  report,  she  pointed 
out  that  there  is  a  need  for  careful  definition  of  the  term  “minority”.  It  is  often 
culturally  defined. 

She  emphasised  that  the  Special  Commission  should  not  restrict  its  proposals  to 
structural  recommendations  to  the  WCC  as  organisation,  but  to  the  WCC  as  a 
facilitator  for  inviting  and  hosting  non-member  churches  as  well  as  member 
churches.  Thus  the  increasing  number  of  independent  churches  could  be 
addressed  and  not  be  left  in  the  margins,  not  understanding  who  Orthodox 
churches  are. 

She  hoped  that  the  guidelines  given  by  the  Special  Commission  would  help  the 
WCC  and  its  constituency  to  consider  how  these  principles  and  thinking  can  be 
made  accessible  to  people  at  the  grassroots  level. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hilarion  Alfeyev  thanked  the  co-moderators  of  the  Special  Commission 
for  their  very  comprehensive  report,  which  reflected  the  major  points  of  the 
discussions  of  the  Special  Commission.  He  then  assured  the  Central  Committee 
that  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  committed  itself  to  various  forms  of  inter- 
Christian  activities  and  to  the  ecumenical  movement  a  long  time  ago.  It  is  still  a 
full  and  integral  part  of  this  movement,  and  it  will  continue  to  participate  in  it.  As 
an  example  he  mentioned  the  document  issued  by  the  Council  of  Bishops  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  August  2000. 
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For  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  the  importance  of  the  Special  Commission  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  clearly  sees  the  major  shortcoming  of  the  present  structure  of 
the  WCC.  The  Orthodox  representatives  are  a  minority  in  the  Council's  structures 
and  as  such,  they  always  feel  that  there  is  not  enough  space  for  them  to  express 
fully  their  concerns  and  be  heard.  In  this  context  he  referred  to  the  majority  vote. 

He  stated  that  another  shortcoming  of  the  present  WCC  structure  is  that  it  is  not 
inclusive  of  large  groups  of  Christians  such  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Pentecostal  churches.  Therefore,  the  WCC  does  not  adequately  represent  world 
Christianity. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  had  made  several  proposals  as  to  a  possible  new 
structure  of  the  WCC,  and  all  these  proposals  had  been  discussed  by  the  Special 
Commission  and  critically  assessed. 

The  model  of  representation  according  to  families  of  churches  was  met  with 
severe  criticism  on  the  part  of  those  churches,  which  do  not  feel  themselves  as 
belonging  to  a  particular  family. 

Dr.  Alfeyev  pointed  out  that  many  members  of  the  Special  Commission  felt  that 
the  consensus  model  is  essential  for  the  work  of  the  WCC,  as  long  as  it  provides 
space  not  only  for  a  majority  but  also  for  a  minority  to  be  heard. 

Referring  to  the  “observer  status”,  he  said  that  if  we  create  an  observer  status  for 
some  churches  within  the  structure  of  the  WCC,  these  churches  which  feel  they 
cannot  participate  fully  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  withdraw  into  this  status. 
However  with  the  present  structure  we  push  those  churches  to  withdraw 
completely,  as  for  example  the  Orthodox  churches  in  Georgia  and  Bulgaria. 

With  regard  to  paragraph  4.7,  he  pointed  to  the  necessity  to  create  within  the 
WCC  a  governing  body  in  which  Orthodox  and  non-Orthodox  would  have  equal 
membership.  This  body  could  be  called  Business  Committee  or  Joint 
Commission. 

He  concluded  by  saying  that  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  attaches  great 
importance  to  the  work  of  the  Special  Commission  and  sees  its  future  within  the 
WCC  directly  depending  on  the  results  of  the  work  of  this  Commission. 
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Archbishop  Anastasios  reminded  the  Central  Committee  that  during  the  Cold 
War,  especially  in  Europe,  the  churches  and  the  ecumenical  movement  were  the 
bridges  between  people  for  understanding,  sympathy  and  sharing  in  their 
suffering.  He  feared  that  in  this  period  of  globalisation  people  and  churches  stress 
their  own  identity.  The  whole  discussion  is  not  only  about  good  Orthodox  and  bad 
Protestants  or  vice-versa,  but  it  is  much  deeper,  and  the  issue  has  to  be  approached 
with  prayer  and  real  discussion. 

He  expressed  his  appreciation  for  the  establishment  of  the  Special  Commission, 
because  the  biggest  danger  is  not  reaction  but  the  silence,  indifference  and 
withdrawal  of  churches. 

He  mentioned  that  he  does  not  understand  why  the  prophetic  role  of  the  WCC  is 
related  so  much  to  the  voting  system  of  democratic  tradition  and  why  the  WCC 
would  lose  its  prophetic  voice  if  it  adopted  the  consensus  model.  No  passage  in 
the  Bible  mentions  a  process  of  a  majority  vote;  it  was  always  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  guided  the  people. 

In  the  history  of  the  WCC  the  most  important  voices  did  not  come  as  a  result  of  a 
vote,  but  by  being  together  and  struggling  together.  For  Archbishop  Anastasios 
the  great  danger  is  that  we  separate  once  again.  The  Orthodox  churches  do  not 
want  to  become  judges  of  anybody,  but  they  want  to  share  their  problems.  He  also 
referred  to  some  fundamentalist  circles  in  Orthodox  churches  that  are  against  the 
ecumenical  movement. 

He  emphasised  that  for  the  Orthodox  churches  it  is  important  to  stay  together,  and 
the  Special  Commission  offers  a  great  opportunity  to  discuss  the  concerns  in  a 
very  serious  and  responsible  way. 

He  stated  that  in  the  process  of  globalisation  the  tendency,  even  in  many  Orthodox 
countries,  is  the  interest  to  save  their  own  identity.  But  he  warned  that  we  must 
not  become  isolated  in  a  world  where  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  population  have 
no  relation  with  the  Christian  faith.  The  Gospel  teaches  us  to  be  in  the  world  and 
to  give  witness  without  asking  about  the  result  of  our  witness. 

Archbishop  Anastasios  concluded  in  saying  that  in  the  time  of  globalisation, 
secularism  and  the  rise  of  other  religions,  the  most  important  message  Christians 
can  give  is  to  be  together. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Clifton  Kirkpatrick  pointed  out  that  his  comments  are  in  the  same 
spirit  as  those  of  Archbishop  Anastasios,  but  from  a  perspective  of  a  Protestant 
tradition.  He  reminded  the  Central  Committee  of  the  passage  1.  Corinthians  12 
that  describes  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ;  a  body  in  which  there  are  arms 
and  legs,  eyes  and  ears,  all  having  great  differences  but  united  together  in  Jesus 
Christ;  complementing  one  another,  seeking  together  to  build  up  that  unity  in  faith 
and  witness  that  holds  us  together.  According  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  if  one  part  of 
the  body  suffers,  all  suffer  together;  when  one  is  honoured,  all  are  honoured 
together.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  emphasised  that  finding  a  way  for  us  to  be  together,  and 
remain  together  strongly  united  in  Christ,  is  absolutely  essential. 

He  stressed  that  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  the  WCC  is  that  it  is  always  held 
together  in  tension  and  in  communality  -  a  commitment  to  the  unity  of  the  Church 
and  to  humankind,  a  commitment  to  faith  and  order  and  to  life  and  work,  a 
commitment  to  being  the  Church  and  to  common  witness.  He  felt  that  in  this 
report  the  calling  for  a  new  model  of  the  Council  really  focussed  on  the 
commitment  to  the  unity  in  Christ,  to  the  Church’s  sense  of  ecclesiology  or  of 
being  Church. 

He  hoped  that  in  the  final  report  equal  attention  will  be  given  as  to  how  such  a 
new  model  might  facilitate  that  common  witness,  that  sense  of  being  the  body  of 
Christ  to  make  a  difference  to  the  world,  to  share  the  Gospel,  to  reflect  that  sense 
of  seeking  to  be  a  living  demonstration  of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  Commitments 
to  overcoming  racism,  solidarity  with  women,  dealing  with  globalisation,  common 
mission  and  evangelism  are  also  at  the  very  heart  of  the  WCC,  but  they  seem  to 
have  been  less  addressed  by  the  Special  Commission.  His  hope  is  that  the  new 
model  will  not  only  reflect  the  unity  of  the  Church,  but  also  common  witness. 

Bishop  Dr.  Zacharias  Mar  Theophilus  offered  his  comments  as  a  member  of  the 
Special  Commission.  He  stressed  the  fact  that  in  the  Commission  there  is  a  good 
relationship  and  fellowship.  It  was  encouraging  to  hear  both  Orthodox  and  non- 
Orthodox  members  of  the  Central  Committee  endorse  the  work  of  the  Special 
Commission. 

He  reminded  the  Central  Committee  that  the  majority  of  Orthodox  Churches  have 
joined  the  WCC  since  1961.  Since  then  the  nature,  texture  and  ethos  of  the  WCC 
have  changed  positively.  He  underlined  the  centrality  of  worship,  liturgy, 
spirituality  and  ecclesiology.  The  growing  number  of  member  churches  has 
given  a  new  measure  of  diversity  to  the  Council.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Special 
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Commission  and  the  WCC  will  have  to  face  the  question  of  how  far  the  diversity 
in  the  liturgical  and  ecclesiological  life  of  the  churches  can  be  reflected  in  the  life 
of  the  Council. 

With  regard  to  the  decision-making  process,  he  pointed  out  that  decisions  taken  by 
the  WCC  are  not  mandatory  or  binding  on  any  church.  However  the  proposal  for 
the  consensus  method  of  reaching  decisions  is  a  good  one. 

One  major  concern  the  Special  Commission  will  have  to  deal  with  is  how  the 
structure  of  the  WCC  can  be  reconstituted  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  satisfactory  for 
all  churches,  so  that  they  feel  they  are  on  equal  status,  committed  to  Christ  and  to 
each  other.  Further  discussion  is  needed  with  regard  to  representation  by  families 
or  confessions. 

He  is  hopeful  about  the  future  of  the  Special  Commission  and  of  the  WCC. 

Archbishop  Nifon  of  Targoviste,  also  a  member  of  the  Special  Commission, 
agreed  with  the  substance  contained  in  the  Interim  Report.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
Commission  is  developing  its  work  in  a  transition  period  as  the  WCC  is 
implementing  the  CUV  process. 

He  regretted  that  the  “ecumenical  house”  concept  was  neglected  in  favour  of  the 
“ecumenical  space”.  In  a  house  there  cannot  be  too  many  disagreements.  One  can 
disagree  on  certain  issues,  but  on  many  others  there  must  be  agreement  so  that  the 
solidarity  and  coherence  of  the  house  can  be  assured. 

He  was  confident  that  the  Special  Commission  would  submit  more  concrete  and 
constructive  recommendations. 

Bishop  Koppe,  on  behalf  of  the  Special  Commission,  thanked  Central  Committee 
members  for  their  contributions.  He  then  mentioned  that  the  Special  Commission 
will  meet  in  November  2001  and  in  May  2002.  The  final  report  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Central  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  September  2002. 

He  concluded  with  the  Watchwords  of  the  Herrenhuter  BrUdergemeinde  for  this 
day: 
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“May  they  hear  and  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  your  God  and  to  observe  diligently  all 
the  words  of  this  law;  ...  so  that  their  children,  who  have  not  known  it,  may  hear 
and  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  your  God”  (Deuteronomy  3 1 :  12-13). 

“But  Jesus  called  for  them  and  said,  ‘Let  the  little  children  come  to  me,  and  do  not 
stop  them;  for  it  is  to  such  as  these  that  the  kingdom  of  God  belongs’”  (Luke 
18:16). 

The  Moderator  concluded  the  session,  noting  that  this  was  a  substantial 
discussion  during  which  the  members  of  the  Special  Commission  heard  that  they 
were  proceeding  in  the  right  direction;  at  the  same  time  they  heard  some  words  of 
caution  as  well  as  some  positive  suggestions. 


7.  REPORT  OF  THE  PROGRAMME  COMMITTEE 

7.1  First  Presentation  of  the  Programme  Committee  Report 

Rev.  Dr.  K.M.  George,  Moderator  of  the  Programme  Committee,  explained  that 
the  Programme  Committee  had  a  full  meeting  for  3  days  in  Berlin,  immediately 
preceding  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee.  Participants  included  30 
members  of  the  Central  Committee,  13  moderators  of  various  Commissions  and 
Advisory  Groups,  the  General  Secretary,  Deputy  General  Secretary,  Cluster 
Directors  and  Team  Leaders. 

One  of  the  significant  features  of  the  meeting  was  the  dialogue  and  interaction 
between  the  Programme  staff  in  Geneva,  governing  bodies  and  members  of  the 
consultative  bodies.  There  is  no  other  forum  of  any  governing  body  of  the  WCC 
which  has  this  kind  of  face-to-face  exchange  on  the  overall  programmatic  thrust, 
its  integrity,  coherence,  relevance,  etc.  The  Programme  Committee  is  still  in  its 
pioneering  stage.  It  will  need  the  assistance  and  guidance  of  the  whole  Central 
Committee  on  all  these  matters. 

In  presenting  the  Report,  Father  George  referred  to  the  following  issues: 
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7.1.1  Programme  Committee  Self-Understanding 

In  doing  its  work,  the  Programme  Committee  sought  to  keep  before  it  the 
constitutional  priority  and  the  four  questions  raised  by  the  Programme  Guidelines 
Committee  of  the  Assembly  in  Harare,  1998. 

Continuing  the  work  done  at  its  last  meeting,  the  Programme  Committee  reviewed 
the  planning  cycle.  This  included  both  the  cycle  of  meetings  of  the  Central 
Committee  and  the  consultative  bodies,  staffing  and  budgetary  cycles. 

7.1.2  Reception  of  Reports 

The  Programme  Committee  received  reports  of  the  consultative  bodies  [namely 
Commissions,  Advisory  Groups  and  Boards]  that  the  Central  Committee  had  set 
up  at  its  last  meeting.  The  Committee  also  received  Programme  Cluster  Activity 
Reports  produced  by  the  staff,  together  with  the  planning  document  “From  Vision 
to  Action  2001”. 

In  reflecting  on  all  the  written  reports  the  Programme  Committee: 

•  expressed  concern  that  the  emphasis  and  focus  upon  Africa  was  not  always 
self  evident: 

•  raised  the  issue  of  youth  participation.  This  is  not  only  about  involving  youth 
in  the  ecumenical  work  through  the  Youth  desk,  nor  about  programmes 
directed  specifically  at  youth,  nor  about  quotas.  The  survival  and  renewal  of 
the  ecumenical  movement  is  intrinsically  related  to  the  involvement  of  a 
younger  generation,  capable  of  bringing  perspectives  and  a  culture  that  will 
deepen  and  broaden  the  fellowship  of  the  WCC; 

•  commended  the  staff  for  developing  new  patterns  for  collaboration  and  co¬ 
operation  within  the  new  structures  of  the  WCC  and  for  their  efforts  to 
involve  member  churches.  Likewise  new  patterns  of  working  with  external 
partners  are  beginning  to  develop.  The  Programme  Committee  encouraged 
staff  to  continue  to  explore  new  models  of  relationships  across  teams,  with 
the  consultative  bodies  and  with  member  churches. 
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7.1.3  Programmatic  work  in  relation  to  the  thematic  framework 

Rev.  Ruth  Bottoms,  one  of  the  rapporteurs  of  the  Programme  Committee, 
presented  the  remaining  part  of  the  report. 

In  addition  to  receiving  reports,  the  Programme  Committee  heard  how  the  work 
relates  to  the  four  themes  of  Being  Church,  Caring  for  Life,  Ministry  of 
Reconciliation  and  Common  Witness  and  Service  Amidst  Globalisation. 

While  it  is  impossible  in  this  brief  report  to  do  justice  to  the  vast  amount  of  work 
being  undertaken,  it  is  hoped  to  give  in  this  brief  synopsis  a  flavour  of  some  of  the 
work  that  had  been  done  to  date. 

7. 1 .4  Emerging  Trends  Facing  the  Churches  and  Society 

The  work  of  the  Council  needs  to  be  continually  reviewed  in  the  light  of 
emerging  trends  facing  churches  and  society.  The  Programme  Committee  was 
helped  by  staff  presentations  to  reflect  on  emerging  trends  at  this  time.  The 
following  emerging  trends  and  challenges  were  identified: 

i  Assertion  of  Identity.  There  are  many  different  attempts  world-wide  to  assert 
identity,  be  it  national,  ethnic  or  other  types  of  identity.  It  occurs  in  churches  in 
relation  to  mission  training.  The  consequences  can  be  racism,  competition  in 
mission,  and  the  belonging  to  an  ecumenical  body  for  gain  rather  than  out  of 
calling  and  vision  of  unity. 

//  Being  Church:  Specifically,  what  does  it  mean  to  be  church  in  a  given 
context?  There  is  a  need  to  re-imagine  the  vision  and  role  of  national  councils  of 
churches  in  areas  of  conflict  resolution  and  the  meaning  of  mission  into  the  21st 
century. 

Hi  The  Meaning  of  Solidarity  in  the  2 1st  Century:  In  the  20th  Century  Solidarity 
was  conceived  as  identification  with  the  victim.  How  can  we  move  to  a  broader 
vision  of  mutual  partnership?  How  do  we  move  to  solidarity  that  includes  mutual 
accountability? 

iv  The  Human  Yearning  for  Truth  and  Justice:  What  is  the  contribution  of  the 
churches  to  this  search?  How  can  there  be  accountability  in  relation  to  the  past, 
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how  do  we  deal  with  issues  of  impunity  amidst  repentance,  forgiveness  and 
restitution,  and  how  can  we  live  affirming  human  dignity? 

v  Crisis  of  legitimacies:  In  many  ways  traditional  identities  come  into  question: 
legitimacies  of  social  interventions,  forms  of  mission,  or  institutions  and  even 
nation  states. 

vi  Spirituality  as  a  critical  dimension  of  all  areas  of  life :  For  example  churches 
are  invited  into  dialogue  about  the  nature  of  development,  democracy,  the 
sustainability  of  creation  etc.  Churches  need  to  be  able  both  to  respond  and  to 
critique  the  reasons  for  their  being  invited  into  such  dialogue. 

7.1.5  Initial  Discussion  on  the  Programmatic  Work  of  the  Council 

After  receiving  the  reports  and  hearing  perspectives  on  the  work  of  the  Council 
from  staff  regarding  the  work  within  a  framework  and  the  emerging  trends,  small 
groups  of  the  Programme  Committee  reflected  upon  the  presentations.  The 
Programme  Committee  noted  that  there  are  several  topics  that  promote  integration 
and  coherence  within  the  work  of  the  entire  Council,  such  as  DOV,  Africa, 
globalisation,  etc. 

Upon  reflection,  similar  themes  were  found  in  the  reports  of  the  consultative 
bodies,  teams  and  staff  groups.  This  was  seen  as  an  expression  of  the 
interconnectedness  that  exists  within  the  work  of  the  staff  and  served  to  provide 
hope  for  the  future  work  of  the  Council  through  the  implementation  of  the  CUV 
process.  What  follows  is  a  first  and  tentative  assessment  and  reaction  to  all  that 
had  been  presented  to  the  Programme  Committee,  noting  that  this  information  will 
be  helpful  for  the  on-going  evaluation  process  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Programme 
Committee.  Central  Committee  members  should  be  aware  that  at  this  stage  some 
of  the  following  comments  received  more  or  less  agreement  by  the  full 
Programme  Committee. 

The  moderators  of  the  consultative  bodies  presented  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
Report: 

Dr.  Robert  Welsh,  Moderator  of  the  Board  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  Bossey : 
Many  consider  Bossey  valuable  in  developing  methodologies  for  the  critical  task 
of  training  and  preparing  ecumenical  leaders  for  the  future.  Bossey  also  serves  an 
important  function  in  maintaining  the  memory  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and 
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by  providing  a  unique  space  for  the  development  and  encounter  of  different 
contextual  theologies. 

Bishop  Dr.  Rolf  Koppe,  Co-moderator  of  the  Special  Commission'.  The  Special 
Commission  is  crucial  to  the  future  life  of  the  Council.  The  Commission’s  reports 
will  initiate  debate  and  discussion  regarding  issues  that  are  at  the  heart  of  the 
Council’s  life  and  work,  contributing  to  our  future  self-understanding  as  a  Council 
and  helping  to  deepen  the  fellowship  among  us. 

Rev.  Dr.  Alan  D.  Falconer,  Member  of  the  WCC  Staff  Group  Human  Sexuality : 
The  Council  has  developed  a  reference  group  to  assist  staff  and  others  in 
exploring  this  topic.  Recognising  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  issue,  it  can  serve 
as  a  model  for  how  the  Council  can  provide  space  for  dialogue  on  topics  that 
deeply  divide  our  churches.  We  look  forward  to  a  report  to  the  Central 
Committee  in  the  future. 

Dr.  Fernando  Enns,  The  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence:  Churches  Seeking 
Reconciliation  and  Peace :  Even  before  its  official  “launch”  many  across  the 
world  embraced  the  Decade  and  envisioned  ways  that  it  could  support  efforts 
toward  justice  and  peace.  The  assembly  has  issued  a  challenge  to  the  churches  to 
take  part  in  overcoming  violence,  be  it  direct  or  structural,  especially  in  light  of 
the  deep  yearning  among  our  people  to  build  lasting  peace  grounded  in  justice. 
The  DOV  can  facilitate  a  broadening  of  the  fellowship  between  member  and 
non-member  churches. 

Rev.  Simon  Oxley,  Leader  of  the  Staff  Team  on  Education  and  Ecumenical 
Formation:  Reports  of  staff  indicate  that  member  churches  are  requesting 
further  resources  for  educational  initiatives.  Participants  noted  that,  across  the 
world,  there  is  an  increasing  sense  that  denominational  or  confessional  structures 
are  gaining  priority  and  are  seen  in  competition  with  ecumenical  structures.  The 
WCC  can  support  people  in  member  churches  and  other  ecclesial  bodies  in 
searching  for  ecumenical  ways  of  “being  church”.  Education  and  ecumenical 
formation  is  needed  at  all  levels,  from  the  children  to  the  elders  of  our  churches. 
Particular  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  a  new  generation  of  ecumenical 
leadership.  Through  these  programmes,  the  Council  can  encourage  the  building 
of  the  fellowship  of  churches  in  each  place.  Spirituality  and  liturgy  can  also  serve 
as  important  forms  of  ecumenical  sharing. 
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Rev.  Dr.  David  K.  Yemba,  Moderator  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. 
The  work  of  this  programme  is  essential  to  the  present  and  future  of  the  Council. 
The  studies  of  the  Commission,  such  as  those  addressing  baptism,  ecclesiology, 
theological  anthropology,  and  identity  all  anticipate  challenges  and  hopes  that 
come  before  the  Council.  Most  importantly,  Faith  and  Order  can  assist  churches 
to  understand  better  what  is  meant  by  ecclesiological  phrases  such  as  “being 
church”  and  “visible  unity”. 

Rev.  Stanley  McKay,  Moderator,  Advisory  Group  on  Justice  Peace  and 
Creation:  Caring  for  and  encouraging  a  culture  of  life,  peace  and  inclusiveness 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  Council’s  work.  In  a  time  when  people  across  the  world  are 
asserting  their  identities  in  many  different  fonns,  there  is  a  need  for  the 
affirmation  of  people’s  dignity  in  diversity  and  for  supporting  the  commitment  to 
the  unity  of  the  church  for  the  renewal  of  human  community.  Recent  reports  on 
the  environment  and  climate  change  demonstrate  the  importance  of  caring  for  the 
creation  amidst  the  threat  that  massive  development  poses  to  the  sustainability  of 
human  and  other  fonns  of  life  on  earth. 

Rev.  Ruth  Bottoms,  Moderator  of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and 
Evangelism :  In  looking  at  the  different  perspectives  of  the  various  traditions 
with  regard  to  mission,  evangelism  and  witness,  the  discipline  of  common  prayer 
amongst  other  things  can  help  in  understanding  the  diverse  and,  at  times, 
conflicting  perspectives.  Awareness  has  grown  of  the  way  at  times  and  in  some 
places  there  can  be  a  sense  of  competition  among  the  churches,  marked  by  an 
insensitivity  to  each  other’s  tradition  and  history,  even  though  these  same 
churches  are  members  of  the  same  fellowships  of  churches.  How  does  mission 
take  place,  whereby  there  is  mutual  strengthening  of  one  another  in  the  face  of 
the  world’s  problems  and  a  mutual  respect  with  regard  to  diversity?  In  addition, 
careful  reflection  is  needed  on  issues  concerning  the  Gospel  and  Culture  studies. 

Ms.  Despina  Prassas,  Member  of  the  Programme  Committee,  Regional  Relations 
and  Ecumenical  Sharing :  Throughout  the  world,  Christians  in  different  regions 
seek  to  foster  stronger  relations,  improve  their  quality  of  life,  and  build  greater 
capacity  for  the  sharing  of  resources.  Sharing  focuses  on  the  integration  of 
prophetic  diakonia  and  ecumenical  advocacy  for  building  a  sustainable 
community.  In  the  face  of  tensions  posed  by  the  world,  we  need  to  define  the 
solidarity  that  binds  us  together  through  the  gospel.  The  WCC  can  support 
churches,  regional  ecumenical  organisations,  and  other  partners  in  supporting 
ecumenical  sharing  and  solidarity. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Bruce  Robbins,  Moderator,  Joint  Consultative  Group  with  Pentecostals, 
Inter-Religious  Relations  and  Dialogue :  Inter-religious  work  has  to  concentrate 
increasingly  on  conflicts  that  have  religious  dimensions.  Given  the  alarming  and 
increasing  tensions  that  lead  to  conflicts  between  peoples  of  different  religions, 
the  importance  and  necessity  for  inter-religious  dialogue  cannot  be 
overemphasised.  There  exist  within  religious  traditions  powerful  tools  for 
peacemaking.  Dialogue  is  only  a  first  step  that  can  lead  to  common  actions. 
Given  the  enormous  challenges  facing  this  work,  member  churches  can  create 
models  to  assist  the  Council  in  attempting  to  achieve  its  objectives. 

Mr.  Bethuel  Kiplagat,  Moderator  of  the  Commission  on  International  Affairs, 
International  Relations:  The  WCC  provides  a  valuable  and  unique  forum  where 
Christians  from  many  countries  gather  for  common  learning,  reflection  and  joint 
action.  It  has  provided  a  place  for  people,  even  from  opposing  sides  of  deep 
conflicts,  to  come  together,  not  only  for  discussion  and  learning,  but  in 
recognition  that  they  live  together  in  the  world.  The  Council  can  assist  churches 
to  share  models  of  reconciliation  and  address  global  crises  (such  as  the  alarming 
rise  in  number  of  uprooted  peoples  and  the  proliferation  of  small  arms). 

Rev.  Dr.  Michael  Tita,  Moderator,  Advisory  Group  on  Church  and  Ecumenical 
Relations’.  The  discussion  focussed  on  the  crucial  issues  regarding  the  identity  of 
the  Council  and  what  membership  in  the  WCC  means.  Additionally,  there  is  an 
inherent  tension  between  twin  desires:  a  yearning  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
fellowship  as  members  of  the  Council  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  desire  to  broaden 
the  participation  of  non-members  in  the  life  of  the  Council.  It  is  important  to 
realise  the  need  for  creative  consideration  of  new  ways  of  relationship  among 
member  churches  and  of  deeper  understanding  of  what  it  means  “to  be  church”. 
Many  hope  for  a  renewed  spirit  in  order  to  discern  God’s  present  calling. 

Ms.  Manoushag  Boyadjian,  Moderator,  Advisory  Group  on  Communication: 
There  is  a  need  for  Central  Committee  members  to  become  good  communicators 
about  the  work  of  the  WCC.  This  can  take  place  through  education  efforts  by  the 
staff  and  by  the  provision  of  resources  that  can  be  taken  back  to  member 
churches.  Central  Committee  members  are  further  encouraged  to  share  their 
stories  of  communicating  the  programmes  of  the  WCC,  especially  the  DOV. 
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7.1.6  Evaluation 


The  Programme  Committee  has  a  responsibility  to  “provide  for  and  make 
recommendations  for  regular  evaluations  of  programmes  and  activities”  (Rule  VII 
3d.).  The  discussions  referred  to  above  are  a  part  of  the  beginnings  of  that  process 
which  the  Programme  Committee  expects  to  continue  in  the  second  phase  of  its 
work  during  this  Central  Committee  meeting.  It  will  use  the  criteria  adopted  at 
the  last  Central  Committee  meeting. 

Part  of  the  evaluation  task  of  the  Programme  Committee  involves  consideration 
of  the  coherence  and  integration  of  the  work  with  the  thematic  framework.  The 
Programme  Committee  has  noted,  and  draws  to  the  attention  of  the  Central 
Committee  that  sometimes  there  can  be  an  inherent  tension  between  different 
priorities  of  the  work  of  the  Council.  Examples  highlighted  by  the  Programme 
Committee  include:  i)  the  desire  to  both  “broaden”  and  “deepen”  the  fellowship 
of  the  Council;  and  ii)  the  objectives  of  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence: 
Churches  Seeking  Reconciliation  and  Peace  alongside  parts  of  the  Study  on  the 
Use  of  Armed  Force  in  Support  of  Humanitarian  Puiposes. 

7.1.7  Financial  Situation 

The  Programme  Committee  heard  from  finance  staff  members  concerning  the 
projected  budget  deficit  for  the  year  2001.  Committee  members  sought 
clarification  concerning  the  details.  The  Programme  Committee  clearly 
understood  that  the  financial  situation  has  severe  implications  for  the 
programmatic  work  The  trend  towards  increasing  the  amount  of  funding  being 
designated  raises  questions  about  the  “fellowship”  of  the  WCC  as  opposed  to  its 
becoming  an  administrative  body  of  churches  and  funding  partners. 

Within  the  discussion  the  Programme  Committee  suggested  that  staff  of  the 
Income  Monitoring  Office  participate  in  the  meetings  of  the  Programme 
Committee  in  order  to  gain  a  greater  understanding  about  the  programmatic  work 
and  to  keep  matters  of  finance  before  the  Programme  Committee  throughout  its 
discussions.  The  Programme  Committee  encouraged  the  development  of  a  three 
year  financial  strategy  alongside  the  three  year  planning  cycle.  The  Programme 
Committee  also  requests  that  the  Council's  budget  income  be  shown  with  both 
operational  and  activities  details. 
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7. 1 .8  Proposed  Actions  for  Central  Committee 
Conference  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 

The  Programme  Committee  received  the  proposal  concerning  the  next  World 
Mission  and  Evangelism  Conference  from  the  CWME  Commission.  It  invited  the 
comments  of  the  Central  Committee  concerning  the  timing  of  the  Conference  in 
relation  to  other  events  in  the  life  of  the  Council  and  of  member  churches. 

Ecumenical  Disabilities  Advocates  Network  (EDAN) 

Recommendations  have  come  to  the  Programme  Committee  to  assist  the  WCC 
towards  further  reflection  upon  the  issues  related  to  disability. 

Churches  to  Churches  Visits 

The  Programme  Committee  recognised  the  value  and  the  potential  of  churches  to 
churches  visits.  To  assist  it  in  its  discussions  the  Programme  Committee  invited 
the  comments  of  members  of  the  Central  Committee  concerning  this,  recognising 
the  realities  of  resource  issues,  both  financial  and  human. 

Discussion 

Rev.  Norman  Shanks  congratulated  the  Programme  Committee  and  the  staff  on 
the  range  and  scope  of  work  described  in  the  report.  He  pointed  out  that 
spirituality  as  a  critical  dimension  of  all  areas  of  life  is  to  be  welcomed.  But  it  is 
expressed  in  a  cryptic  and  enigmatic  way  in  the  report.  We  should  spell  out  how 
the  development  of  democracy  and  sustainability  of  creation  relate  to  the 
exploration  of  our  spirituality.  Referring  to  the  need  for  communication,  he  stated 
that  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee  have  a  great  responsibility  in 
promoting  the  work  of  the  WCC  and  the  themes  it  is  pursuing  in  their  own 
countries  and  churches. 

Rev.  Dr.  Trond  Bakkevig  mentioned  the  difficult  task  of  the  Programme 
Committee  and  asked  whether  they  are  auditors  or  planners.  He  would  want  them 
to  be  planners  for  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done.  He  referred  to  the  cycle  of 
meetings  of  the  Programme  Committee  which  is  partly  related  to  the  time  when 
budget  decisions  are  made.  Many  decisions  are  made  in  meetings  between  the 
donors  and  the  WCC,  mostly  represented  by  staff.  He  questioned,  how  the 
Programme  Committee  relates  to  the  decisions  which  de  facto  are  made  in  such 
meetings.  What  is  the  role  of  the  Programme  Committee  in  connection  to  those 
meetings? 
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Dean  Anders  Gadegaard  also  asked  about  the  relationship  between  the 
Programme  Committee  and  the  WCC  Round  Table  discussions  with  donor 
agencies,  which  take  place  in  the  absence  of  the  Programme  Committee.  He 
favoured  the  proposal  to  emphasise  church  to  church  visits  facilitated  by  the 
WCC.  At  the  same  time  he  recognized  that  financial  limits  would  need  to  be 
addressed  in  relation  to  such  visits. 

Rev.  Dr.  K.M.  George  responded  that  the  major  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
Programme  Committee  is  the  co-ordination  with  governing  bodies,  i.e.  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Executive  Committee.  As  the  Programme  Committee 
met  nearly  12  months  after  the  meeting  of  various  advisory  bodies,  co-ordination 
between  decision-making  and  finance  was  difficult.  Father  George  hoped  that  the 
Programme  Committee  would  be  given  some  clarity  by  the  Central  Committee  so 
that  it  can  work  in  a  more  efficient  way. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wesley  Granberg-Michaelson  affirmed  the  difficult  work  the 
Programme  Committee  is  doing  and  particularly  the  work  of  the  staff  in  bringing 
integrated  three  year  plans.  He  reminded  the  Central  Committee  that  the  staff  had 
been  reduced  from  360  members  to  177  members.  At  the  same  time  it  seemed 
that  the  expectations  from  the  churches  or  the  programmes  have  not  been 
reduced.  He  hoped  that  the  Programme  Committee  could  set  broad  and  long- 
range  goals  for  what  can  be  achieved  in  the  next  three  years  or  from  now  until  the 
9th  Assembly,  and  reflect  on  how  the  member  churches  themselves  could  be 
engaged  in  considering  central  questions.  He  mentioned,  for  instance,  that  if 
every  member  church  were  engaged  around  the  issue  of  baptism,  the  discussion  of 
ecclesiology  would  advance  enonnously.  He  urged  the  Programme  Committee  to 
define  clear  long-term  goals  that  build  on  Section  7.1.1  of  its  report.  Those  goals 
should  be  set  in  terms  of  how  to  facilitate  the  participation  of  WCC  member 
churches  between  now  and  the  next  Assembly. 

Ms.  Mari  Kinnunen  felt  that  the  Programme  Committee  gave  a  good  description 
of  the  work,  but  it  also  needed  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  evaluation  and 
planning. 

Rev.  Dr.  I.  Sevati  Tuwere  spoke  to  the  question  of  Being  Church  in  the  Pacific 
where  there  is  a  flood  of  the  new  religious  groups  of  different  motives  and 
persuasions.  He  pointed  out  that  some  of  them  have  strong  economic  and 
ideological  links  with  organisations  in  Europe  and  America.  They  have  little 
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respect  for  the  receiving  local  culture.  Fiji  is  struggling  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
Westminster  model  of  government  on  one  hand  and  the  concern  for  being  human 
on  the  other.  Regarding  the  attempt  to  preserve  identity,  mutual  respect  and 
community,  Dr.  Tuwere  welcomed  the  subjects  listed  in  the  Report  under  "Being 
Church".  He  also  felt  that  the  Gospel  and  Culture  studies  need  to  be  continued 
with  this  in  mind. 

Metropolitan  Athanasios  thanked  the  Programme  Committee  for  the  Report 
containing  such  a  rich  selection  of  programmes.  However  he  felt  that  some  issues 
were  missing,  as  for  instance,  performing  arts,  culture  in  general,  fundamentalism 
and  sects  as  obstacles  to  ecumenism.  He  also  expressed  his  fear  of  misuse  of  mass 
media  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  environment  and  urged  the  WCC  to  offer 
guidance  to  the  churches. 

Ms.  Eden  Grace  drew  attention  to  the  observation  in  Section  7.1.6.  in  the  Report 
on  inconsistencies  within  the  work.  In  regard  to  the  proposed  resolution  on 
Armed  Force  in  Support  of  Humanitarian  Purposes,  she  strongly  felt  that  the 
conclusions  reached  in  the  paper  are  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  DOV, 
and  critically  undermine  the  commitment  to  the  Decade.  The  integrity  and 
credibility  of  the  WCC  would  suffer  a  terrible  blow  if  this  resolution  were  passed. 
Therefore,  she  commended  the  Programme  Committee  for  recognising  this  risk 
and  urged  the  Central  Committee  to  reject  the  resolution  on  Armed  Force. 

Metropolitan  Ambrosius  expressed  deep  appreciation  for  the  work  done  by  the 
staff  in  difficult  circumstances  during  the  past  years.  At  the  same  time,  hardly  a 
word  about  diminishing  financial  resources  is  mentioned  in  the  reports.  The 
emphasis  seemed  to  lie  on  greater  collaboration,  openness  and  determination 
between  the  staff  teams,  helped  by  the  new  working  style  adopted  after  Harare. 
He  expressed  his  worry  about  the  rapidly  diminishing  role  of  the  Commission  on 
Faith  and  Order  in  the  WCC.  The  whole  question  on  unity  is  now  less  visible 
compared  to  what  it  used  to  be.  The  new  paradigm  is  relations  and  promoting 
unity  through  relations.  But  faith  and  order  and  the  question  of  visible  unity 
should  always  be  the  deepest  priority  in  the  WCC.  He  therefore  urged  the 
Programme  Committee  and  the  Central  Committee  to  give  clear  guidance  to  this 
matter.  When  one  speaks  about  Clusters  on  Relations  and  Communication,  on 
Issues  and  Themes,  there  is  a  danger  of  forgetting  fundamental  work  towards 
visible  unity.  For  this  reason  more  human  and  material  resources  should  be 
allocated  for  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  during  the  coming 
years. 
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OKR  Marita  Kruger  pointed  out  that  a  clear  description  of  tasks  is  missing.  On 
the  one  side  there  are  specific  programmes,  and  on  the  other  side  there  are  themes 
and  problems,  which  are  difficult  to  summarise  in  a  paper.  As  an  example  she 
mentioned  the  question  of  sexuality,  which  was  studied  by  a  working  group  in 
Harare,  and  it  was  stated  that  further  reflection  was  needed  on  how  to  deal  with 
this  concern  in  the  future.  The  same  is  valid  for  other  subjects.  Other  information 
is  missing,  for  example,  on  how  the  commissions  work,  what  are  their  goals,  how 
can  we  as  member  churches  participate  and  promote  these  processes?  OKR 
Kruger  urged  the  Programme  Committee  to  request  more  information  on  the  work 
to  be  done. 

Rev.  Dr.  Jong-Wha  Park  asked  for  a  clearer  description  of  the  work  of  the 
Programme  Committee,  which  he  understands  as  standing  committee  whose 
purpose  is  mainly  to  enable  and  co-ordinate  coherent  planning  of  all  WCC 
programmes. 

This  kind  of  co-ordination  also  affects  staff  work  so  that  work  in  the  four  areas  - 
Being  Church,  Caring  for  Life,  Ministry  of  Reconciliation  and  Common  Witness 
and  Service  Amidst  Globalisation  -  can  be  jointly  planned  and  implemented. 
How  can  you  achieve  integrated  co-ordination  amongst  staff  members  who  are 
already  overloaded? 

Where  is  mutual  accountability  between  programme  areas?  The  Programme 
Committee  has  pointed  out  that  Globalisation  and  DOV  are  concerns  of  the  whole 
Council.  However,  globalisation  is  listed  under  “Common  Witness  and  Service 
amidst  Globalisation”  and  DOV  under  “Ministry  for  Reconciliation”.  Is  there 
any  provision  under  “Being  Church”  for  theological  reflection  on  the  problems  of 
globalisation  or  DOV?  Do  we  again  separate  various  WCC  concerns  into  theme 
areas?  Where  is  the  integrated  planning  and  evaluation  of  Council-wide  concerns? 

Ms.  Louise  Bakala  Koumouno  emphasised  the  participation  of  youth  in  the 
WCC.  She  referred  to  a  question  of  a  young  person  during  the  women’s  meeting 
who  challenged  older  members  to  make  more  space  for  young  people  and  to 
change  working  styles.  She  said  that  the  same  question  is  also  raised  in  local 
churches,  particularly  in  Africa.  She  encouraged  Central  Committee  members  to 
urge  their  churches  to  integrate  youth  as  much  as  possible  in  their  programmes. 
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Rev.  Melake  Tabor  Teshome  Zerihun  raised  a  question  regarding  the  work  of 
the  Programme  Committee  in  light  of  one  point  in  the  Constitution:  “the  primary 
purpose  of  the  fellowship  of  churches  in  the  WCC  is  to  call  one  another  to  visible 
unity...”  He  pointed  out  that  the  objective  is  good,  but  the  achievements  to  date 
are  not  very  encouraging.  He  asked  whether  it  is  also  the  role  of  the  Programme 
Committee  to  study  this  matter  and  identify  the  weakness? 

Ms.  Heike  Bosien  noted  that  the  explanations  regarding  programmes  are  too  short 
for  the  abundance  of  programmes  listed  in  the  report.  What  is  the  relationship 
between  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Programme  Committee?  When  the 
Programme  Committee  was  established,  it  was  presented  as  a  central  new  body. 
The  report,  however,  shows  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Programme  Committee 
is  confronted. 

Bishop  Dr.  Walter  Klaiber  referred  to  the  programmatic  work  in  relation  to  the 
thematic  framework  and  the  order  of  listing  themes.  The  arrows  in  the  diagram 
show  the  interrelationship  between  the  four  programme  areas.  Regarding  “Being 
Church”  he  asked  why  themes  like  Ecumenical  Disability  Advocates  Network, 
Struggle  against  Racial  Discrimination  -  Participation  in  the  UN  World 
Conference,  Studies  on  Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Search  for  Unity 
are  listed  here.  In  his  opinion  these  subjects  should  be  listed  under  “Caring  for 
Life”.  He  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  certain  inner  disorder  in  the  report,  which 
reflects  the  disorder  of  the  programmatic  work  of  the  WCC.  He  urged  the 
Programme  Committee  to  list  the  individual  themes  in  a  very  clear  way,  so  that 
the  relationship  between  them  becomes  obvious  and  that  a  certain  priority  is 
indicated. 

Ms.  Madeleine  S.  Tiki-Koum  emphasised  that  at  the  level  of  the  WCC  young 
people  should  be  given  the  possibility  to  speak  and  to  communicate  their 
concerns.  She  noted  that  stewards  have  a  unique  opportunity  at  the  Central 
Committee  and  wondered  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  expand  the  programmes 
for  stewards  so  that  all  member  churches  could  send  young  people  to  participate. 

Mr.  Naboth  Muchopa  referred  to  the  theme  “Struggle  against  Racial 
Discrimination  -  Participation  in  the  UN  World  Conference”  and  asked  whether 
the  emphasis  is  on  the  participation  in  the  UN  World  Conference  or  on  the  general 
issue  of  Racial  Discrimination.  He  also  suggested  that  this  concern  be  listed  under 
“Caring  for  Life”. 
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Prof.  Vlassios  Phidas  noted  that  at  the  basis  of  our  common  work  is  ecclesiology, 
and  that  priority  should  be  given  to  baptism  as  the  only  common  basis  for  a 
discussion  on  ecclesiology  in  a  serious  way. 

Ms.  Abigail  Ogunsanya  asked  what  criteria  is  used  to  select  countries  for 
programmes  that  receive  designated  funds. 

Rev.  Erica  Mathiesen  noted  that  the  report  is  lacking  substance  and  asked,  how 
priorities  are  set  and  what  methodology  is  used  for  evaluation? 

Rev.  Dr.  K.M.  George,  in  responding  to  some  of  the  questions,  mentioned  that 
this  session  was  mainly  a  listening  session  for  the  Programme  Committee.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Programme  Committee  had  worked  within  the  guidelines  and 
framework  set  by  the  Central  Committee.  Concerning  the  question  about  the  Faith 
and  Order  activities  the  guidelines  were  carefully  followed.  The  activities  were 
listed  so  as  to  indicate  some  of  the  interconnections  and  interrelationships  among 
them.  He  pointed  out  that  in  the  new  working  style  of  the  WCC  there  is 
collaboration  among  clusters  and  teams,  and  many  activities  concern  the  whole 
Council.  The  major  emphasis  is  on  the  discovery  of  theological  and  existential 
connections  between  these  various  activities. 

Dr.  Konrad  Raiser  noted  on  the  question  of  structural  relationship  between  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Programme  Committee  that  the  Programme 
Committee  is  an  innovation  within  the  governing  structures.  The  WCC  did  not 
have  a  standing  committee  on  programme,  but  policy  reference  committees  which 
monitored  the  programmes.  In  order  to  achieve  the  objective  of  integration,  co¬ 
ordination  and  comprehensive  planning  and  evaluation,  it  was  felt  that  one  body 
was  needed  to  do  this  work  on  behalf  of  the  Central  Committee. 

The  General  Secretary  then  mentioned  that  this  year  for  the  first  time  the 
Programme  Committee  had  a  full  exposure  to  its  potential  mandate.  Therefore  all 
the  critical  observations  of  Central  Committee  members  are  part  of  a  learning 
process  to  try  and  make  this  instrument  as  effective  and  as  helpful  to  the  Central 
Committee  as  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

He  then  referred  to  the  WCC  Constitution  and  the  Rules,  where  the  respective 
functions  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Programme  Committee  are  clearly 
laid  out. 
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The  Executive  Committee  has  the  task  of  monitoring,  overseeing,  and  supervising. 
Its  task  is  not  to  formulate  policy,  but  to  act  within  the  framework  of  policy 
determined  by  the  Central  Committee.  The  Executive  Committee  keeps  a 
constant  watch  over  the  ongoing  activities. 

The  Programme  Committee  has  the  task  of  initiating  and  terminating  programmes 
and  preparing  decisions  on  basic  questions  of  policy.  It  recommends  ways  to 
evaluate  programmes  on  a  regular  basis,  and  in  particular,  ensures  that  the 
programmes  take  account  of  the  major  thrusts  and  policies  adopted  by  the  Central 
Committee  as  well  as  of  the  available  resources. 

While  the  Executive  Committee  has  a  Programme  Sub-Committee,  a  Finance 
Sub-Committee  and  a  Staffing  and  Nominations  Sub-Committee,  it  has  been  very 
careful  not  to  interfere  with  what  is  considered  to  be  the  main  task  of  the 
Programme  Committee. 

Both  Committees  report  directly  to  the  Central  Committee. 

Rev.  Dr.  K.M.  George  emphasised  that  this  was  only  a  first  presentation  of  the 
report  of  the  Programme  Committee.  He  invited  members  of  the  Central 
Committee  to  make  clear  suggestions  as  to  the  methodology  of  work  and  the 
interconnections  between  the  various  bodies  within  the  WCC  in  relation  to  the 
work  of  the  Programme  Committee  and  to  forward  these  comments  to  the 
Committee. 

The  Vice-Moderator  asked  Central  Committee  members  to  discuss  at  their  tables 
the  following  three  proposals  for  action  and  to  submit  clear  recommendations  to 
the  Central  Committee. 

Conference  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 

Bishop  Barry  Rogerson  speaking  on  behalf  of  his  table  group  noted  that  the 
Conference  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  should  be  held,  but  the  gathering 
should  be  at  least  two  years  before  the  9,h  Assembly  so  that  the  results  of  it  can  be 
fed  into  the  Assembly. 

Bishop  Bernard  Ntahoturi  questioned  whether  the  timing  of  the  CWME 
conference  before  2005  was  feasible  and  possible  for  the  following  reason:  The 
Conference  should  be  owned  by  local  churches.  Between  now  and  2005  there  are 
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several  international  meetings  in  which  the  same  church  leaders  participate,  and 
therefore  there  may  not  be  enough  time  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  conference 
on  the  local  level. 

Ecumenical  Disabilities  Advocates  Network  (EDAN) 

Ms.  Christa  Kronshage  noted  that  at  a  time  of  rapid  developments  in  gene 
technology  and  the  claims  by  the  mass  media  that  disabilities  will  soon  no  longer 
exist,  the  work  of  EDAN  is  of  particular  importance.  She  urged  the  WCC  to  send 
information  and  ethical  guidelines  to  the  churches. 

She  pointed  out  that  those  concerned  should  have  a  voice  and  that  programmes  be 
developed  which  advocate  and  play  a  pastoral  role  in  relation  to  the  people 
concerned.  She  affirmed  the  timing  of  the  proposal. 

Rev.  Wies  J.  Houweling  was  intrigued  by  the  word  “advocacy”.  She  felt  that  the 
word  “empowerment”  was  missing  in  this  sentence.  Disabled  people  are  very  well 
capable  of  speaking  out  for  themselves,  but  they  have  to  be  given  room  and  be 
empowered.  The  churches  should  be  made  aware  of  the  situation  of  people  with 
disabilities  and  be  informed  that  an  Ecumenical  Disabilities  Advocates  Network 
exists. 

Churches  to  Churches  Visits 

Ms.  Madeleine  Sara  Tiki-Koum  emphasised  that  the  visits  between  churches  are 
very  important,  particularly  in  light  of  the  launching  of  the  DOV.  She  asked  who 
will  organise  such  visits? 

His  Holiness  Aram  expressed  appreciation  for  the  report  which  in  spite  of  some 
deficiencies  is  a  good  one.  It  will  be  enriched  by  the  observations  and  comments 
of  Central  Committee  members. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  churches  to  churches  visits  are  at  the  centre  of  this 
programme.  All  that  is  being  done  should  be  related  to  the  churches,  which  are  at 
the  centre  of  the  deliberations  and  actions  of  the  WCC.  How  to  engage  the 
churches  in  the  work  should  not  just  be  the  concern  of  the  Programme  Committee, 
but  of  the  whole  WCC.  How  can  the  churches  be  challenged  to  engage  in 
interaction  on  the  local,  national  and  regional  levels?  Interaction  means  praying 
together,  reflecting  together,  working  together  -  this  is  the  real  meaning  of 
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ecumenism.  How  can  the  WCC  enhance  the  togetherness  of  the  churches  on  the 
local  level?  This  is  at  the  centre  of  the  CUV  process.  His  Holiness  therefore 
suggested  that  this  paragraph  should  be  given  more  substance  and  put  in  the  right 
perspective. 

Ms.  Despina  Prassas  suggested  the  following  points  to  be  included  in  the 
description  for  the  churches  to  churches  visits: 

•  exchange  of  information  regarding  WCC  programmes  in  which  each  church 
is  involved  and  information  about  other  programmes  taking  place  in  the 
region; 

•  such  visits  could  be  an  opportunity  for  churches  to  “adopt”  other  churches; 

•  if  churches  have  certain  needs,  ways  may  be  found  to  help  them; 

•  the  possibility  for  a  youth  internship  where  young  persons  could  come  and 
stay  with  families  of  the  hosting  church  for  an  extended  period  of  time.  This 
would  enable  young  people  to  experience  what  is  happening  in  churches  in 
another  region  of  the  world; 

•  Church  related  organisations  should  also  be  included  in  these  visits. 

•  The  four  questions  raised  by  the  Programme  Guidelines  Committee  Report  of 
the  8lh  Assembly  in  Harare  could  be  central  to  the  discussions  during  the 
visits. 

Dr.  Raiser  responded  to  the  comments  made  regarding  the  Churches  to  Churches 
Visits.  He  pointed  out  that  a  vast  network  of  churches  to  churches  visits  already 
exists.  The  WCC  cannot  organise  such  visits  for  local  churches.  But  the  WCC 
needs  to  help  churches  realise  that  in  the  visits  which  do  take  place,  the  churches’ 
common  commitment  to  the  WCC  should  become  a  nonnal  aspect  of  the  process. 

7.2  Second  Presentation  of  the  Programme  Committee  Report 

The  second  report  of  the  Programme  Committee  was  presented  by  Rev.  Dr.  K.M. 
George  who  invited  the  following  members  of  the  Committee  to  read  some  of  the 
paragraphs:  Rev.  Ruth  Bottoms,  Ms.  Despina  Prassas  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce 
Robbins.  (For  the  full  text  of  the  report  cf.  pp.  103ff.) 

Discussion 

Rev.  Dr.  Cordon  Cowan,  on  behalf  of  persons  with  disabilities,  expressed  his 
great  satisfaction  that  the  Programme  Committee  had  endorsed  the  EDAN 
proposal  for  heightening  the  consciousness  of  the  Central  Committee  and  the 
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WCC  member  churches  on  disability  issues.  He  urged  member  churches  to 
participate  in  the  network  and  act  to  affirm  and  empower  disabled  persons  in 
churches  and  in  society. 

Responding  to  an  issue  raised  earlier  in  this  meeting  as  to  whether  advocacy  or 
empowerment  was  the  more  appropriate  terminology,  he  noted  that  the  presence 
of  people  with  disabilities  here  at  the  Central  Committee  meeting  is  a  statement  of 
self-advocacy.  It  is  a  challenge  to  the  churches  at  large  to  act  to  empower  other 
disabled  people.  It  is  an  issue  of  justice:  the  right  to  be  here  and  to  be  heard. 

He  fully  endorsed  the  launching  of  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence  and  urged 
churches  to  recognise  that  among  the  vulnerable,  disabled  people  can  be  the  most 
vulnerable. 

He  also  said  that  in  assessing  the  traumatic  effect  of  violence,  we  recognise  and 
name  the  trauma  of  those  who  will  live  with  disabilities  for  the  rest  of  their  lives; 
in  framing  actions  of  rehabilitation  and  reconciliation  in  post-conflict  situations, 
the  specific  needs  and  particular  gifts  of  the  disabled  need  to  be  recognised  and 
addressed. 

During  the  discussion  the  following  remarks  were  made: 

Various  members  of  the  Central  Committee  congratulated  the  Programme 
Committee  for  the  very  diligent  way  in  which  they  have  dealt  with  the  difficult 
task.  The  three  important  principles  of  the  report  were  emphasised:  (1)  continuity 
which  is  expressed  in  the  need  to  uphold  the  WCC’s  memory;  (2)  coherence  has  a 
very  clear  theological  and  spiritual  dimension;  and  (3)  accountability  -  further 
efforts  should  be  made  to  ensure  the  interaction  among  the  different  groups 
concerned  so  that  they  can  work  towards  a  situation  where  all  can  exercise  their 
roles  responsibly  and  effectively. 

With  regard  to  decision-making  about  programmes,  it  was  noted  that  not  only  the 
Programme  Committee  is  involved  but  also  advisory  committees,  policy  reference 
committees,  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Round-Table  discussions.  It  was, 
however,  not  quite  clear  where  the  initiative  lies.  Members  of  the  Central 
Committee  are  looking  for  a  greater  transparency  in  the  process  of  developing 
programmes. 
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Some  concern  was  also  expressed  about  the  ability  of  the  Programme  Committee 
to  guide  the  Central  Committee  in  the  future  planning  of  programmatic  work, 
because  it  is  a  large  body  and  therefore  cannot  meet  often.  It  was  recommended 
that  the  Programme  Committee  elect  and  establish  a  core  group  consisting  of  6  -  8 
members  who  would  meet  prior  to  and  during  Round-Table  meetings. 

The  General  Secretary  noted  that  the  intention  of  this  recommendation  is 
positive.  He  pointed  out  that  three  members  of  the  Programme  Committee  have 
been  invited  to  sit  with  the  Round-Table  meetings  and  that  it  would  not  be  too 
difficult  to  extend  that  group  beyond  the  3  members.  However  he  would  not  like 
to  set  up  another  group.  This  would  complicate  the  process. 

It  was  asked  how  the  Programme  Committee  sees  its  role  prior  to  the  development 
of  the  next  three-year  plan  and  how  it  envisages  the  possibility  for  the  Central 
Committee  to  be  involved  in  the  larger  evaluation  in  2005. 

Dr.  Raiser  responded  that  he  would  like  to  link  this  question  with  the  question 
regarding  the  decision-making  about  programmes.  He  pointed  out  that  we  are  in 
the  process  of  discussing  more  clearly  the  specific  role  of  the  Programme 
Committee  in  the  context  of  the  Central  Committee.  Since  the  Programme 
Committee  is  a  standing  sub-committee  of  the  Central  Committee,  it  prepares 
recommendations  on  policy  for  actions  by  the  Central  Committee. 

The  Central  Committee  cannot  exercise  detailed  control  of  all  activities  of  the 
WCC.  This  controlling,  monitoring  and  managing  function  is,  according  to  the 
rules,  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  Executive  Committee 
exercises  this  responsibility  within  the  framework  of  policy  established  by  the 
Central  Committee. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  sense  of  wholeness,  integrity  and  co-ordination,  the 
Programme  Committee  was  introduced.  In  its  report  the  Programme  Committee 
has  responded  well  to  this  specific  responsibility. 

As  far  as  planning  and  evaluation  are  concerned,  an  indispensable  role  is  played 
by  the  staff  teams.  Through  a  process  of  working  with  the  consultative  bodies, 
reference  groups  and  the  meetings  of  Round-Tables  with  funding  partners,  the 
staff  teams  translate  the  results  of  this  process  into  specific  proposals  on  which 
action  can  be  taken.  The  Programme  Committee  has  had  before  it  a  whole  dossier 
of  specific  plans.  It  is  on  these  plans  that  a  process  of  evaluation  is  to  be  based. 
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Neither  the  Central  Committee  nor  the  Programme  Committee  can  actually  do  the 
evaluation,  as  it  is  a  complex  process  that  extends  over  a  period  of  time. 

The  last  Central  Committee  before  the  9th  Assembly  is  to  receive  the  outcome  of 
this  lengthy  process  of  evaluation  and  has  to  formulate  its  own  response  to  this 
assessment.  The  Central  Committee  will  give  an  account  of  the  work  that  has 
been  carried  out  under  its  overall  direction  during  the  period  of  7  years  to  the 
Assembly. 

Dr.  Raiser  mentioned  that  he  appreciated  the  concern  which  was  expressed 
regarding  the  whole  issue  of  human  sexuality.  He  indicated  that  the  Programme 
Committee  had  received  more  information  about  the  process  that  is  presently 
initiated  in  the  WCC  in  response  to  the  proposals  both  from  the  last  Assembly  and 
from  the  September  1999  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee. 

He  mentioned  that  a  letter  has  been  addressed  to  all  member  churches  with  the 
request  to  make  available  reports  of  any  prior  work  on  the  issue  of  human 
sexuality  as  well  as  information  about  processes  that  are  under  way.  In  entering 
this  process  of  reflection  the  WCC  wants  to  be  sensitive  to  the  diversity  of 
situations  in  the  member  churches  and  not  impose  any  position  or  any  assessment 
as  being  the  point  of  view  of  the  WCC. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  WCC  is  aware  that  we  are  far  away  from  a  common 
position  on  the  ethical,  the  pastoral,  the  theological  and  the  anthropological  issues 
regarding  human  sexuality.  But  the  Assembly  and  the  Programme  Committee  at 
its  last  Central  Committee  meeting  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  area  that 
requires  common  reflection  sensitive  to  the  widely  divergent  cultural,  theological 
and  traditional  backgrounds. 

His  Holiness  Aram  expressed  appreciation  for  the  report.  He  welcomed  the 
special  emphasis  that  had  been  given  to  the  concept  of  interrelationship.  However 
he  wondered  whether  there  should  be  a  move  from  this  rather  static  concept  of 
interrelationship  to  a  more  dynamic  concept  of  interaction,  which  would  generate 
interdependence,  mutual  accountability  and  greater  trust.  Interaction  will  give 
clear  identity  to  our  togetherness  as  fellowship  of  churches.  The  dimension  of 
interaction  must  be  reflected  at  all  levels  and  in  all  areas  of  our  fellowship  of 
churches. 
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With  regard  to  the  concern  for  programme,  he  pointed  out  that  we  do  not  need  to 
look  at  the  WCC  programmes  exclusively  from  a  managerial  or  administrative 
perspective.  He  challenged  the  Programme  Committee  to  explore  further  the 
raison-d’etre ,  meaning  and  purpose  of  a  WCC  programme. 

Rev.  Dr.  Trond  Bakkevig  thanked  the  General  Secretary  for  his  explanation 
regarding  the  interrelations  of  the  various  committees.  If  the  responsibility  of 
policy  making  lies  with  the  Central  Committee  and  the  Programme  Committee, 
the  transformation  into  programmes  from  the  general  policy  guidelines  is  done  by 
staff  with  the  help  of  the  advisory  committees. 

Referring  to  the  sentence  “the  Finance  Committee  should  provide  the  Programme 
Committee  with  a  financial  framework  within  which  to  undertake  the  Programme 
Committee’s  mandate”,  he  pointed  out  that  the  framework  has  to  be  very  broad  so 
that  detailed  policy  issues  can  be  dealt  with  within  that  framework. 

Rev.  Kathy  Reeves  emphasised  the  importance  of  Mission  and  Evangelism  for 
people  with  disabilities.  She  expressed  her  thanks  to  the  Central  Committee,  the 
General  Secretary  and  the  staff  that  people  with  disabilities  have  been  invited  to 
this  Central  Committee  meeting  and  have  been  able  to  interact  during  the  time  of 
the  Central  Committee.  It  has  been  a  long  awaited  blessing  to  see  in  the  presence 
of  God’s  people  the  energy,  support  and  openness  to  receive  the  gifts  of  those  who 
live  with  disabilities. 

She  invited  the  Central  Committee  to  inform  people  with  disabilities  in  their 
churches  of  the  work  of  the  WCC,  particularly  of  that  of  EDAN.  She  reminded 
the  Central  Committee  that  there  are  many  people  with  disabilities  who  are  not 
part  of  any  church  because  they  have  not  yet  received  a  warm  invitation  to  join  the 
community.  In  concluding  she  invited  prayers  that  God  will  help  us  to  continue  to 
be  open  so  that  people  with  disabilities  as  well  as  others  will  not  be  marginalised 
in  our  churches  and  in  our  societies. 

Ms.  Reeves  expressed  her  thanks  for  the  hospitality,  the  commitment  and  the 
warmth  that  the  Central  Committee  has  shown  to  those  with  disabilities. 
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7.3  Final  Report  of  the  Programme  Committee  (as  approved) 

“ Blessed  are  those  who  meditate  day  and  night  on  the  prayer  Jesus  taught:  Your 
Kingdom  come,  your  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven...  ”,  thus  sings  an 
ancient  Syriac  hymn. 

Our  faithfulness  to  Christ  our  Saviour  requires  that  we,  as  one  body,  constantly 
turn  to  God,  the  source  of  our  life,  in  thanksgiving  and  hope,  and  remain  ever 
wakeful  to  do  God’s  will  on  earth.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  is  called  to  carry  out  its  task  of  seeking  the  unity  and  expressing  the 
fellowship  of  our  churches  in  manifold  ways  of  witness  and  service.  The 
Programme  Committee  perceives  this  calling  as  a  key  to  understand  and  interpret 
the  programmes  and  activities  of  the  WCC. 

7.3.1.  Programme  Committee  Self-Understanding 

7. 3. 1.1  In  doing  its  work  the  Programme  Committee  sought  to  keep  before  it  the 
following: 

The  constitutional  priority  according  to  which  “the  primary  purpose  of  the 
fellowship  of  churches  in  the  WCC  is  to  call  one  another  to  visible  unity  in  one 
faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  common  life  in 
Christ,  through  witness  and  service  to  the  world,  and  to  advance  towards  that 
unity  that  the  world  may  believe”  (Article  III  of  the  Constitution).  The  Programme 
Committee  noted  that  the  self-understanding  of  the  WCC  as  a  fellowship  of 
churches,  involves  both  deepening  and  broadening  this  fellowship. 

The  four  questions  raised  by  the  Programme  Guidelines  Committee  Report  of  the 
8th  Assembly  held  in  Harare,  Zimbabwe,  in  1998: 

•  How  do  we  as  churches  engage  together  in  mission  and  evangelism 
in  the  midst  of  a  highly  pluralistic  world? 

•  How  do  we  understand  baptism  as  a  foundation  for  the  life  in 
community  to  which  we  are  called  to  share  together? 

•  How  do  we  offer  together  our  resources,  witness  and  action  for  the 
sake  of  the  world’s  very  future? 

•  How  do  we  walk  together  on  the  path  towards  visible  unity? 
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The  thematic  framework  adopted  at  the  1999  Central  Committee  meeting,  the  four 
themes  being:  Being  Church;  Caring  for  Life;  Ministry  of  Reconciliation;  and 
Common  Witness  and  Service  amidst  Globalisation. 

7. 3. 1.2  The  Programme  Committee  spent  a  significant  portion  of  its  meeting 
developing  a  sense  of  its  own  mandate  established  in  the  Rules  and  seeking  ways 
to  carry  that  out.  The  ability  for  it  to  complete  its  tasks  is  challenged  by  several 
factors:  the  length  of  time  between  meetings,  the  brevity  of  its  own  meetings,  and 
the  considerable  number  of  other  governing  and  consultative  bodies 
(commissions,  advisory  groups  and  boards)  with  whom  it  is  in  relation. 
According  to  the  WCC  Rules,  the  Programme  Committee  has  an  important 
function  in  developing  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  totality  of  the  programmatic 
activity  of  the  WCC.  Its  unique  structure  enables  the  interaction  of  Central 
Committee  members,  moderators  of  consultative  bodies  and  extensive 
participation  from  Council  staff.  With  this  foundation  in  its  diverse  membership, 
the  Programme  Committee  can  assess  whether  the  Council’s  programmes  fall 
within  and  are  compatible  with  the  major  policies  and  visions  established  by  the 
Central  Committee.  It  can  also  assist  the  Council  by  recommending  to  the  Central 
Committee  new  directions  for  the  Council.  Throughout  its  deliberations,  the 
Programme  Committee  realised  that  it  needed  to  explore  alternative  and  creative 
ways  to  carry  out  its  mandate,  possibly  through  the  use  of  sub-groups  and/or  an 
alternative  meeting  schedule. 

The  Programme  Committee  needed  also  to  recognise  the  boundaries  and 
limitations  of  its  work,  especially  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  two  other  standing 
committees  of  the  Central  Committee.  In  regard  to  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
Programme  Committee  realises  that  it  does  not  monitor  or  oversee  the  ongoing 
programmes  and  activities  of  the  Council.  The  Executive  Committee  has  that 
responsibility  as  well  as  the  responsibility  to  determine  the  allocation  of  resources 
(Rule  6.2.b).  In  regard  to  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Programme  Committee  has 
recommendations  in  Section  7.3.7  of  this  report  for  a  change  in  the  relationship. 
The  Programme  Committee’s  responsibility  is  to  report  directly  to  the  Central 
Committee  in  regard  to  the  mandates  given  to  it  by  the  Central  Committee  (Rule 
VII). 

The  Committee  met  for  three  days  in  Berlin  prior  to  the  Central  Committee 
meeting,  presented  a  report  to  Central  Committee  and  then  met  during  the  meeting 
to  further  complete  its  work.  The  initial  time  included  seeking  to  understand  and 
assess  the  breadth  of  the  Council’s  activities. 
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7.3.2  Reception  of  Reports 

The  Programme  Committee  received  reports  of  the  consultative  bodies,  cluster 
activity  reports,  and  planning  documents  for  2001.  It  also  heard  insights  from  staff 
and  discussed  within  small  groups  its  own  reflections  and  experiences  with 
programmatic  activities.  The  results  of  these  deliberations  were  presented  in  the 
earlier  report  to  the  Programme  Committee. 

As  noted  in  its  earlier  report,  the  Programme  Committee: 

•  expressed  concern  that  the  emphasis  and  focus  upon  Africa  was  not  always 
self-evident.  The  Committee  also  noted  with  appreciation  the  efforts  of  the 
WCC  Staff  Leadership  Group  to  fonn  a  Council-wide  staff  group  (Africa 
Peace  Monitoring  Group)  to  deal  with  the  Africa  focus  as  mandated  by  the 
Eighth  Assembly.  The  Committee  urges  that  this  group  be  active  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  need  for  Africa-based  ecumenical  enablers  is  essential  for 
realising  the  Africa  focus  within  the  Council; 

•  raised  the  issue  of  youth  participation.  The  survival  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  is  intrinsically  related  to  the  involvement  of  a  younger  generation 
who  are  capable  of  bringing  new  perspectives  and  enthusiasm  that  will 
deepen  and  broaden  the  fellowship  of  churches  within  the  WCC.  It  is  not 
only  about  involving  youth  in  ecumenical  work  through  the  youth  desk,  nor 
about  programmes  directed  specifically  at  youth,  nor  about  quotas.  The  need 
across  all  programmes  is  to  develop  theological  principles  to  ensure  the  full 
participation  of  young  people.  Ecumenical  leadership  training  is  essential  for 
the  life  of  the  ecumenical  movement; 

•  commended  the  staff  for  developing  new  patterns  of  collaboration  and  co¬ 
operation  within  the  new  structures  of  the  WCC  and  in  their  efforts  to  involve 
member  churches. 

Continually,  throughout  the  discussion  of  the  Programme  Committee,  two 
Council-wide  initiatives  were  held  up  as  central  to  the  next  years  of  the  Council’s 
life:  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence:  Churches  Seeking  Reconciliation  and 
Peace,  and  the  Special  Commission  on  Orthodox  Participation  in  the  WCC.  Both 
initiatives  represent  new  models  of  relationship  and  pose  opportunities  and 
challenges  to  the  future  life  of  the  Council. 
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7.3.3  Programmatic  work  of  WCC 

The  Programme  Committee  considered  carefully  its  first  task.  According  to  Rule 
VII. 3. a)  it  shall: 

Ensure  that  the  development  of  programmes  takes  account  of  the  major  thrusts 
and  policies  adopted  by  the  Central  Committee  as  well  as  of  the  available 
financial  resources. 

Following  its  examination  of  the  materials,  the  Committee  expressed  strong 
affinnation  that  the  work  reviewed  is  appropriate  to  the  thrusts  and  policies 
expressed  by  the  WCC  through  its  Assembly  and  Central  Committee.  The 
Programme  Committee  affirmed  the  main  direction  of  the  planning  document  and 
thanked  staff  members  for  their  work,  often  done  in  demanding  circumstances. 
Reference  was  made  at  various  times  to  the  four  questions  posed  in  Section 
7.3.1. 1  of  this  report  and  how  much  of  the  collaborative  work  done  with  other 
ecumenical  organisations  fits  within  the  four  areas  posed  by  the  questions. 
Especially  as  resources  are  strained  and  new  methodologies  emerge  for 
ecumenical  work,  the  Programme  Committee  encourages  the  staff  and 
consultative  bodies  to  publicise  and  celebrate  joint  projects  involving  churches 
regionally,  through  ecumenical  organisations,  or  among  themselves.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  all  cases  the  goal  of  “being  church”  will  be  at  the  centre  of  the  relationship. 
“Being  in  fellowship  is  constitutive  to  being  church”  (General  Secretary’s  Report 
to  the  Central  Committee  200 1 ). 

Additionally,  the  Programme  Committee  reflected  upon  the  need  for  the  Council 
to  uphold  its  ecumenical  memory  so  that  it  may  not  be  forgotten,  realising  that 
new  initiatives  are  often  built  upon  programmes  previously  carried  out  by  the 
Council  and  can  be  advanced  by  their  insights.  One  illustration  was  the  rich 
learning  gained  from  the  Ecumenical  Decade  for  Churches  in  Solidarity  with 
Women  and  the  development  of  the  “living  letters”  that  strengthened  the 
fellowship  among  churches.  Another  illustration  was  the  way  in  which  the  insights 
of  the  Gospel  and  Culture  studies  affect  the  current  work  in  Mission  and 
Evangelism  and  may  serve  to  influence  the  development  of  a  future  theme  of  a 
world  mission  conference. 

Responses  by  Central  Committee  members  to  the  preliminary  report  of  the 
Programme  Committee  demonstrated  that  the  Central  Committee  members  had 
not  received  sufficient  information  to  gain  the  necessary  insight  into  the  breadth  of 
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the  Council’s  work.  Therefore,  the  Programme  Committee  presents  in  an 
appendix  a  description  of  areas  of  responsibility  for  the  staff  teams  of  the  Council. 
These  descriptions  were  developed  through  a  collaborative  process  involving 
staff,  consultative  bodies  and  members  of  the  Central  Committee.  (The  latest 
suggestions  and  recommendations  with  regard  to  those  descriptions  made  by  the 
Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  and  the  Church  and  Ecumenical 
Relations  Advisory  Group  were  reviewed  and  affinned  by  the  Programme 
Committee.)  The  information  can  be  helpful  to  the  different  consultative  bodies 
in  order  to  learn  of  each  other’s  work  for  more  effective  joint  activity. 

The  length  and  extensiveness  of  the  descriptions  make  it  impossible  to  include  in 
this  report  detailed  information  about  the  reported  work  of  the  WCC.  Central 
Committee  members  and  all  others  are  encouraged  to  study  the  existing 
documents  and  receive  further  information  on  any  of  the  descriptions  listed  in  the 
appendix. 

7.3.4  Theological  Inter-Relationship 

In  continuing  with  the  tasks  of  the  Programme  Committee,  there  was  a  discussion 
regarding  Rule  VII. 3. b: 

Consider  in  particular  the  theological  inter-relationship  of  different  World 
Council  activities. 

The  search  for  closer  fellowship  and  visible  unity  expresses  itself  in  diverse  ways. 
The  goal  of  visible  unity  holds  together  the  many  different  programmes  and 
activities  of  the  Council  as  a  coherent  whole.  While  considering  the  different 
WCC  programmes  and  activities,  the  Programme  Committee  understands  its 
mandate  within  the  framework  of  Art.  Ill  of  the  WCC  Constitution.  What  follows 
intends  to  aid  in  understanding  the  theological  inter-relationship  between  the 
Council’s  programmes  and  activities. 

Once  again,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  fellowship  of  churches  in  the  WCC  is: 

to  call  one  another  to  visible  unity , 

-  in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship ...  that  includes 

a.  ongoing  theological  reflection  in  the  wider  frame  of  the  CUV 
process  of  the  WCC; 

b.  a  wealth  of  different  theological  expressions  in  the  churches; 
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c.  coherence  between  WCC  programmes  and  activities,  whereby  the 
objectives,  plans  and  goals  of  one  programme/activity  do  not 
contradict  another; 

-  expressed  in  witness  and  common  life  in  Christ...  that  includes 

a.  a  foundation  of  shared  Bible  study  among  member  churches; 

b.  the  support  and  continued  development  of  ecumenical  memory; 

c.  the  creation  of  “ecumenical  space”  that  allows  for  diversity  and 
inclusivity; 

-  through  witness  and  service  to  the  world...  that  includes 

a.  the  importance  of  life  and  the  development  of  a  theological 
understanding  of  creation; 

b.  the  need  to  be  attentive  to  threats  of  life; 

c.  the  development  of  a  theological  understanding  of  diakonia  that 
undergirds  the  work  that  addresses  specific  needs  and  root  causes 
of  the  problems  of  the  world, 

and  to  advance  towards  that  unity  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe. 

Several  practical  considerations  follow  regarding  the  way  in  which  the  above 
discussion  of  inter-relationship  could  be  better  understood: 

•  Insights  on  theological  reflection  being  drawn  from  the  experiences  and 
traditions  of  the  churches. 

•  The  consistent  practice  of  sharing  outlines  among  team  co-ordinators. 

•  The  practice  of  mutual  exchange  of  participants  among  related  studies,  e.g., 
theological  anthropology  contributing  to  the  human  sexuality  study. 

•  A  continuation  of  the  theological  awareness  of  the  outcomes  of  programmes 
and  activities  even  after  their  discontinuation  (ecumenical  memory). 

•  The  inclusion  of  artistic  forms  to  help  convey  and  promote  theological 
understanding,  e.g.,  use  of  poetry  and  music. 

•  Media  presentations  which  include  the  theological  dimension  of  the 
programmes  and  activities. 

•  The  practice  of  planning  symbolic  actions  relating  to  the  sacred  earth  be  done 
in  co-operation  with  Indigenous  Peoples  Programme. 
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7.3.5  Providing  for  Evaluation 

The  Programme  Committee  understands  its  role  in  relation  to  the  evaluation  of 
WCC  programmes  in  such  a  way  as  to 

ensure  that  the  development  of  programmes  takes  account  of  the  major 
thrusts  and  policies  adopted  by  the  Central  Committee  (VI  1.3. a);  and 
to  provide  for  and  make  recommendations  for  regular  evaluation  of 
programmes  and  activities  (VII. 3. d). 

The  task  is  not  to  do  all  of  the  evaluation  as  the  Programme  Committee,  but  to 
ensure  and  provide  for  such  evaluation  in  keeping  with  the  major  thrusts  and 
policies  of  the  WCC,  and  in  partnership  with  the  consultative  bodies  named  by  the 
Central  Committee  and  with  staff  assigned  the  responsibility  to  carry  out  the 
specific  programmes  and  activities. 

To  carry  out  the  tasks  of  evaluation,  the  Programme  Committee  has  seen  an 
overall  framework  for  its  work  for  the  coming  years: 

•  The  Programme  Committee  has  a  responsibility  to  provide  for  an  overall 
evaluation  of  programmes  and  activities  that  will  take  place  between  the  time 
of  the  Harare  Assembly  and  the  next  WCC  Assembly.  That  comprehensive 
review  and  evaluation  will  need  to  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  Central 
Committee  meeting  just  prior  to  the  next  Assembly. 

•  The  Programme  Committee  sees  as  the  next  step  in  the  process  which  was 
begun  in  Harare,  and  moved  forward  at  the  1999  Central  Committee,  to 
prepare  an  interim  (mid-term)  evaluation  of  the  activities  and  programmes. 

This  mid-term  evaluation  will  be  based  upon  reports  received  from  each  of  the 
consultative  bodies,  and  take  into  account  Council-wide  concerns,  such  as  DOV, 
human  sexuality,  the  focus  on  Africa,  and  the  Special  Commission  on  Orthodox 
Participation. 

1.  It  is  the  Programme  Committee’s  understanding  that  the  evaluation  process 
will  take  place  at  three  different  “levels”  in  the  life  of  the  WCC:  (i)  in  on-going 
evaluation  by  staff  of  the  current  activities  at  all  stages  of  implementation  and 
planning;  (ii)  an  evaluation  of  the  programmes  by  the  consultative  bodies',  and 
(iii)  an  overall  evaluation  by  the  Programme  Committee. 
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At  each  “level”,  the  basic  criteria  to  be  used  is  the  material  set  forth  in  the  Report 
of  the  Programme  Committee  on  “Priority  Setting  and  Evaluation  for 
Programmes”  (approved  by  the  1999  Central  Committee)  which  includes  the 
criteria  identified  in  the  Institutional  Frame  [relation  to  the  CUV  process; 
Mission/Purpose;  Fellowship;  Coherence/Integration];  the  Programme 
Management  Tool  [what  the  WCC  can  do  more  effectively  than  any  other 
organisation,  Relevance,  Urgency,  Impact,  Effectiveness,  Centrality,  Newness, 
and  Learning];  and  additional  questions  identified  for  Evaluation  [communication 
of  results  of  programmes;  receiving  of  the  programme  in  the  member  churches; 
and  ecumenically  challenging  the  member  churches  in  their  own  life  and  witness]. 

Additional  criteria  identified  by  the  Programme  Committee  to  be  included  in  the 
evaluation: 

•  The  principle  of  asking  whether  the  programme  or  activity  is  most 
appropriately  done  at  the  level  of  the  WCC,  or  should/could  it  be  done  at  a 
more  “local  or  regional  level”? 

•  The  use  of  statistics  to  detennine  how  inclusive  a  programme  is,  for  example 
the  inclusion  of  youth;  and 

•  Is  the  work  being  done  in  the  style  of  collaboration  and  co-operation  now 
adopted  by  the  Council? 

2.  To  enable  the  work  of  the  Programme  Committee  at  its  next  meeting,  the 
Committee  is  requesting  that,  in  addition  to  descriptive  work  and  materials 
received  from  the  consultative  bodies  on  their  on-going  programmes  and  activities 
(each  consultative  body  will  prepare  this  material  in  its  own  style  and  its  own  need 
for  giving  direction  to  its  activities),  the  consultative  body’s  report  will  include  a 
section  (to  be  no  longer  than  two  pages  in  length)  providing  the  following 
summary  information:  (i)  a  conceptual,  theological  reflection  on  the  nature  of  the 
work  of  the  programme  and  activities;  (ii)  a  description  of  highlights  of  actual 
work  done;  (iii)  its  own  evaluation  of  the  programme  and  activities,  with 
reference  to  the  priority  areas  of  work;  any  difficulties  experienced  in  achieving 
the  objectives  of  the  programme;  and  emerging  trends  related  to  the  programme 
and  activities. 

3.  Based  upon  its  evaluation  of  these  reports  and  materials,  the  Programme 
Committee  will  then  make  a  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee. 
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7.3.6  Emerging  Directions 

The  current  work  of  the  WCC  needs  to  be  set  within  the  context  of  common 
emerging  directions  in  order  for  the  programmes  to  continue  to  have  relevance.  It 
is  the  Programme  Committee’s  belief  that  dialogue  on  emerging  trends  helps  the 
on-going  evolution  of  programme  and  activities,  as  well  as  in  the  evaluation  of 
these.  Such  dialogue  should  be  a  part  of  the  discussions  of  the  consultative  bodies 
as  they  prepare  reports  to  the  Programme  Committee  in  the  future.  We  also 
recognise  that  consideration  of  emerging  trends  is  within  the  mandate  undertaken 
by  Policy  Reference  Committee  II.  The  Programme  Committee  will  take  into 
account  and  incorporate  into  its  evaluation  of  programmes  recommendations  of 
the  Policy  Reference  Committee  II,  as  well  as  reports  of  consultative  bodies. 

As  part  of  the  overall  evaluative  process,  the  Programme  Committee  therefore 
encourages  each  consultative  body,  as  part  of  the  preparation  of  its  evaluation,  to 
reflect  upon  the  emerging  directions  and  trends  in  its  activities  and  programmes, 
and  to  share  these  with  the  Programme  Committee  for  its  future  discussions  and 
work. 

7.3.7  Finance 

Rule  8.i.c.  indicates  that  “ three  members,  to  be  designated  by  the  Programme 
Committee  from  its  membership ”  shall  be  members  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
The  intention  of  the  Central  Committee  was  to  ensure  that  there  was  an  exchange 
of  information  to  enable  both  the  Finance  and  the  Programme  Committees 
undertake  their  separate,  though  mutual  responsibilities  for  finance  and 
programme  activities.  The  Programme  Committee  has  not  been  able  to  meet  the 
Central  Committee’s  expectation. 

The  Programme  Committee  does  seek  to  work  closely  in  new  ways  with  the 
Finance  Committee  so  that  it  may  accomplish  its  mandate  regarding  finances 
given  in  Rule  7. 3. a.  Hopefully,  this  could  include  the  following  points: 

•  The  new  pattern  of  accounting,  that  does  not  wholly  separate  operational  and 
activity  budgets,  should  be  actively  pursued  to  enable  the  Finance  Committee 
to  provide  the  Programme  Committee  with  a  financial  framework  within 
which  to  undertake  the  Programme  Committee's  mandate. 
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•  Staff  associated  with  the  Finance  and  Programme  Committees  could 
investigate  ways  in  which  the  timetable  of  meetings  and  agendas  could  be 
reshaped  to  enable  both  committees  to  undertake  their  overlapping  mandates. 

•  That  the  Finance  and  Programme  Committees  find  ways  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  each  other. 

The  Programme  Committee  would  be  helped  in  its  deliberations  if  the 
programmes  proposed  had  listed  information  about  designated,  undesignated  or 
expected  designated  funds  associated  with  them.  The  Programme  Committee 
welcomed  with  gratitude  the  considerable  funds  made  available  by  ecumenical 
funding  partners  to  the  work  of  the  Council.  Through  continued  representation  by 
the  Programme  Committee  within  the  Round  Table,  the  two  bodies  can  work 
together  towards  mutual  goals  of  witness  and  service. 

During  the  present  round  of  the  Programme  Committee  meetings,  the  financial 
information  thought  necessary  for  the  Committee’s  responsibilities  was  not 
available,  in  part  through  restructuring  and  in  part  through  new  accounting 
categories.  Through  the  good  offices  of  the  respective  staff  this  will  be  solved  by 
the  Central  Committee  meeting  in  September  2002. 

The  budget  for  2001  indicated  significant  reduction  in  operational  and  activity 
income  that  required  a  new  or  modified  approach  to  ways  in  which  programmes 
were  undertaken.  The  Programme  Committee  underlines  the  need  to  continue 
pursuing  collaboration  with  ecumenical  partners  and  member  churches, 
regionally,  nationally  and  locally.  The  Finance  Committee  requested,  for  the 
purposes  of  income  generation,  that  particular  areas  of  programme  activity  be 
lifted  up.  The  Programme  Committee  agreed  and  asked  staff  to  assist  in  this 
process. 

7.3.8  Specific  Recommendations 

The  Programme  Committee  received  a  proposal  concerning  the  next  World 
Mission  and  Evangelism  Conference  from  the  CWME  Commission.  Recognising 
both  the  importance  and  impact  of  previous  CWME  conferences  upon  the  life  of 
the  churches  and  that  mission  and  evangelism  are  at  the  heart  of  being  the  church, 
the  Programme  Committee  recommended  to  the  Central  Committee  that  it 
affirms  holding  of  this  Conference  in  late  2004  or  early  2005. 
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The  Programme  Committee  recommended  that  the  Central  Committee  have  a 
padare  offering  at  the  2002  meeting,  reflecting  on  issues  of  disability  led  by  the 
Ecumenical  Disability  Advocates  Network  (EDAN),  and  that  a  special  plenary  be 
held  at  the  Central  Committee  meeting  in  2003.  The  plenary  would  present  the 
theological  and  ecclesiological  statement  being  prepared  for  the  churches  by  the 
EDAN/JPC  with  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  as  a  framework  for  the 
churches’  advocacy  and  pastoral  role  with  the  disabled. 

In  accord  with  affirmations  of  statements  above  affirming  the  need  to  strengthen 
the  fellowship  among  the  WCC  member  churches  through  collaboration  and 
visitation,  the  Programme  Committee  recommended  that  the  WCC  look  for  ways 
to  publicise  visits  among  member  churches  and  to  encourage  that  those  visits 
include  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  membership  in  the  WCC  fellowship. 

Appreciating  the  efforts  to  build  a  spirit  of  community  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Central  Committee,  the  Programme  Committee  also  recommended  the  regular 
use  of  Bible  studies  in  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee  and  consultative  bodies. 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  above  recommendations  and 
approved  the  Report  as  amended. 


8.  REPORT  OF  POLICY  REFERENCE  COMMITTEE  I 

The  Report  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  1  was  presented  by  Rev.  Wies  J. 
Houweling  on  behalf  of  the  Moderator  Rev.  Kathryn  K.  Bannister. 

8.1  Relationships  between  Christian  World  Communions 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Committee  took  note  of  the  steps  taken  to  initiate,  facilitate  and  strengthen  the 
relationships  between  the  WCC  and  the  Christian  World  Communions  as  called 
for  in  the  CUV  document.  After  several  meetings  of  a  small  task  force  appointed 
to  prepare  this  process,  the  question  of  the  relation  between  conciliar  and 
reconciled  diversity  models  of  unity  has  risen.  A  brainstorming  meeting  in  Bossey 
in  July  2001  on  the  relationships  of  Christian  World  Communions  and  the  WCC 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  Church  and  Ecumenical  Relations,  Faith  and  Order, 
Bossey  and  the  General  Secretariat  will  focus  on  this  question. 
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The  Committee  gave  particular  attention  to  the  relationship  between  the  WCC,  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation  and  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches.  Given 
the  expectations  expressed  at  the  Harare  Assembly,  the  committee  regretted  that 
so  little  progress  had  been  made  on  practical  co-operation,  including  the 
possibility  of  holding  co-ordinated  assemblies. 

The  work  of  the  Special  Commission  on  Orthodox  Participation  may  have  impact 
on  this  matter  as  well  as  the  work  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  III  which  is 
considering  a  proposal  on  the  nature  of  future  assemblies. 

The  Committee  affirmed  the  mandate  of  the  WCC/WARC/LWF  staff  working 
group  and  made  the  following  recommendations  in  this  light: 

•  that  the  Executive  Committee  present  a  report  on  current  co-operation  and 
plans  for  future  co-operation  between  WCC  and  CWCs  (such  as  WARC  and 
LWF)  for  the  sake  of  our  common  service  and  as  an  expression  of  our 
fellowship  in  Christ,  to  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  in  2002. 

•  that  the  Executive  Committee  bring  to  the  September  2002  Central  Committee 
meeting  an  appraisal  of  the  possibility  for  future  co-ordinated  assemblies  of 
WCC,  the  WARC  and  the  LWF. 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  above  recommendations. 

8.2  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  WCC  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church 

The  Committee  affirmed  the  agenda  and  the  work  of  the  Joint  Working  Group. 
Committee  members  stressed  the  importance  of  communicating  the  results  of  the 
Joint  Working  Group  to  the  WCC  member  churches  and  the  Catholic  Episcopal 
Conferences  and  urged  them  to  disseminate  this  to  their  local  constituencies  The 
Committee  also  suggested  that  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence  provides  an 
opportunity  for  initiating  common  action. 

8.3  Joint  Consultative  Group  between  the  WCC  and  Pentecostals 

The  Committee  was  impressed  by  the  achievements  so  far  in  this  very  difficult 
area  and  affirmed  the  importance  of  this  consultative  group.  It  hoped  that  the 
Joint  Consultative  Group  will  provide  a  context  for  the  ongoing  discussion  of  the 
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issue  of  proselytism.  As  it  looked  to  the  future  work  of  this  new  group,  the 
Committee  strongly  urged  that  adequate  funding  be  made  available  to  enable  its 
annual  meetings.  The  committee  also  offered  this  recommendation  to  stimulate 
and  support  future  work: 

The  Committee  recommended  that  the  Central  Committee  encourage  further 
relations  and  encounters  between  Pentecostals  and  member  churches  at  local 
levels . 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  this  recommendation. 

8.4  Interim  Report  of  the  Special  Commission  on  Orthodox  participation  in 
the  WCC 

The  Committee  reviewed  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Special  Commission  and  the 
plenary  discussion  of  this  Report  by  the  Central  Committee.  Members  expressed 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  deepening  of  honest  dialogue  and  the  spirit  of  fellowship 
that  has  grown  through  the  work  of  the  Special  Commission. 

The  life  of  this  Commission,  in  the  words  of  one  member,  is  like  a  young  and 
tender  plant  that  has  begun  to  grow,  but  requires  nurture  and  care.  The  Committee 
hopes  that  the  work  of  the  Commission  can  be  under-girded  by  local  encounters 
between  Orthodox  and  other  churches  to  build  further  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
enrichment  and  understanding.  While  challenging  and  serious  questions  need  to 
be  addressed  in  the  coming  period  of  the  Special  Commission’s  work,  the 
framework  and  progress  thus  far  offer  promise  for  the  fruitful  completion  of  its 
task  by  the  time  of  the  next  Central  Committee  meeting. 

The  Committee  also  emphasised  the  importance  of  all  member  churches  of  the 
WCC  being  well  informed  about  the  work  of  the  Special  Commission.  Further, 
the  Committee  recognised  the  wisdom  and  benefit  of  the  Commission’s  work 
being  done  in  various  Orthodox  settings,  enabling  Commission  members  to  share 
the  living  realities  of  these  churches. 

In  light  of  these  factors,  the  Committee  made  the  following  recommendations: 

•  that  the  Executive  Committee  explore  holding  a  future  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee  in  an  Orthodox  context. 
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•  that  the  Central  Committee  encourage  member  churches  to  undertake  local 
encounters  and  visits  between  Orthodox  and  other  member  churches  to  foster 
understanding  and  mutual  co-operation. 

•  that  the  General  Secretary,  in  reporting  on  this  Central  Committee  meeting, 

-  communicate  to  member  churches  a  summary  of  the  Special 
Commission ’s  task  and  work  thus  far,  and 

-  invite  the  member  churches  to  accompany  the  work  of  the  Special 
Commission  with  their  prayers. 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  above  recommendations. 

At  this  point  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Georges  Tsetsis  asked  permission  to  speak.  He 
stated  that  he  supported  with  some  hesitation  the  proposal  to  hold  a  Central 
Committee  meeting  in  an  Orthodox  local  setting,  because  in  the  two  or  three 
Orthodox  countries  which  have  the  necessary  infrastructure  and  the  know-how, 
there  is  still  a  very  strong  and  well-organised  anti-ecumenical  lobby  which  would 
make  life  difficult  during  and  after  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee. 
Nevertheless  we  should  explore  this  possibility. 

He  noted  that  after  the  presentation  of  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Special 
Commission,  fears  have  been  expressed  that  the  Council  might  lose  its  prophetic 
voice  if  it  goes  the  way  suggested  by  the  Special  Commission  concerning  the 
consensus  model. 

He  mentioned  that  the  Special  Commission  aims  to  follow  a  clear 
recommendation  by  the  Harare  Assembly  to  transform  the  WCC  as  the  prophetic 
voice  of  all  its  member  churches.  Consensus  is  possible  even  on  some 
controversial  issues.  Problems  exist  and  will  always  exist  within  the  WCC,  but  it 
is  unfair  to  qualify  them  as  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  non-Roman  Catholic 
Western  traditions.  The  problems  in  the  WCC  are  between  conservatives  and 
liberals,  no  matter  to  which  denomination  they  belong.  All  of  them  have  their 
place  in  the  WCC,  because  they  reflect  the  present-day  realities  of  the  ecumenical 
movement. 

The  difficulties  have  to  be  overcome  and  the  WCC  has  to  proceed  with  courage  to 
the  necessary  changes.  Dr.  Tsetsis  added  that  we  must  not  believe  that  after  the 
presentation  of  the  final  report  of  the  Special  Commission  the  WCC  will  continue 
business  as  usual.  The  intention  of  the  Orthodox  churches  is  to  remain  in  the 
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Council,  to  stay  together  and  to  work  together,  in  order  to  reshape  the  Council  in  a 
way  to  enable  all  churches  to  have  their  own  place  and  to  work  in  unison  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  mission  of  the  WCC. 

8.5  Membership  Issues 

The  Committee  had  a  fruitful  dialogue  on  the  discussion  paper  on  membership.  In 
particular,  members  noted  the  crucial  relationship  between  the  “fellowship  of  the 
member  churches”,  described  by  the  CUV  process  as  the  central  reality  of  the 
WCC,  and  particular  organisational  expressions  of  membership.  The  process  of 
reflecting  on  various  models  of  membership  for  the  WCC  obviously  involves 
ecclesiological  issues. 

In  light  of  these  factors,  as  well  as  the  issues  raised  by  continued  membership 
applications,  the  Committee  welcomed  and  affirmed  the  Group  of  Membership 
Study  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee.  Further,  the  Committee 
emphasised  the  importance  of  keeping  its  task  closely  linked  to  the  work  of  the 
Special  Commission. 

The  Committee  also  expressed  strong  support  for  the  co-operative  work  being 
done  by  staff  on  membership  contributions.  It  is  noted  that  initial  results  of  this 
work  have  increased  the  percentage  of  member  churches  making  specific 
membership  contributions  from  48%  to  54%.  Intensifying  this  work  to  increase 
membership  contributions,  which  is  undesignated  income,  to  CHF  10  million  by 
the  Ninth  Assembly  was  strongly  affirmed. 

8.6  The  Question  of  Baptism 

During  the  course  of  the  discussions,  the  issue  of  baptism  was  raised  several 
times.  The  agenda  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  Joint  Consultative  Group  with  Pentecostals,  and  the  study  on  membership,  for 
instance,  all  include  a  focus  on  how  baptism  is  understood  by  churches,  and  the 
significance  of  this  issue  for  ecumenical  fellowship.  Attention  to  our 
understanding  of  baptism  is  an  important  entry  point  for  exploring  the 
ecclesiological  questions  which  are  now  clearly  before  the  WCC  and  will  be 
addressed  by  the  Special  Commission.  Therefore,  the  Committee  made  the 
following  recommendation: 
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that  the  Central  Committee  establish  a  clear  process  to  engage  the  member 
churches  in  a  reflection  on  the  meaning  and  significance  of  baptism  for  their 
participation  in  the  ecumenical  fellowship  and  that  the  Central  Committee  be 
given  an  occasion  to  discuss  this  issue. 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  this  recommendation. 

8.7  The  Forum  Proposal 

The  Committee  reviewed  the  progress  of  the  Forum  proposal  and  the  work  of  the 
Continuation  Committee.  Different  ideas  and  models  of  a  Forum  have  been 
proposed  in  various  circles  and  are  not  yet  clarified.  The  main  task  at  this  point  is 
to  continue  this  exploration,  addressing  all  the  questions  and  uncertainties. 

The  Committee  believed  that  a  patient  process,  as  well  as  attention  to  regional 
dialogues,  is  necessary  for  this  exploration  to  proceed.  Committee  members 
pointed  to  the  proposed  CWME  world  conference  as  a  potential  space  for  enabling 
further  exploration  of  the  Forum.  In  addition,  the  relationship  of  the  present 
annual  gathering  of  the  secretaries  of  Christian  World  Communions  with  the 
proposed  Forum  should  be  examined. 

Current  efforts  up  to  this  point  have  focused  on  engaging  Evangelical  and 
Pentecostal  constituencies.  The  Committee  urged  overall  caution  and  care  as  we 
proceed,  and  it  anticipated  a  greater  clarity  of  purpose  to  emerge.  The  WCC  has 
been  helping  to  facilitate  this  exploration  while  recognising  that  it  shares  this  task 
with  other  partners.  Committee  members  do  not  want  the  Forum  to  lead  to  an 
alternative  institutional  structure  competing  for  financial  resources  and 
ecumenical  loyalties.  At  the  same  time  the  Committee  is  aware  of  the  tension 
between  the  WCC's  role  as  a  steward  of  its  present  organisational  reality  and  its 
call  to  be  the  servant  of  the  wider  ecumenical  movement,  maintaining  in  both 
roles  the  focus  on  the  goal  of  visible  unity. 

The  Committee  acknowledged  the  necessary  independence  of  the  Continuation 
Committee,  and  wished  to  offer  its  advice  as  well  as  to  encourage  this  process  of 
careful  exploration.  Questions  were  raised  and  clarification  sought  regarding  the 
mandate  and  financing  of  this  initiative.  The  Committee  hoped  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Forum  and  its  unique  contribution  will  be  further  clarified  and  that  it  will 
strengthen  the  depth  of  fellowship  while  contributing  to  the  ultimate  goal  of 
visible  unity. 
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In  this  spirit,  the  Committee  noted  with  gratitude  the  progress  to  date  and 
encouraged  future  exploration,  focusing  with  care  and  sensitivity  on  the  questions 
and  possibilities  of  the  Forum  proposal. 

The  Central  Committee  approved  the  report. 


9.  REPORT  OF  POLICY  REFERENCE  COMMITTEE  II 

Dr.  Agnes  Aboum,  Moderator  of  the  Policy  Reference  Committee  II,  presented 
the  report  as  follows:. 

9.1  Preliminaries 

The  Committee  reminded  itself  of  its  task  -  to  reflect  on  and  refer  to  the  Central 
Committee  issues  and  trends  that  had  emerged  through  the  deliberative  processes 
of  the  Central  Committee’s  meeting  and  were  considered  of  significance  to  the 
ecumenical  agenda  and  to  our  continuing  journey  as  churches,  both  individually 
and  together. 

On  this  occasion  the  Committee  was  charged  with  six  specific  tasks  - 

•  to  synthesise  the  response  of  Central  Committee  members  to  the  challenge  of 
our  times,  as  expressed  through  the  small  groups,  regional  meetings  and  in 
other  ways; 

•  to  consider  the  draft  message  on  the  occasion  of  the  launch  of  the  Decade  to 
Overcome  Violence; 

•  to  consider  the  emerging  role  and  place  of  regional  plenaries  at  Central 
Committee  meetings  and  advise  on  how  the  regional  plenary  could  be 
developed  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  ecumenical  agenda  through  the  eyes 
of  the  member  churches  in  the  region  concerned; 

•  to  advise  on  appropriate  ecumenical  responses  to  the  thematic  plenaries  on 
economy  and  overcoming  violence; 

•  to  consider  a  draft  minute  on  climate  change  referred  by  the  Executive 
Committee; 

•  to  respond  to  the  request  from  the  Executive  Committee  for  an  expression  of 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  ACT. 
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The  Committee  was  concerned  on  two  matters  relating  to  the  process  and 
timetable  set  for  the  Central  Committee  meeting: 

•  the  fact  that  the  Padares,  an  important  part  of  the  process  of  discerning  and 
identifying  emerging  issues  and  trends,  were  to  take  place  after  the  two  days 
of  committee  meetings; 

•  the  arrangement  of  the  DOV  plenaries  on  Saturday,  thus  depriving  the 
Committee  of  the  chance  to  take  account  of  views  expressed  there  in  making 
recommendations  on  the  content  of  the  DOV  message,  particularly  in  the 
light  of  the  emphasis  of  the  Moderator’s  report  and  the  interest  generated  by 
it.  The  “flow”  of  the  agenda,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Committee  would 
have  been  enhanced  by  holding  the  DOV  plenaries  earlier  in  the  week. 

9.2  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence 

The  Central  Committee  received  and  heard  on  Saturday,  3  February,  the  message 
(see  pp.  175ff.)  produced  by  the  Committee  following  detailed  consideration  of  a 
draft  prepared  by  the  moderator  of  the  DOV  reference  group. 

9.3  Moderator’s  and  General  Secretary’s  Reports 

The  Committee  expressed  appreciation  for  the  reports  of  the  Moderator  and  the 
General  Secretary  and  recognised  the  many  helpful  points  they  have  raised. 
Discussion  focused  particularly  on  the  issue  of  the  use  of  violence  as  “last  resort”. 
Different  views  were  expressed  within  the  Committee  on  this  matter  and  on  the 
feasibility  of  reaching  agreement  on  a  definition  of  violence.  The  Committee 
recognised  the  connection  between  the  call  to  unity  (being  church  together)  and 
work  to  overcome  violence.  The  witness  of  the  church  and  of  individual 
Christians  is  to  resist  the  “culture  of  violence”,  and  non-violence  should  be  the 
normative  Christian  stance;  in  places  where  violence  is  happening  the  priority 
should  be  to  work  for  reconciliation  rather  than  theorising  in  the  abstract.  Such 
experiences  are  invariably  both  instructive  and  transforming.  The  processes  of 
peace-making  and  community-building  are  inevitably  demanding  and  often  costly, 
and,  particularly  in  areas  of  intense  pressure,  for  example  where  there  is  inter¬ 
religious  violence  or  violence  within  the  life  of  the  churches  themselves,  a  pro¬ 
active  approach  is  called  for. 

In  the  continuing  work  on  DOV  within  the  WCC  and  within  the  churches  at 
regional,  national  and  local  levels,  therefore,  the  Committee  saw  the  need  to  help 
churches  to  be  faithful  in  their  particular  context.  They  recognised  that  in  so  doing 
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it  was  necessary  to  live  with  a  degree  of  ambiguity,  to  acknowledge  that  violence 
is  structural  and  many-faceted,  and  that  there  are  some  situations  in  which  even 
Christians  may  feel  they  “have  no  more  cheeks  to  turn”,  where  those  who  are  left 
with  no  option  but  to  compromise  should  not  be  subjected  to  human  judgement. 
The  way  forward  is  to  be  seen  only  through  the  way  of  the  cross  and  the  promise 
of  new  life  in  Jesus  Christ.  On  the  other  hand  the  churches  must  never  forget  their 
vocation  to  share  their  distinctive  message  and  to  embody  the  Gospel,  empowered 
and  inspired  to  be  agents  of  reconciliation.  Even  in  predominantly  secular 
societies,  the  moral  authority  of  the  churches  is  still  respected  where  they  show 
integrity,  but  they  have  a  responsibility  also  to  be  well-informed  in  the  area  of 
public  policy,  where  issues  of  structural  violence  arise,  and  the  most  significant 
Christian  contribution  can  often  be  to  ask  effective  critical  questions. 

While  it  is  important  to  emphasise  that  DOV  is  a  process  to  be  driven  by  the 
churches  at  regional,  national  and  local  levels,  rather  than  a  WCC  programme, 

it  is  recommended  that  the  WCC  should  seek  to  develop  its  role  in  the  following 
ways: 

•  in  encouraging  the  churches  to  participate  in  the  DOV  and  to  make  a  long¬ 
term  commitment  to  it; 

•  in  serving  as  a  “ switchboard ”  -  identifying  and  highlighting  particular 
situations  and  experiences,  and  facilitating  the  sharing  of  models,  case- 
studies  and  insights  for  mutual  inspiration; 

•  in  co-ordinating  such  activities  as  need  to  be  organised  on  a  global  or  trans- 
regional  basis,  for  instance  in  pursuing  opportunities  for  creative  theological 
reflection  (with  a  central  focus  on  the  person  of  Christ)  and  interdisciplinary 
contextual  analysis; 

•  in  an  accompanying  capacity,  so  as  to  increase  the  scope  and  potential  of 
initiatives  taken  in  particular  churches  or  regions,  with  the  emphasis  on  a 
genuinely  people-centred  process  that  engages  with  other  groups  and 
movements  committed  to  peace-making  in  the  area  concerned. 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  recommendations. 

The  Committee  had  passed  to  Policy  Reference  Committee  III  a  number  of 
comments  on  the  themes  of  Being  Church  and  “ecumenical  space”  which  were 
raised  in  discussion  of  the  General  Secretary’s  report  and  in  the  small  group 
meetings. 
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Discussion 


It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Message  regarding  DOV  has  put  too  much  emphasis  on 
the  meaning  of  violence.  Referring  to  the  phrase  “creative  theological  reflection 
with  a  central  focus  on  the  person  of  Christ”,  it  was  stated  that  the  question  of  the 
risen  Christ  and  the  celebration  of  the  resurrection  is  missing  in  the  whole  process 
of  overcoming  violence.  The  process  of  seeking  truth  and  reconciliation  cannot 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  word  “violence”. 

9.4  Advocacy  Alliance 

The  Committee  was  interested  to  hear  more  about  the  Ecumenical  Advocacy 
Alliance  set  up  in  December  2000  and  co-ordinated  within  the  WCC.  Interest  was 
expressed  as  to  the  style  of  working  to  be  developed  by  the  Alliance  -  will  it  be  a 
semi-autonomous  NGO  or  will  it  be  inclusive  of  the  churches? 

The  Comm  ittee  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to  encourage  a  process  of  direct 
and  regular  engagement  between  the  Alliance  and  the  churches. 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  recommendation. 

9.5  Economic  Globalisation:  A  Critical  View  and  an  Alternative  Vision 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  was  mandated  by  the  Harare  Assembly  to  take  up 
the  challenge  of  globalisation  as  a  central  part  of  the  ecumenical  agenda.  It  was 
said  that  this  work  should  build  upon  and  strengthen  existing  initiatives  by 
churches,  ecumenical  groups  and  social  movements,  support  their  co-operation, 
and  encourage  them  to  take  action  and  form  alliances  with  other  partners  in  civil 
society  working  on  issues  pertinent  to  globalisation.  Globalisation  as  an  historic 
process  unfolded  in  different  waves.  Some,  including  Indigenous  Peoples,  regard 
economic  globalisation  as  a  second  wave  of  colonialism.  Its  most  recent 
expression  is  driven  by  an  exclusive  focus  on  economic  values.  Economic 
globalisation  unabated  radically  disrupts  communities,  undermines  spiritual 
values,  and  threatens  the  ecological  base  of  life.  It  concentrates  power  and  wealth 
in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

Two  years  after  the  Assembly,  the  process  of  economic  globalisation  has 
intensified,  but  so  have  the  voices  in  opposition.  The  WCC  member  churches  and 
movements  within  civil  society  are  now  called  to  strengthen  their  efforts  to 
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address  the  growing  injustices  caused  by  economic  globalisation  and  its 
destructive  effects  on  people  and  creation.  Through  the  stories  shared  at  the 
plenary,  Central  Committee  members  heard  of  the  local  impact  of  economic 
globalisation  and  of  creative  alternatives  developed  in  local  communities.  The 
speakers  conveyed  that  faith-based  responses  empower  people  to  resist  the  forces 
of  economic  globalisation  and  that  a  co-ordinated  response  can  be  effective.  The 
plenary  on  economy  and  the  subsequent  discussion  among  the  Central  Committee 
members  meeting  in  Potsdam  emphasised  the  need  for  immediate,  co-ordinated, 
thoughtful  and  informed  action. 

The  logic  of  economic  globalisation  is  in  opposition  to  the  vision  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  of  the  unity  of  humankind  and  God’s  creation,  the  entire 
household  of  life.  Lost  is  the  understanding  of  the  primacy  of  the  dignity  of  the 
human  person  as  made  in  the  image  of  God,  finding  meaning  in  community.  The 
underlying  anthropology  of  economic  globalisation  views  humans  as  individuals 
rather  than  as  persons  in  community,  human  beings  as  essentially  competitive 
rather  than  co-operative,  and  human  beings  as  materialist  at  the  exclusion  of  the 
spiritual.  Economic  globalisation  threatens  the  diversity  of  cultures.  It  has  even 
affected  churches,  introducing  a  consumer-based  religion  and  entrepreneurial 
style  of  ministry. 

The  urgency  of  this  issue  requires  that  the  WCC  drawing  on  the  experience  of 
member  churches  engage  at  global  level  in  order  to  voice  its  prophetic  witness. 
The  Committee  had  become  aware  that  work  on  globalisation  identified  as  a 
priority  in  Harare  requires  a  more  co-ordinated  effort  by  teams  in  the  Cluster  on 
Issues  and  Themes  and  in  collaboration  with  teams  in  the  Cluster  on  Relations. 

The  Committee  recommended  that: 

•  the  member  churches  and  the  WCC  develop  a  comprehensive  ecumenical 
theological  analysis  of  economic  globalisation  and  its  impact  on  the  churches 
and  on  society,  and  provide  a  theological  basis  for  the  search  for 
alternatives,  co-ordinated  by  the  Cluster  on  Issues  and  Themes.  This  work 
should  include  study,  sharing  of  information,  and  training  workshops.  The 
Central  Committee  encourages  continued  co-operation  with  the  ecumenical 
partners  in  this  area,  for  example  with  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches'  work  on  economic  justice. 
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•  the  WCC  strengthen  its  capacity  by  involving  representatives  of  churches 
affected  by  economic  globalisation,  ecumenical  organisations,  social 
movements,  research  institutions  and  people  with  political  and  economic 
expertise  in  this  area  and  maintain  constant  contacts.  The  WCC  must 
contribute  to  the  developing  global  response  to  the  challenges  of  economic 
globalisation  that  is  rooted  in  local  initiatives  so  that  its  representatives  can 
engage  effectively  at  the  global  level.  This  work  includes  among  other  things 

L  the  development  of  guidelines  for  churches  aiming  at  a  consistent 
response  from  member  churches  and  ecumenical  organisations  to 
institutions  promoting  economic  globalisation;  and 

2.  the  sharing  of  information  in  order  to  raise  awareness  of  the  adverse 
affects  of  economic  globalisation. 

•  the  WCC  focus  on  searching  for  alternatives  to  economic  globalisation  based 
on  Christian  values  in  the  following  three  areas: 

1.  The  transformation  of  the  current  global  market  economy  to  embrace 
equity  and  values  that  reflect  the  teachings  and  example  of  Christ. 

2.  Development  of  just  trade; 

3.  Promotion  of  a  just  financial  system,  free  of  debt  bondage,  corrupt 
practices  and  excessive  speculative  profit  making. 

•  the  WCC  highlight  economically-instituted  violence  as  part  of  the  Decade  to 
Overcome  Violence.  WCC  and  member  churches  are  encouraged  to  conduct 
studies  on  economic  violence  and  to  carry  out  advocacy  in  this  field. 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  above  recommendations. 

Discussion 

It  was  pointed  out  that  during  the  plenary  on  Economy  and  the  Padares  the  issue 
of  the  relationship  between  the  churches  and  the  World  Bank,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Trade  Organisation  had  been  mentioned. 
However,  the  above  statement  does  not  indicate  how  the  issue  is  dealt  with.  The 
importance  of  taking  up  dialogue  with  these  organisations  was  stressed  so  that 
they  may  hear  clearly  where  the  concerns  of  the  churches  are. 
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Dr.  Raiser  responded  that  the  dialogue  has  begun.  A  major  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  international  financial  organisation  is  in  the  process  of  being 
prepared.  These  organisations  have  taken  the  initiative  of  establishing  dialogue 
with  the  WCC,  but  it  was  agreed  that  more  careful  preparation  is  needed  in  order 
to  arrive  at  clear  positions  that  could  be  presented  and  discussed  in  such  an 
encounter. 

Concern  was  expressed  about  some  of  the  recommendations  in  the  above  report. 
To  whom  are  they  addressed?  How  do  these  recommendations  relate  to  the 
Programme  Committee?  Some  of  them  concern  programme,  but  the  matter  of 
programme  activities,  priorities,  evaluation  and  the  financial  implications  is  part 
of  the  Programme  Committee.  Greater  clarity  is  needed  regarding 
recommendations  that  come  from  Policy  Reference  Committees. 

Dr.  Raiser  pointed  out  that  the  distinction  between  the  Policy  Reference 
Committee  II  and  the  Programme  Committee  is  that  the  Programme  Committee 
receives  reports  on  activities  carried  out  and  planned.  It  has  the  responsibility  to 
evaluate,  to  set  priorities,  to  recommend  the  initiation  of  and  the  termination  of 
programmes.  Through  the  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  the  Central  Committee 
has  an  opportunity  to  be  itself  the  source  of  initiatives  with  regard  to  the  work  of 
the  WCC.  The  Central  Committee  is  itself  autonomous  in  deliberating  on 
substantive  issues  and  not  only  to  take  formal  action  on  recommendations.  The 
Policy  Reference  Committee  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  after  substantial  debate 
in  plenary  sessions  to  bring  the  concerns  together  and  allow  the  Central 
Committee  to  own  whatever  has  emerged  through  the  plenary  discussion  that 
might  have  implications  for  further  development  of  the  work  of  the  WCC. 

It  was  noted  that  the  recommendations  on  globalisation  are  in  response  to  the 
mandate  issued  by  the  Harare  Assembly.  The  articulation  of  the  challenge  of 
globalisation  in  the  present  statement  is  an  improvement  to  the  one  issued  by  the 
Harare  Assembly  which  describes  globalisation  as  an  inescapable  fact  of  life.  The 
Harare  statement  has  become  a  problem  in  many  churches  in  the  Philippines  and 
people  have  criticised  it,  because  it  does  imply  that  globalisation  is  irreversible, 
and  that  there  is  no  alternative  to  it. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  present  statement  on  globalisation  is  more  closely 
related  to  the  statements  issued  by  the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  the 
Philippines  and  also  by  the  CCA.  Both  statements  present  a  prophetic  criticism 
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not  only  of  the  consequences,  the  negative  impact  of  globalisation,  but  also  of  the 
very  nature  and  logic  of  the  process  of  globalisation  itself. 

Appreciation  was  expressed  that  the  Committee  highlighted  the  whole  issue  of 
structural  and  of  economically  instituted  violence  which  is  very  much  imbedded 
in  globalisation. 

In  referring  to  the  contact  the  WCC  has  with  representatives  of  international 
financial  organisations,  it  was  pointed  out  that  sometimes  the  churches  limit 
themselves  too  much  on  their  inner-church  experience.  Representatives  of  politics 
and  the  economic  sphere  often  reproach  church  representatives  for  not  having 
enough  expertise  on  these  questions  to  engage  in  meaningful  debate.  It  was 
therefore  proposed  to  include  in  our  encounters  experts  from  economic  and 
political  fields. 

9.6  Plenary  on  Europe 

The  Committee  reflected  on  the  Europe  plenary,  on  the  theme  “Reconciliation, 
Truth  and  Justice”,  and  recommended  the  following  issues  for  further 
consideration  by  the  WCC  and  among  the  churches: 

•  The  challenges  of  secularisation  and  consumerism,  and  the  search  for  deeper 
spirituality,  including  the  place  of  the  churches  in  society  and  relations 
between  church  and  state; 

•  issues  of  identity,  including  diversity,  racism,  national  sovereignty,  and  the 
problems  experienced  by  migrant  and  uprooted  peoples; 

•  the  rich/poor  divide  within  Europe,  and  Europe 's  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world; 

•  the  place  of  repentance  and  forgiveness  in  securing  reconciliation  including 

the  clarification  of  the  distinction  between  retributive  and  restorative 
justice; 


the  need  for  churches  to  deal  with  their  historical  legacy  (for  instance 
concerning  colonialism,  past  religious  discrimination  and  intolerance, 
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and  the  emergence  of  extremist  totalitarian  regimes  from  Christian 
cultures)  in  facing  the  challenges  of present  and  future. 

The  Committee  recommended  that,  in  the  development  of  these  issues,  account 
should  be  taken  of  the  value  of  sharing  experience,  models  and  insights  relating  to 
reconciliation  processes.  Such  dialogue  can  restore  dignity  and  humanity  to  all 
involved,  whether  as  the  victimised  or  the  perpetrators. 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  above  recommendations. 

9.7  Regional  Plenaries 

The  Committee  affirmed  the  value  of  regional  plenaries,  both  in  providing 
contextual  information  and  in  highlighting  issues  of  much  wider  significance  than 
merely  to  the  region  concerned. 

It  recommended  to  the  Central  Committee  that  plans  should  be  carried  forward 
for  a  plenary  on  Asia  at  the  next  Central  Committee  meeting  but  that 

®  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  links  between  the  issues  highlighted  and 
the  interests  of  other  regions ; 

•  means  should  be  explored  and  devised  for  following  up  the  issues  raised ; 

•  within  the  process  and  arrangements  for  the  regional  plenary  there  should  be 
more  scope  for  dialogue  and  interaction,  and  in  particular  for  the  expression 
of  views  and  insights  from  other  regions; 

•  in  addition  to  the  presentation,  a  paper  shoidd  be  prepared  to  provide 
background  and  analysis  (as  was  available  for  the  Africa  plenary  at  the  1999 
Geneva  meeting). 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  above  recommendations. 

9.8  Climate  Change 

This  matter  was  referred  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The  Committee, 
recognising  the  12-year  history  of  WCC  work  on  climate  change  and  the 
increasing  involvement  of  member  churches  in  the  issue,  and  appreciating  the 
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climate  change  work  as  an  important  dimension  of  the  WCC’s  broader  focus  on 

ecology  and  theology  through  the  framework  of  “Ecumenical  Earth”, 

recommended  that  the  WCC  Central  Committee: 

•  express  its  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  the  UN-sponsored  inter¬ 
governmental  negotiations  in  The  Hague,  November  13-25,  2000,  to  arrive  at 
an  agreement  for  the  implementation  of  the  Kyoto  Protocol  and  encourage 
the  continuation  of  the  negotiations  in  May  2001  and  as  needed  in  order  to 
arrive  at  an  agreement  that  will  be  effective  in  addressing  the  problem  of 
climate  change; 

•  reaffirm  the  WCC  position  that  industrialised  countries  bear  the  major  moral 
responsibility  for  precipitating  climate  change  and  therefore  must  exercise 
leadership  that  results  in  real  action  to  reduce  the  causes; 

•  affirm  that  in  the  reconvened  negotiations,  governments  should  "refocus 
climate  change  negotiations  onto  options  that  meet  the  criteria  of 
environmental  effectiveness,  equity,  responsibility  and  economic  efficiency 
with  the  priority  being  emissions  reduction  strategies  in  the  high  per  capita 
polluting  countries "  (from  WCC  Statement  to  the  UN  Climate  Summit  in  The 
Hague,  November  2000).  The  priority  focus  of  negotiations  recently  has  been 
shifted  away  from  actions  to  protect  the  environment  and  threatened  peoples 
and  more  towards  creating  business  opportunities  in  line  with  the  broader 
process  of  economic  globalisation; 

•  ask  member  churches  of  the  WCC,  particularly  in  industrialised  countries,  to 
reinforce  initiatives  to  encourage  their  national  governments  to  adopt 
negotiating  positions  that  would  result  in  significant  actual  reductions  in 
emissions  within  industrialised  countries.  The  WCC  Central  Committee  is 
appreciative  of  the  efforts  made  by  member  churches  prior  to  COP6  to  be  in 
dialogue  with  their  own  governments  and  hopes  that  such  activities  can  be 
intensified; 

•  commend  and  encourage  initiatives  among  member  churches  for  better 
stewardship  in  the  use  of  resources  by  congregations  and  individuals; 

•  encourage  the  WCC  to  continue  its  work  on  climate  change  including 
monitoring  of  inter-governmental  negotiations,  support  of  regional  activities 
in  developing  nations,  linkages  with  other  work  on  economic  globalisation, 
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and  networking  with  Indigenous  Peoples  organisations  active  on  climate 
change  and  bio-diversity. 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  above  recommendations. 

9.9  Action  by  Churches  Together 

ACT  is  an  effective  instrument  of  the  churches  in  fulfilling  the  diaconal  ministry 
to  which  churches  and  Christians  are  called  by  the  Gospel.  ACT  is  part  of  the  life 
and  is  integral  to  the  ecumenical  structures  and  their  agencies.  ACT  is  an 
expression  of  the  diaconal  commitment  of  the  churches  and  of  the  ecumenical 
movement. 

The  Central  Committee  commends  the  work  of  the  ACT  co-ordinating  office,  its 
head  Thor-Ame  Prois  and  his  staff  colleagues  in  Geneva  and  in  the  field.  Not  only 
have  the  emergency  responses  of  ACT  increased  in  scope,  but  the  ecumenical 
relationships  and  partnerships  are  being  strengthened.  We  note  especially  the 
regional  consultations  called  by  the  ACT  Co-ordinator  during  the  past  months  and 
strongly  endorse  continuing  processes  of  consultation.  It  is  expected  that  such 
consultation  will  help  to  overcome  bureaucratic  constraints  in  responding  to 
requests  for  support.  It  gives  us  great  satisfaction  that  the  ACT  alliance,  created  in 
1995,  has  acted  so  responsibly  and  effectively  in  diaconal  ministry. 

The  Committee  recommended  that,  as  the  Action  by  Churches  Together 
governance  and  management  structure  undergoes  review  and  change  with  the 
agreement  of  the  parent  bodies,  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  and  the  WCC  (as 
mentioned  in  the  Officers  ’  report  following  the  recent  Executive  Committee ),  the 
Central  Committee  affirm  and  endorse  the  work  of  ACT, 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  above  recommendation. 

9.10  Racism:  Note  of  Concern 

The  Committee  discussed  the  following  note  of  concern  that  was  received  from  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  African  and  Asian  members  of  the  Central  Committee. 

•  Following  the  Plenary  on  Europe  the  Central  Committee  members  from 
Africa  and  Asia  in  their  joint  regional  meeting,  encouraged  by  the  concern  of 
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the  Mac  Charles  Jones  Assembly  of  Africans  and  Africans  in  the  Diaspora 
(MAC-AAD)  about  their  experiences  of  racism,  responded  as  follows: 

•  At  the  EU’s  launch  of  1997  as  the  Year  Against  Racism,  the  then  EU 
President,  the  Dutch  Prime  Minister  Wim  Kok,  said  that  “Racism  was  the 
single  most  important  issue  confronting  Europe”.  The  WCC  has  been  a  major 
player  in  the  fight  against  racism.  The  struggle  against  the  evil  of  racism  is 
based  on  its  firm  theological  conviction  of  the  dignity  and  equality  of  all  in 
the  sight  of  God.  It  is  rooted  in  the  affirmation  that  every  human  person  is 
created  in  the  image  of  God;  that  in  assuming  our  humanity  in  Christ,  God 
has  sanctified  human  life.  Racism  therefore  is  an  affront  to  the  basic  message 
of  the  Gospel.  This  conviction  was  at  the  heart  of  the  WCC's  decision  to 
initiate  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism  and  it  is  this  conviction  of  dignity 
and  humanity  of  all  persons  that  is  the  basis  of  the  life  of  the  church  as  a 
communion. 

•  Europe’s  bureaucratic  structures  today  have  imposed  controls  on  immigrants 
and  asylum  seekers.  Under  “fortress  Europe”  policies  this  issue  is  addressed 
as  a  national  security  concern.  Entry  into  Europe  is  restricted  even  for 
genuine  travellers  and  visitors.  They  are  harassed,  humiliated  and  treated  as 
potential  refugees.  We  welcome  the  WCC  ongoing  study  on  churches’ 
initiatives  to  overcome  racism,  xenophobia  and  racial  violence  in  Europe.  It  is 
heartening  to  note  that  the  churches  in  Europe  have  actively  supported  the 
humanitarian  laws  that  were  so  painstakingly  developed  by  the  Continent  to 
protect  and  safeguard  asylum  seekers  and  refugees.  We  are  encouraged  by  the 
strong  demonstration  of  solidarity  by  people  of  Norway  who  protested  against 
the  recent  killing  of  a  black  teenager,  Benjamin  Harmonsen. 

•  It  is  however,  unfortunate  that  the  governments  in  Europe  are  in  the  process 
of  dismantling  these  very  laws  that  are  meant  to  provide  sanctuary  to  those 
who  are  persecuted.  Today’s  sad  reality  is  that  Africans,  Africans  in  the 
Diaspora  and  Asians,  even  when  travelling  through  European  airports  with 
bona  fide  documents,  are  discriminated  against,  questioned  and  maltreated. 
Obtaining  visas  for  meetings  and  travel  to  Europe  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  for  church  workers  from  Asia  and  Africa.  With  attacks  against 
foreigners  on  the  increase  in  parts  of  Europe,  provoked  by  extreme  right  wing 
elements,  there  is  a  growing  fear  of  the  safety  and  security  of  Asians  and 
Africans  and  Africans  in  the  Diaspora  visiting  Europe.  Some  members  of  the 
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WCC  Central  Committee  travelling  to  this  meeting  were  subject  to  this  kind 
of  treatment. 

•  In  September  2001  the  WCC  and  its  member  churches  will  participate  in  the 
UN  World  Conference  against  Racism,  Racial  Discrimination,  Xenophobia 
and  Related  Intolerance,  to  be  held  in  South  Africa.  We  are  grateful  for  the 
WCC’s  ongoing  involvement  in  this  important  issue.  The  DOV  initiative 
challenges  us  all  to  resist  inequality,  unfairness,  injustice  and  brutality.  Today 
we  are  challenged  to  express  our  shame  and  anger  and  deep  concern  against 
racism.  Let  us  respond  to  racism  in  clear  and  unequivocal  terms.  We  call  on 
the  churches  to  increase  their  efforts  in  promoting  racial  justice  in  their 
respective  contexts. 

•  We  call  on  the  WCC  to  strengthen  its  fight  against  racism  and  racial  violence 
and  consider  a  plenary  presentation  on  this  subject  at  its  next  Central 
Committee  meeting. 

The  Committee  recognised  that  the  problems  of  discrimination  described  in  the 
note  of  concern  are  experienced  by  people  from  many  other  parts  of  the  world  and 

recommended  that  the  Central  Committee  take  account  of  these  concerns  in 
planning  arrangements  for  the  next  Central  Committee  meeting  with  a  view  to 
enabling  the  members  of  the  Committee  helpfully  to  reflect  on  the  experience  of 
the  UN  World  Conference  on  Racism,  Racial  Discrimination,  Xenophobia  and 
Related  Intolerance  in  the  context  of  the  first  years  of  the  DOV. 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  above  recommendation. 

The  Central  Committee  approved  the  report. 


10.  REPORT  OF  POLICY  REFERENCE  COMMITTEE  III 

Bishop  Eberhardt  Renz  Moderator  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  III,  presented 
the  report. 

The  Committee  had  two  main  tasks: 

1.  to  consider  the  reports  by  the  Officers,  the  Moderator  and  the  General 
Secretary,  and  to  prepare  the  response  by  the  Central  Committee; 
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2.  to  consider  questions  regarding  the  institutional  functioning  of  the  WCC,  its 
governing  structures  and  matters  of  legal  and  constitutional  concern. 


10.1  Report  of  the  Officers 

Following  each  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  the  General  Secretary 
communicates  the  decisions  to  the  Central  Committee.  In  addition,  the  actions 
taken  by  the  officers  are  being  communicated  to  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  Minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee  are  sent  to  the  full  Central 
Committee.  There  have  been  few  requests  for  further  information  or  explanation. 
The  Secretariat  would  welcome  more  feedback  from  Central  Committee  members 
since  the  Executive  Committee  is  a  standing  sub-committee  of  the  Central 
Committee.  It  is  suggested  that  e-mail  correspondence  be  considered  when 
communicating  with  Central  Committee  members  when  and  where  possible. 
Currently  communication  via  e-mail  is  in  place  for  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  only. 

The  Committee  considered  the  decisions  taken  by  the  Executive  Committee  and 
the  Officers  since  the  last  meeting  and  offers  the  following  observations: 

10.1.1  Inter-Religious  Dialogue 

In  addition  to  the  general  guidelines  for  dialogue  with  people  of  living  faiths, 
special  guidelines  for  Christian/Jewish  and  Christian/Muslim  dialogues  have  been 
prepared  by  the  WCC.  The  work  of  the  WCC  in  this  area  aims  mainly  at  assisting 
member  churches  in  their  conversations  with  people  of  other  faiths.  The  new 
emphasis  on  developing  ecumenical  perspectives  and  guidance  regarding 
international  inter-religious  initiatives  and  events  is  commended. 

10.1.2  Advocacy 

The  Committee  commends  the  establishment  of  the  new  ecumenical  mechanism 
for  global  advocacy,  the  Ecumenical  Advocacy  Alliance.  It  endorses  the  criteria 
in  choosing  the  topics  (HIV/AIDS  and  Globalisation  and  World  Trade)  as 
pressing  world  issues  that  can  also  be  addressed  at  regional,  national  and  world 
levels. 
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10.1.3  Public  Issues 


The  Committee  acknowledges  that  the  Executive  Committee  in  its  actions  has 
taken  seriously  the  need  to  stay  within  the  framework  of  policy  previously 
adopted  by  the  WCC.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  booklet  “The  Role  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  in  International  Affairs”  which  sets  out  the  rationale  behind 
WCC  decisions  on  public  issues. 

10.1.4  Finance 

Members  of  the  Central  Committee  were  reminded  of  the  need  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  member  churches  the  obligation  to  pay  membership  fees.  Meetings 
with  church  representatives  are  being  organised  in  all  regions  of  the  world  to 
highlight  this  need. 

10.1.5  ACTandENI 

The  Committee  took  note  of  the  fact  that  the  Executive  Committee  has  approved 
the  statutes  and  by-laws  of  ACT  International  setting  up  ACT  as  an  association 
under  Swiss  law.  It  also  acknowledged  that  the  Executive  Committee  had 
authorised  the  steps  necessary  for  implementing  the  decision  regarding  ACT  and 
ENI. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  the  Central  Committee: 

receive  the  Report  of  the  Officers  with  appreciation  and  express  its  support  for  the 
decisions  taken  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Officers  in  the  period  since 
September  1999. 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  recommendation. 

10.2  Moderator’s  Report 

The  Committee  welcomed  the  Moderator’s  willingness  to  speak  fearlessly  on  the 
issue  of  violence  and  non-violence.  His  aim  of  provoking  a  debate  has  certainly 
succeeded!  The  purpose  of  the  Decade  is  to  overcome  violence  and  it  builds  on 
the  Decade  of  the  Churches  in  Solidarity  with  Women  and  on  previous  WCC 
studies  and  initiatives  on  this  subject. 
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It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  aim  of  the  address  was  to  start  a  debate  and 
expose  the  ambiguities  that  emerge  when  one  examines  the  subject  in  any  depth. 
However,  it  was  questioned  whether  the  churches  could  legitimise  acts  of  war  or 
justify  violence  even  in  a  just  cause.  It  was  felt  that  the  emphasis  of  the  churches 
should  be  on  the  doctrine  of  a  “just  peace”  and  on  how  violence  can  be 
transformed  and  examples  sought  from  around  the  world  of  how  this  has  been 
achieved.  This  would  lead  to  theological  reflection,  and  the  telling  of  stories  as 
powerful  tools  within  the  Decade  goals. 

The  Committee  received  reports  on  the  discussion  in  small  groups.  It  noted  that 
the  Moderator  s  report  had  led  to  a  lively  debate  and  expects  that  the  Reference 
Group  for  the  Decade  will  take  the  observations  in  these  reports  into  account  in 
developing  further  the  conceptual  framework  of  the  Decade. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  the  Central  Committee: 

receive  the  Report  of  the  Moderator  with  appreciation  and  commend  the 
reflections  to  the  churches  for  study. 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  recommendation. 

10.3  General  Secretary’s  Report 

The  Committee  is  grateful  for  this  clear  statement  on  the  current  state  of  the 
churches  in  the  world  today.  It  heard  with  appreciation  the  testimony  that  the 
General  Secretary  on  visits  to  member  churches  is  being  received  as  a  brother  in 
Christ  rather  than  an  administrator. 

It  valued  1)  the  analysis  of  the  situation  of  church  and  society  in  Europe  after  the 
fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall;  2)  the  summary  of  differing  ecclesiologies.  It  would  have 
been  helpful  to  have  had  a  brief  summary  of  Europe’s  world  role  in  the  19th 
century. 

The  concept  of  ecumenical  space  has  generated  considerable  interest  within  the 
Central  Committee  and  challenges  members  to  think  further  about  its 
implications.  Further  work  obviously  needs  to  be  done,  for  example  on  what  it 
means  to  be  all  embracing,  inclusive,  holding  a  wide  diversity  of  views  and  a 
place  where  everyone  can  participate.  Concern  was  expressed  what  this  might 
mean  for  the  WCC’s  identity  and  what  the  cost  implications  might  be. 
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The  Committee  recommended  that  the  Central  Committee: 


■  receive  the  report  with  appreciation; 

■  commend  its  reflections  to  the  churches  for  study  ; 

■  suggest  that  the  observations  on  ”  being  church  ”  be  followed  up  in  the  work 
of  the  Special  Commission  and  in  the  context  of  Faith  and  Order. 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  above  recommendations. 

10.4  WCC  Governing  Structure 

This  discussion  began  with  a  working  paper  presented  to  the  Committee  following 
the  request  of  the  Central  Committee  in  1999  to  look  at  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  Assembly,  something  which  has  not  happened  for  thirty  years.  A  wider 
discussion  will  need  to  involve  member  churches,  assembly  delegates  as  well  as 
the  Central  Committee. 

The  following  questions  need  to  be  addressed. 

1.  The  role  of  the  Assembly.  Should  it  remain  a  legislative  body  as  well  as  a 
deliberative  one  that  also  meets  for  fellowship  and  worship?  To  remove  its 
legislative  functions  altogether  might  be  to  reduce  it  to  a  “talking  shop”  and 
might  not  attract  attendance  by  church  leaders. 

2.  Method  of  voting.  How  should  decisions  on  certain  issues  be  arrived  at? 
Majority  voting  and  consensus  were  not  the  only  possible  alternatives.  Some 
churches  have  experience  of  insisting  on  a  2/3  majority  on  some  issues, 
voting  by  groupings  and  the  respecting  of  a  qualified  minority  vote.  One  also 
has  to  remember  that  the  authority  granted  to  any  action  by  WCC  governing 
bodies  is  very  limited. 

3.  Central  Committee.  Should  members  be  chosen  not  through  election  by 
assembly  delegates  but  by  way  of  delegation  from  member  churches  on  a 
regional/confessional/social  basis  remembering  the  particular  emphasis  of  the 
WCC  on  the  importance  of  representation  by  women  and  youth?  This  would 
presuppose  a  grouping  of  member  churches  for  purposes  of  representation.  It 
would  also  have  the  advantage  of  strengthening  the  involvement  of 
national/regional  councils  of  churches  as  well  as  linking  these  bodies  more 
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closely  to  the  WCC  and  hence  improving  communication.  This  new  model, 
however,  needs  further  work  and  staff  are  urged  to  look  at  various  methods 
and  criteria  of  representation  for  consideration  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Central  Committee. 

4.  Terminology.  Are  the  titles  Assembly,  Central  Committee,  Executive 
Committee  the  most  helpful  ways  of  depicting  the  character  of  a  fellowship  of 
churches? 

The  Committee  recommended  that  the  Central  Committee: 

■  welcome  the  initiation  of  a  process  of  reflection  on  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  Assembly  and  the  extension  of  this  reflection  to  the  entire  framework  of 
WCC  governing  structures; 

■  acknowledge  the  linkages  with  the  simultaneous  discussion  in  the  Special 
Commission  and  the  mandate  of  the  membership  study  group  established  by 
the  Executive  Committee; 

■  encourage  that  these  reflections  be  developed  further  in  a  co-ordinated 
manner  with  the  expectation  that  specific  proposals  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Central  Committee  at  its  next  meeting. 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  above  recommendations. 

10.5  Timetable 

The  Committee  looked  at  the  present  and  suggested  timetable  for  the  9th  Assembly 
and  the  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee.  It  fully  accepted  the  reasons  for 
postponing  the  Assembly  to  2006  both  because  of  the  amount  of  work  planned  by 
the  WCC  in  these  years  -  the  Special  Commission,  planning  of  our  Assembly  and 
the  election  of  a  new  General  Secretary  and  because  there  are  major  assemblies 
held  by  ecumenical  partner  organisations  from  2001-2005. 

Ideally  the  Committee  would  like  to  have  a  Central  Committee  meeting  every  year 
but  recognises  the  cost  implications  involved.  It  took  seriously  a  proposal  from 
the  Finance  Committee  that  there  should  not  be  a  Central  Committee  in  2003. 
Since  however,  this  would  have  implications  for  the  election  of  a  new  General 
Secretary  and  since  the  proposed  programme  of  work  for  2002-2003  is  crucial  to 
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the  work  of  the  Council,  it  proposes  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  for  2002 
and  2003.  2004  could  then  pass  without  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee 
which  would  then  meet  again  in  early  2005.  This  would  give  the  new  General 
Secretary  time  to  settle  in  before  a  Central  Committee  meeting  and  also  allow 
time  for  final  decisions  about  the  Assembly  to  be  made  while  reducing  the  over¬ 
all  budget. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  the  Central  Committee: 

■  reschedule  the  date  of  the  Central  Committee  meeting  presently  planned  for 
August  2004  and  move  it  to  the  beginning  of 2005; 

■  reschedule  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  accordingly; 

■  envisage  organising  the  next  Assembly  for  2006. 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  above  recommendations. 
Discussion 

Referring  to  the  proposed  future  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee,  Bishop 
Huber  pointed  out  that  the  Finance  Committee  assumed  that  the  Central 
Committee  will  continue  to  meet  every  18  months  because  of  the  difficulty  to 
finance  a  meeting  every  year.  The  original  plan  to  meet  every  year  between  2000 
and  2004  was  related  to  the  proposal  to  have  the  Assembly  in  2005. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  no  decision  had  been  taken  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  It  was  however  felt  that  early  2006  would  be  an 
appropriate  date. 

It  was  further  proposed  that  the  decision  on  the  theme,  venue  and  appointment  of 
an  Assembly  Planning  Committee  should  be  part  of  the  Agenda  of  the  2002 
Central  Committee.  It  was  noted  that  the  Executive  Committee  will  prepare 
recommendations. 

10.6  Human  Resources 

The  Committee  received  with  appreciation  a  report  from  the  Human  Resources 
director  outlining  the  new  remuneration  and  staff  development  systems. 
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10.7  Forum  of  Christian  Churches  and  Ecumenical  Organisations 

The  Committee  welcomed  both  the  idea  of  a  Forum  and  what  had  already  been 
done  to  explore  its  feasibility.  It  felt  that  it  was  important  for  the  WCC  to  engage 
in  dialogue  with  non  member  churches  where  previously  there  had  been  a  degree 
of  distrust.  However,  important  as  it  was,  the  Committee  was  clear  that  it  did  not 
want  the  setting  up  of  competing  ecumenical  structures,  nor  that  the  WCC  should 
bear  costs.  Regional/global  forums  could  also  be  set  up  to  deal  with  specific 
issues  from  time  to  time  as  an  alternative  to  an  institutionalised  structured  global 
forum. 

The  Central  Committee  approved  the  report. 


11.  REPORT  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

Bishop  Wolfgang  Huber,  Moderator  of  the  Finance  Committee,  presented  the 
report. 

11.1  Framework  of  the  Work  of  the  Finance  Committee 

In  these  days  we  become  newly  aware  of  the  necessity  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
work  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  We  are  starting  the  Decade  to  Overcome 
Violence,  we  are  approaching  anew  the  task  of  being  the  one  body  of  Christ  in 
the  plurality  of  churches,  we  are  searching  for  new  ways  to  express  Christian 
witness  in  the  world  of  today,  we  are  experiencing  the  necessity  to  deepen  our 
community  and  to  broaden  the  ways  of  communication  among  us.  To  fulfil  those 
tasks  the  Council  depends  on  the  necessary  financial  means.  As  Central 
Committee  it  is  our  common  responsibility  to  take  care  of  this  dimension  of  the 
life  of  the  Council. 

After  some  years  of  satisfactory  results,  we  have  to  address  new  challenges  in  the 
years  ahead  of  us.  It  is  indispensable  to  improve  membership  contributions,  to 
stabilise  designated  income  and  to  mobilise  new  sources  of  income.  However,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  markedly  limit  expenses  and  to  set  clear  priorities  for  the 
work  of  the  Council. 

Regarding  the  demanding  tasks  and  the  extensive  work  to  be  accomplished,  the 
Finance  Committee  wanted  to  express  its  appreciation  to  staff  for  their  work. 
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In  the  present  period  of  the  Council  there  is  a  need  for  more  intensive  interaction 
between  the  programmatic  work  and  discussion  on  Finance  topics.  For 
programmatic  and  financial  reasons,  the  Council  needs  a  clear  process  for  activity 
priority  setting  and  decision-making  about  programmes.  It  also  needs  a  clear 
process  of  review  and  decision-making  about  the  future  of  existing  programmes. 
For  that  purpose,  the  interaction  between  the  FSA  Cluster  and  the  other  Clusters 
of  the  Council  is  as  necessary  as  the  interaction  between  the  Finance  and  the 
Programme  Committees  of  the  Central  Committee.  Rule  VIII.  1  .c  foresees  that 
the  Finance  Committee  includes  three  permanent  members  nominated  by  the 
Programme  Committee  (including  the  possibility  of  substitutes).  The  Finance 
Committee  had  received  the  information  that  the  scheduling  of  the  two 
committees  at  the  same  time  made  it  difficult  for  the  Programme  Committee  to 
nominate  three  members  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  Finance  Committee  recommended: 

•  that  three  members  be  added  to  the  Finance  Committee  to  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  Programme  Committee  members; 

•  that  a  joint  session  of  the  two  Committees  be  scheduled  during  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  in  order  for  them  to  develop  a  common 
understanding  of  their  mutual  responsibilities; 

•  that,  in  the  light  of  the  above  difficulties,  the  application  or  the  revision  of 
rule  VIII.  l.c  be  re-examined  at  the  next  appropriate  occasion; 

•  that  the  Finance  Committee  should  be  involved  in  the  review  and  approval 
not  only  of  the  operating  budget  but  also  of  the  activities  budget; 

•  that  the  framework  and  the  guidelines  for  the  work  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Central  Committee  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  above  requirements. 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  above  recommendations. 

11.2  Financial  Report  for  the  Year  1999 

The  Finance  Report  for  1999  has  been  published  and  sent  to  member  churches. 
The  accounts  showed  total  income  of  CHF  32,058,000,  total  expenditure 
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including  transfers  of  CHF  31,164,000  and  a  positive  result  of  CHF  894,000 
which  was  derived  after  exceptional  unrealised  gains  in  the  investment  portfolio 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 

The  staff  were  asked  to  provide  clearer  infonnation  concerning  the  realised  and 
unrealised  gains  when  preparing  financial  management  infonnation  to  the 
governing  bodies. 

The  Finance  Committee  recommended: 

•  that  the  Central  Committee  approve  the  1 999  results  as  audited  and 
published. 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  above  recommendation. 

11.3  Preliminary  Financial  Results  -  Year  2000 

The  Finance  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  commented  especially  on  the 
investment  results  which  included  unrealised  losses  which  caused  an  adverse 
swing  of  CHF  2,830,000,  resulting  in  an  eventual  deficit  of  CHF  751,000.  This 
deficit  resulted  from  a  total  income  of  CHF  24,853,000  and  expenditure  including 
transfers  of  CHF  25,604,000  . 

The  preliminary  nature  of  these  results  must  be  stressed.  This  means  that  there 
may  be  changes  resulting  from  the  final  closing,  the  audit  and  the  application  of 
the  International  Accounting  Standard  19  which  deals  with  any  possible  liability 
of  the  Council  towards  the  Pension  Fund. 

The  Finance  Committee  noted  that  the  total  expenditure  for  2000  was  remarkably 
close  to  the  original  budget.  It  also  discussed  the  investment  income  and  the 
variations  which  occurred  from  year  to  year.  The  Council  has  to  address  the 
difficulty  resulting  from  these  swings.  Staff  were  asked  for  the  future  to  provide  a 
2-year  performance  against  budget  comparison. 

The  Finance  Committee  recommended : 

•  that  a  review  of  the  investment  results  be  undertaken  by  the  Investment 
Advisoiy  Group  and  the  outcome  be  brought  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  circulated  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Central 
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Committee,  and  that  the  next  Executive  Committee  review  the  Investment 
Guidelines  given  to  the  investment  managers; 

•  that  the  preliminary  deficit  for  2000  of  CHF  751,000  resulting  from  a  total 
income  of  CHF  24,853,000  and  expenditure  including  transfers  of  CHF 
25,604,000  be  covered  by  a  transfer  from  the  General  Reserve  after 
adjustments  resulting  from  the  full  closing  and  completion  of  the  audit 
process. 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  above  recommendations. 

1 1.4  Budget  for  the  year  2001 

The  proposed  budget  for  2001  shows  a  total  income  of  CHF  26,302,000  and  total 
expenditure  after  transfers  of  CHF  27,802,000  to  result  in  a  budget  deficit  of 
CHF  1,500, 000.  A  significant  reduction  in  budgeted  expenditure  has  been 
achieved  since  the  first  presentation  to  the  Executive  Committee,  but  a  further 
reduction  of  CHF  440,000  still  needed  to  be  found  to  achieve  the  target  of  a  deficit 
of  not  more  than  CHF  1,500,000.  In  such  a  situation,  any  eventual  increase  in 
income  beyond  CHF  26,302,000  must  be  used  to  reduce  the  budgeted  deficit. 

In  terms  of  contributions  income,  the  Council  has  experienced  situations  where 
contributors  fail  to  give  advance  warning  of  their  reduced  contributions  against 
firm  pledges.  There  is  also  a  noticeable  trend  of  contributions  away  from 
Operating  towards  Activity  funding.  For  this  reason  the  Committee  did  not 
propose  an  increase  of  designated  contributions  in  the  budget  as  presented. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  being  a  community  of  hope  with  some  good 
years  behind  the  organisation,  it  is  valid  to  hope  for  improved  revenues  in  the 
future,  partly  from  new  sources.  This  leaves  however  two  to  three  difficult  years 
in  between.  The  General  Reserve  will  be  at  the  level  of  approximately  CHF  4.7 
million  at  the  beginning  of  2001.  The  investment  reserves  which  had  been  used  in 
2000  had  been  constituted  out  of  good  returns  in  prior  years.  Whilst  to  accept  a 
deficit  in  the  budget  for  2001  of  CHF  1,500,000  is  a  courageous  act,  it  seems,  in 
the  long  term  view  that  the  situation  is  tenable.  Any  other  action  is  likely  to  de¬ 
motivate  staff  and  prevent  the  Council  from  working  effectively. 
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The  Finance  Committee  recommended'. 


•  that  the  Central  Committee  approve  the  operating  budget  for  2001  with  a 
total  income  of  CHF  26,302,000  and  a  total  expenditure  of  CHF  2 7’ 802  ’000. 
The  deficit  of  CHF  1.5  million  has  to  be  covered  from  the  General  Reserve. 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  above  recommendation. 

Discussion 

Rev.  Dr.  Bruce  Robbins  pointed  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of  reserves  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  an  organisation  in  order  to  assume  adequate  cash-flow. 
In  church  organisations  like  the  WCC  funds  often  come  in  towards  the  end  of  the 
year.  In  his  church  approximately  30%  of  the  budget  is  foreseen  for  reserves.  He 
asked  for  assurance  from  the  Finance  Committee  that  it  has  examined  the  amounts 
of  the  reserve  foreseeing  the  possibility  of  several  years  of  deficit  budgets. 

Bishop  Huber  responded  that  the  General  Reserve  is  not  the  only  reserve  of  the 
WCC.  It  is  a  reserve  to  balance  budget  uncertainties.  The  assumption  of  the 
Finance  Committee  is  that  this  reserve  has  to  cover  possible  deficits  during  the 
next  3  years  and  therefore  not  more  than  one  third  can  be  used  in  one  year.  In 
addition  the  task  of  the  new  income  generating  activities  is  to  rebuild  this  reserve. 

Rev.  Dr.  Gottfried  Locher  noted  that  he  is  in  full  support  of  what  the  Finance 
Committee  proposed.  Yet  he  wanted  to  make  Central  Committee  members  aware 
that  one  third  of  the  liquid  assets  of  the  WCC  has  been  used  in  one  year.  He 
thought  it  would  be  dangerous  to  do  this  a  second  year.  The  WCC  as  employer 
has  a  social  responsibility  towards  its  employees. 

Rev.  Dr.  Trond  Bakkevig  referred  to  the  sentence  “it  is  valid  to  hope  for  improved 
revenues  in  the  future,  partly  from  new  sources”.  He  mentioned  that  this  leaves 
the  WCC  with  two  to  three  difficult  years  in  between.  He  asked  for  more 
information  regarding  the  hope  for  improved  revenues.  He  raised  the  question 
whether  the  funds  which  are  used  from  the  General  Reserve  are  used  in  such  a 
way  that  they  also  contribute  to  the  income  generating  activity  which  is  needed  in 
this  area. 
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1 1.5  Financial  Perspectives  for  the  years  2002  to  2004 

The  scenario  plan  for  2002  through  2004  was  compared  with  the  preliminary 
result  for  2000  and  the  proposed  budget  for  2001.  These  scenarii  showed  a  need 
for  increases  in  income  to  re-establish  the  financial  stability  of  the  Council, 
however  these  can  only  materialise  over  a  period  of  3-5  years,  at  best.  This 
stability  is  partly  based  on  a  target  percentage  of  staff  costs  to  total  operating  costs 
of  66%. 

The  Membership  Campaign  was  discussed  and  the  point  re-iterated  that  all 
members  should  be  capable  of  contributing  the  minimum  of  CHF  1,000.  It  was 
noted  that  discussions  about  membership  income  have  to  take  into  account 
relative  values  of  money  in  the  different  member  churches’  contexts  and  financial 
situations. 

The  incidence  of  Central  Committee  meetings  has  slipped  to  be  an  annual  event 
from  to  2001  to  2004.  This  puts  unbearable  strains  on  the  World  Council  of 
Churches’  financial  situation. 

The  use  of  a  moratorium  on  recruitment  is  one  of  the  instruments  to  reduce  staff 
costs.  Caution  must,  however,  be  exercised  in  using  this  approach  as  it  is  likely  to 
have  some  adverse  effects  on  staff  workload  and  morale.  Another  instrument  is 
the  secondment  of  staff  which  should  be  actively  sought,  particularly  in  years 
leading  towards  an  Assembly. 

Increased  localisation  of  work  outside  of  Geneva,  such  as  the  existing  HIV/AIDS 
Programme,  Contact  Magazine,  Programme  on  Climate  Change  and  the 
Disabilities  Programme,  should  be  pursued  as  this  can  also  benefit  the  member 
churches  by  giving  them  more  direct  access  to  programmatic  activities  of  the 
Council. 

The  Finance  Committee  recommended: 

•  that  the  Council  keep  to  an  18-month  cycle  for  Central  Committee  meetings 
with  the  exception  of 2003.  As  such  it  coidd  refrain  from  meeting  in  2004; 

•  that  the  General  Secretary >  review  the  66%  target  ratio  of  staff  costs  to  total 
operating  costs,  in  the  light  of  the  changing  cost  structure  of  the  Council. 
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The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  above  recommendations. 

Discussion 

Bishop  Huber  gave  some  further  explanation  to  the  second  recommendation:  the 
present  ratio  of  staff  costs  to  total  operating  costs  is  81%.  Several  years  ago  it  was 
suggested  that  the  ratio  of  staff  costs  should  be  66%.  The  Finance  Committee 
however  saw  no  chance  to  reach  this  percentage  in  the  next  three  to  4  years. 
Therefore  the  General  Secretary  was  asked  to  evaluate  whether  there  could  be  an 
acceptable  and  responsible  rate  between  the  66%  and  the  81  %. 

Dr.  Raiser  responded  that  the  66%  goal  was  never  a  formal  decision  of  the  Central 
Committee.  It  was  introduced  as  a  benchmark  based  on  experience  of  what  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  responsible  level.  Unfortunately  this  level  was  not  reached 
during  the  last  years.  Nevertheless  we  need  to  keep  under  constant  review  what  is 
an  acceptable  percentage  of  staff  related  cost  to  programme  related  cost. 

Bishop  John  Neill  spoke  to  the  first  recommendation,  which  he  would  not  like  to 
be  seen  as  a  policy  statement.  He  expressed  his  concern  that  a  definite  step 
regarding  the  interval  between  Central  Committee  meetings  would  have  to  be 
taken  in  light  of  financial  considerations.  He  pointed  to  the  isolation  between 
Executive  Committee  and  Central  Committee  members.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
disempowennent  within  the  Central  Committee,  partly  because  of  the  18  months 
gap  between  meetings.  If  this  would  become  a  general  policy,  there  is  the  danger 
of  making  the  Central  Committee  less  significant. 

He  asked  about  the  financial  implications  of  Central  Committee  meetings  outside 
Geneva.  He  felt  that  not  meeting  in  Geneva  prevents  Central  Committee  members 
from  meeting  the  staff  in  their  offices  in  the  Ecumenical  Centre.  He  noted  that 
although  the  exposure  of  Central  Committee  members  to  the  local  church  is  very 
important,  the  agenda  of  the  Central  Committee  is  already  overloaded,  and 
therefore  local  church  visits  should  not  be  seen  as  essential.  He  would  prefer  the 
Central  Committee  meet  in  Geneva  annually. 

Ms.  Kristine  Greenaway  referred  to  the  percentage  of  staff  costs  vis-a-vis  the 
budget.  The  figure  of  81%  of  staff  costs  is  vis-a-vis  the  operating  budget  line. 
She  pointed  out  that  when  considering  the  operating  and  the  activities  budgets 
together,  the  figure  is  considerably  lower. 
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She  pointed  out  that  it  is  important  to  recognise  the  role  of  staff  in  an  organisation 
that  increasingly  sees  itself  as  being  a  knowledge  management  organisation  where 
the  exchange  of  information  is  made  possible  throughout  the  ecumenical  world. 
This  leads  to  a  different  way  of  understanding  the  infra-structure  needs  of  an 
organisation  like  the  WCC. 

Bishop  Hans  Gemy  noted  that  the  only  possibility  on  saving  costs  is  by  saving 
personnel  costs.  He  agreed  with  Bishop  Neill  that  a  big  gap  between  meetings  of 
the  Central  Committee  will  weaken  it.  He  suggested  the  possibility  of  shortening 
the  meetings  by  precise  planning  of  the  agenda.  He  understood  that  by  meeting 
in  Geneva,  some  money  could  be  saved.  But  at  the  same  time  contacts  with  other 
local  churches  are  important.  He  also  noted  that  Policy  Reference  Committee  I 
had  recommended  that  a  future  Central  Committee  meeting  be  held  in  an 
Orthodox  country. 

Referring  to  the  discussion  about  the  global  financial  system,  the  widening  gap 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  cancellation  of  debts,  Bishop  Gemy  noted  that 
nobody  had  raised  the  question  whether  it  is  justified  for  the  WCC  to  take 
advantage  of  the  development  of  the  stock  markets,  and  finally  of  globalisation  of 
financial  markets. 

Bishop  Huber  responded  that  the  Finance  Committee  can  only  plan  for  the  regular 
expenses  of  the  Central  Committee  meeting.  For  the  additional  costs  of  meetings 
outside  Geneva,  additional  funds  have  to  be  found. 

Regarding  staff  costs  in  relation  to  the  whole  budget  including  the  activities 
budget,  he  pointed  out  that  the  activities  budget  of  the  WCC  also  includes  some 
staff  costs. 

With  regard  to  investments  Bishop  Huber  mentioned  that  the  Council  applies 
strong  investment  criteria  and  guidelines.  These  criteria  and  guidelines  had  been 
strengthened  during  the  past  years. 

11.6  Income  Development  Strategy 

The  immediate  income  development  goals  are  to  stabilise  Designated 
Contributions,  increase  Membership  and  Undesignated  Income  and  seek  new 
sources  of  income  from  Trusts  and  planned  giving.  Because  of  the  early  stages  of 
this  strategy,  it  is  only  possible  to  speak  with  a  limited  degree  of  confidence  about 
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the  success  of  the  initiatives,  and  to  refrain  from  making  firm  estimates  at  this 
stage.  The  challenge  is  for  all  member  churches  and  especially  those  represented 
on  governing  and  advisory  bodies.  Raising  the  profile  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  is  an  essential  part  of  that  task. 

The  longer  term  strategy  will  take  some  time  to  develop.  However,  the  world¬ 
wide  reach,  dedication  and  grass  roots  representation  is  a  possibility  to  present  the 
Council  as  a  unique  funding  opportunity.  There  is  an  increasing  number  of  funds 
available  -  especially  Endowment  Funds.  The  task  ahead  is  to  match  the 
attractive  parts  of  the  Council’s  work  to  these  funds. 

Membership  Campaign :  This  essential  work  undertaken  in  co-operation  with  the 
Church  and  Ecumenical  Relations  Team  is  now  well  under  way.  Regional 
discussions  have  begun  in  Europe  and  in  the  USA.  The  letter  campaign  had  been 
launched  in  Europe  and  the  issue  has  been  discussed  at  most  regional  meetings 
during  the  Central  Committee.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  regional  advisory  groups 
which  would  include  a  mixture  of  church  leaders  and  people  responsible  for 
financial  decisions. 

Designated  Income :  Maintaining  the  present  level  of  Designated  Income  will  in 
itself  be  an  achievement. 

New  Sources  of  Income :  The  World  Council  of  Churches  needs  to  position  itself 
to  benefit  from  possible  transfers  of  significant  amounts  of  money  from  one 
generation  to  another,  of  which  a  good  part  is  expected  to  go  to  charitable 
organisations  and  foundations.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  should  capitalise 
on  people’s  desire  to  “give  something  back”. 

The  Group  of  Five :  The  “Group  of  Five”  concept  seeks  to  concentrate  the  profile 
of  the  Council  around  a  manageable  number  of  foci.  For  that  purpose  it  is 
necessary  to  identify  five  such  foci  that  the  Council  could  uplift  with  a  view  to 
attracting  funds.  The  Finance  Committee  invited  the  Programme  Committee  to 
enter  the  discussion  on  the  choice  of  programmatic  examples  for  the  “Group  of 
Five”. 

Social  Responsibility.  Many  organisations  seek  to  exercise  some  form  of  social 
responsibility.  However,  the  Council  must  take  care  not  to  become  inadvertently 
associated  with  such  a  concept  and  to  investigate  whether  this  would  be 
compatible  with  the  mission  and  the  purpose  of  the  Council.  This  new  funding 
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source  should  be  further  investigated  and  a  formal  proposal  should  be 
communicated  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Finance  Committee  recommended: 

•  that  the  Central  Committee  endorse  the  work  done  to  date  on  the  membership 
campaign,  and  encourage  the  proposal  to  establish  regional  advisory  groups 
as  described; 

•  that  the  Central  Committee  endorse  and  commend  the  concept  of  the  “Group 
of  Five  ”  proposal; 

•  that  the  Central  Committee  endorse  and  commend  search  for  new  sources  of 
funds  as  described  above. 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  above  recommendations. 

11.7  Pension  Fund  Study 

Following  a  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  WCC  asked 
Pension  Fund  consultants,  KPMG,  to  undertake  a  study  on  the  feasibility  of  a 
move  from  the  current  defined  benefits  plan  to  a  defined  contributions  scheme. 
The  study  highlighted  that  the  age  structure  of  the  organisation  was  significantly 
above  average  for  comparable  organisations.  The  conclusion  was  that  there  was 
no  reason  which  would  prevent  the  Council  from  moving  to  a  defined 
contributions  scheme.  The  Council  should  seek  to  guarantee  the  benefits  due 
from  the  existing  scheme  for  those  approaching  retirement.  It  must  also  examine 
all  other  cases  to  confinn  that  at  the  time  of  the  transition,  no  individual  is 
disadvantaged  by  the  proposed  changes. 

Among  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  plan,  younger  and  mid-career  employees 
are  likely  to  see  an  improvement  to  their  retirement  benefits.  It  will  also  improve 
the  transparency  of  the  determination  of  the  portable  capital  for  each  employee. 
For  the  Council,  it  decreases  the  financial  risks  associated  with  the  current 
benefits  defined  plan,  limiting  them  to  the  compulsory  4%  return  on  the 
individual’s  vested  capital  in  accordance  with  Swiss  Law. 

The  proposals  for  change  of  the  Pension  Scheme  must  be  discussed  with  staff  and 
the  Pension  Fund  Board.  While  limiting  the  risk  associated  with  the  current  plan, 
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the  Council  must  maintain  attractive  conditions  to  staff  in  order  to  appeal  to  and 
help  retain  younger  people  for  employment. 

The  Finance  Committee  recommended: 

•  that  the  initiatives  taken  so  far  by  staff  be  endorsed; 

•  that  the  second  stage  of  the  study  determining  the  individual  rights  of  each 
beneficiary  in  the  event  of  a  change  be  undertaken ; 

•  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  mandated  to  take  a  final  decision  at  its 
meeting  in  September  2001,  so  that  if  accepted  the  change  could  become 
effective  at  the  beginning  of 2002. 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  above  recommendations. 

11.8  Compensation  and  Remuneration  Study 

The  World  Council  of  Churches’  salary  system  was  designed  many  years  ago  and 
has  not  undergone  revision  despite  structural  changes  to  the  organisation  and 
changes  in  the  remuneration  environment  generally. 

The  financial  conditions  are  such  that  the  budget  provision  for  staff  costs  in  2001 
amounts  to  CHF  20.8  million  (including  Core  and  Non-Core  staff),  against  a 
background  of  CHF  440,000  reduction  still  to  be  made  in  order  to  stay  within  a 
CHF  1.5  million  deficit. 

A  small  group  of  staff  -  known  as  the  design  team  -  has  worked  on  proposals  for 
change  in  consultation  with  the  Staff  Representative  Group. 

The  proposals  seek  to  address  the  existing  broad  range  of  grades  across  the 
revised  categories  of  House  Staff,  Technical  Staff,  Administrative  Staff,  Executive 
Staff  and  Leadership  of  the  Council,  with  a  limited  number  of  grades  in  each 
category. 

Whilst  the  cost  of  living  increases  will  be  maintained,  the  individual  salaries  will 
be  related  to  responsibilities  and  revised  only  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  those 
responsibilities. 
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The  Finance  Committee  recommended: 


•  that  the  plan,  including  the  immediate  and  long  term  financial  implications, 
be  brought  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  approval  at  its  meeting  in 
September  2001. 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  above  recommendation. 

11.9  Activity-based  Costing 

The  Council  is  in  the  process  of  moving  its  budgeting,  accounting  and  reporting 
system  to  an  Activity-based  Costing  System.  This  will  have  the  advantage  of 
harmonisation  of  work-planning,  budgeting  and  reporting,  improved  decision¬ 
making  by  way  of  increased  transparency  of  the  total  cost  of  each  main,  or  core, 
activity  of  the  Council.  Clearer  identification  of  under  and  over  funded  activities 
will  also  be  possible  to  allow  adjustment  of  income  development  priorities. 

Alongside  the  advantages,  a  number  of  potential  problems  must  be  cited.  Some 
agencies  will  continue  to  designate  funds  at  the  most  granular  level  and  may  not 
accept  a  percentage  “levy”  for  administration.  There  may  be  a  decrease  in  the 
Council’s  ability  to  negotiate  with  donors  the  movement  of  funds  between 
activities  at  short  notice.  Charging  the  full  costs  to  each  activity  may  result  in 
apparent  “over-pricing”  situations. 

The  Finance  Committee  recommended: 

•  that  the  Central  Committee  strongly  support  the  Activity-based  Costing 
initiative. 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  above  recommendation. 

Discussion 

Rev.  Dr.  Gottfried  Locher  noted  that  one  of  the  main  tasks  of  the  Finance 
Committee  must  be  to  bring  more  transparency  to  operations.  Acivity-based 
costing  is  the  key  to  bring  such  transparency.  Although  there  may  be  numerous 
disadvantages,  the  Finance  Committee  felt  that  it  can  bring  transparency  by 
showing  how  much  each  activity  costs.  Therefore  it  recommended  strongly  the 
activity-based  costing  initiative. 
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11.10  Knowledge  Management 

A  study  has  been  conducted  internally  to  determine  whether  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  should  see  itself  as  a  “knowledge-base”  organisation  and  to  adapt  its 
systems  and  working  style  to  facilitate  this.  This  study  has  identified  that  there  is 
considerable  information  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  which  is  of  central 
importance,  but  that  it  is  not  organised  in  the  most  effective  way  for  structured 
retention  and  general  access.  The  study  included  more  than  25  interviews  with 
all  categories  of  staff  in  the  Council.  Staff  indicated  a  desire  to  share  knowledge, 
but  expressed  difficulties  in  doing  this,  either  as  a  result  of  lacking  the  necessary 
skills  or  the  technological  instruments.  The  main  challenge  is  not  around 
technology,  but  more  related  to  the  “culture”  of  the  organisation  which  is  not 
conducive  to  maximise  the  use  of  existing  technology. 

The  two  key  positions  within  the  Council  necessary  to  continue  this  work  are  that 
of  the  IT  Manager  which  is  expected  to  be  filled  in  the  near  future  and  that  of  the 
Web  Master,  which  position  is  currently  serviced  by  contract. 

In  addition  to  addressing  internal  communication  needs,  the  possibility  for  access 
by  the  individuals  comprising  the  constituency  of  the  member  churches  should  be 
a  high  priority.  One  measure  of  success  should  be  the  number  of  “unlikely” 
people  who  access  the  website  and  how  often  this  occurs.  This  implies  the  site 
needing  to  be  attractive  to  the  “ordinary  parishioner”  as  well  as  to  the  organisation 
of  a  church. 

Archiving  has  also  been  identified  as  a  critical  need  within  the  Council.  Given 
current  financial  constraints,  the  primary  objective  is  to  avoid  a  further 
deterioration  and  obsolescence  of  the  general  archiving  situation. 

The  Finance  Committee  recommended: 

•  the  endorsement  of  the  work  on  Knowledge  Management  and  its  continuation. 
The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  above  recommendation. 

11.11  Bossey  Renovation 

A  brief  report  on  the  status  of  the  Bossey  renovation  project  was  presented.  A 
specific  mention  was  made  that  a  “construction  loan”  at  favourable  rates  was 
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obtained  from  the  Banque  Cantonale  Vaudoise  to  finance  a  large  portion  of  the 
costs  of  the  project. 

The  renovation  project  will  require  that  an  extensive  review  of  the  Institute’s 
orientations  be  effected  with  a  view  to  re-launch  it  as  an  institute  of  higher 
ecumenical  learning  upon  completion  of  the  project. 

The  Finance  Committee  recommended : 

•  that  the  concept  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  Bossey  as  an  institute  of  higher 
ecumenical  learning,  including  financial  implications,  should  be  further 
developed  and  discussed  at  the  appropriate  places. 

The  Central  Committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  above  recommendation. 

Discussion 

Bishop  Huber  pointed  out  that  the  Finance  Committee  needed  more  information 
regarding  the  financial  situation  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  Bossey. 

Dr.  Raiser  responded  that  the  Bossey  Board  had  been  very  responsible  in 
developing  a  5-year  plan,  but  the  transparency  of  the  financial  administration  of 
the  Bossey  Institute  has  to  be  ameliorated. 

The  Central  Committee  approved  the  Report. 


12.  STAFFING  REPORT 

The  Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  January  2001  agreed  to  the  following 
contract  extensions.  All  the  contract  extensions  are  for  three  years  unless 
otherwise  stated. 
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12.1  Contract  Extensions 


Cluster  on  Issues  and  Themes 
Faith  and  Order 

Rev.  Dr.  Alan  Falconer  (UK,  Church  of  Scotland),  Director,  Faith  & 
Order,  from  1  February  2002  (will  complete  10.0  yrs). 

Justice.  Peace  and  Creation 

Rev.  Eugenio  Poma  Anaguya  (Bolivia,  Evangelical  Methodist  Church 
in  Bolivia),  Executive  Secretary,  Indigenous  Peoples  Issues,  from  1 
March  2002  (will  complete  10.0  yrs). 

Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Robra  (Germany,  EKD  [United])),  Executive 
Secretary,  ECOS,  from  1  February  2002  (will  complete  10.5  yrs). 

Cluster  on  Relations 

Church  &  Ecumenical  Relations 


Mr.  Huibert  van  Beek  (The  Netherlands,  Swiss  Protestant  Church 
Federation),  Executive  Secretary  for  Church  and  Ecumenical  Relations, 
from  1  October  2002  (will  complete  27.1  yrs). 

Rev.  Hans  Ucko  (Sweden,  Church  of  Sweden),  Executive  Secretary 
(Christian-Jewish,  New  Religious  Movements),  from  1  August  2002 
(will  complete  16.0  yrs). 

International  Relations 


Mr.  Melaku  Kifle  (Ethiopia,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church  [Oriental]), 
Co-ordinator,  Refugee  and  Migration  Service,  from  1  March  2002  for  4 
years  and  2  months  until  retirement  age  (will  complete  22.4  yrs). 
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Regional  Relations 


Ms.  Marta  Palma  (Chile,  Pentecostal  Mission  Church),  Executive 
Secretary,  Latin  America  &  Caribbean,  from  1  October  2002  (will 
complete  19.0  yrs.). 

ACT  Co-ordinating  Office 

Mr.  Thorn  Arne  Prois  (Norway,  Church  of  Norway),  ACT  Co¬ 
ordinator,  from  1  March  2002  for  4  years  (in  order  to  conform  to  the 
WCC  Regulations)  (will  complete  5.0  yrs). 

Ecumenical  News  International (ENl) 

Mr.  Stephen  Brown  (UK,  United  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
Kingdom),  Editor,  from  1  March  2002  (will  complete  1 1.0  yrs.). 

12.2  Appointment 

It  was  reported  that  Vikarin  Kersten  Storch  (Germany,  EKD,  Lutheran),  has  not 
accepted  the  appointment  as  Executive  Secretary  for  Faith  and  Order,  Cluster  on 
Issues  and  Themes. 

12.3  Confirmation  of  Contract  Extension 

Ecumenical  News  International  (ENI) 

Mr.  Edmond  Doogue  (Ireland,  Church  of  England  [Anglican]),  Editor, 
from  1  January  2001  (will  complete  14.0  yrs). 

It  was  reported  that  the  above  contract  extension,  agreed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  in  September  2000,  was  confirmed  by  the  ENI 
Board  on  3  November  2000. 

12.4  Consultants 

It  was  reported  that  the  following  consultants  were  appointed  by  the  General 
Secretary  since  the  last  Executive  Committee  meeting  in  September  2000: 
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Cluster  on  Issues  and  Themes 


Justice.  Peace  and  Creation 

Ms.  Pauline  Muchina  (Kenya,  Church  of  the  Province  of  Kenya 
[Anglican]),  Consultant  for  the  Preparatory  Process  towards  the  United 
Nations  World  Conference  on  Racism,  from  5  September  2000  for  1 
year  4  months  (will  complete  1,  4  yrs). 

Faith  and  Order 

Ms.  Simei  Monteiro  (Brazil,  Methodist  Church  in  Brazil),  Worship 
Consultant,  from  an  agreed  date  for  a  period  to  be  determined  by  the  Unit 
Methodist  Church. 

Cluster  on  Relations 

Ms.  Linda  Hartke  (USA,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America), 
Consultant,  Ecumenical  Advocacy  Alliance,  from  1  February  2001  for 
one  year  (will  complete  1 .0  year). 

International  Relations 


Rev.  Guillermo  Kerber  Mas  (Uruguyan,  Roman  Catholic),  Consultant 
on  Impunity,  Truth  &  Reconciliation,  from  1  February  2001  for  two 
years  (will  complete  2.0  yrs). 

12.5  Vacancies 

Cluster  on  Communication 

Senior  Editor 
Senior  Web  Editor 

ACT  Co-ordinating  Office 

Appeals  Officer  -  Asia  Pacific 
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The  Officers  at  their  meeting  in  November  2000  agreed  to  the  following 
appointments: 

12.6  Appointments. 

Cluster  on  Finance,  Service  and  Administration 
Finance 


Ms.  Elaine  Dykes  Jetzer  (UK,  Church  of  Scotland),  Finance  Manager 
and  Team  Co-ordinator,  for  four  years  from  1  December  2000. 

Income  Monitoring  and  Development 

Ms.  Jane  Richardson  (USA,  Reformed  Church  in  America),  Income 
Development  Officer  (IDO),  for  four  years  from  1  January  2001 . 

Cluster  on  Issues  and  Themes 

Education  and  Ecumenical  Formation 

Ms.  Tara  Tautari  (Aotearoa  New  Zealand,  Methodist  Church  of  New 
Zealand),  Executive  Secretary  for  Education  and  Ecumenical  Formation 
(with  responsibility  for  Scholarships),  for  four  years  from  1  February  2001 . 
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The  Officers,  at  their  meeting  in  November  1999,  agreed  to  the  following 
appointments  and  contract  extension: 

12.7  Appointments 

Cluster  on  Issues  and  Themes 

Team  on  Justice.  Peace  and  Creation 

Dr.  Rogate  Reuben  lYlshana  (Tanzania,  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  Tanzania),  Executive  Secretary  for  Economy  and  Justice, 
for  four  years  from  1  February  2000. 

Cluster  on  Relations 

Team  on  Regional  Relations 

Mr.  Fei  Tevi  (Fiji,  Anglican),  Regional  Relations  Secretary  for  the 
Pacific,  for  four  years  from  1  April  2000. 

12.8  Contract  Extension 

Ecumenical  Institute  Bossey 
Guest  House 


Mr.  Michel  Monjol  (France,  Roman  Catholic  Church),  Hospitality 
Manager,  from  1  January  2001  (will  complete  25.5  yrs). 

k  k  kick 
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The  Executive  Committee,  at  its  meeting  in  March  2000,  agreed  to  the  following 
appointments  and  contract  extensions: 

12.9  Appointment 

ACT  Co-ordinating  Office 

Mr.  Thorn  Arne  Prois  (Norway,  Lutheran  Church  of  Norway),  ACT 
Coordinator,  for  two  years  from  an  agreed  date. 

12.10  Contract  Extensions 

General  Secretariat 

Ms.  Jeanne  Becher  (USA,  The  Episcopal  Church  [Anglican]), 
Assistant  to  the  General  Secretary  from  1  January  2001  for  two  years 
(will  complete  23.2  yrs). 

Ecumenical  Institute  Bossey 

Fr.  Dr.  loan  Sauca  (Romania,  Romanian  Orthodox  Church  [Eastern]), 
Lecturer/Executive  Secretary,  from  1  June  2001  (will  complete  10.1 
yrs). 

Cluster  on  Communication 

Publications  &  Documentation  Team 


Mr.  Pierre  Beffa  (Switzerland,  Roman  Catholic  Church),  Director, 
Library,  from  1  September  2001  (will  complete  38.2  yrs). 

Cluster  on  Finance,  Service  and  Administration 

Mr.  Robert  Christeler  (Switzerland,  Swiss  Protestant  Church 
Federation),  Director,  from  1  July  2001  (will  complete  7.0  yrs). 
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Finance 


Ms.  Margaret  Reid  (UK,  Church  of  England  [Anglican]), 
Accountant/Financial  Systems  Development,  from  1  April  2001  (will 
complete  14.6  yrs). 

Cluster  on  Issues  and  Themes 

Justice.  Peace  and  Creation 

Ms.  Aruna  Gnanadason  (India,  Church  of  South  India),  Executive 
Secretary,  Women,  from  1  June  2001  (will  complete  13.1  yrs). 

Mission  and  Evangelism 

Sr.  Elisabeth  Moran  (UK,  Roman  Catholic  Church),  Roman  Catholic 
Consultant,  from  1  January  2001  (will  complete  7.0  yrs). 

Church  Sl  Ecumenical  Relations 

Ms.  Jean  Stromberg  (USA,  American  Baptist  Churches  in  the 
USA),  Director  US  Office,  from  1  September  2001  (until  retirement) 
(will  complete  20.0  yrs). 

Inter-Religious  Relations  and  Dialogue 

Mr.  Tarek  Mitri  (Lebanon,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch 
&  All  the  East  [Eastern]),  Executive  Secretary,  Christian-Muslim  & 
Trad.  Religions,  from  1  May  2001  (will  complete  13.0  yrs). 
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The  Executive  Committee,  at  its  meeting  in  September  2000,  agreed  to  the 
following  appointments  and  contract  extensions: 

12.11  Appointments 

Ecumenical  Institute 

Fr.  Dr.  loan  Sauca  (Romania,  Romanian  Orthodox  Church  [Eastern])), 
Director,  for  four  years  from  1  January  2001  (will  complete  10.7  yrs). 

Cluster  on  Finance,  Service  and  Administration 

Personnel  Office 


Ms.  Christina  Minezac  (Switzerland,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople  [Eastern]),  Human  Resources  Manager,  for  four  years 
from  1  September  2000  (will  complete  4.0  yrs). 

Income.  Monitoring  and  Development 

Mr.  Michiel  Hardon  (The  Netherlands,  Netherlands  Reformed 
Church),  Director,  for  four  years  from  1  January  2001  (will  complete 
4.0  yrs). 

Cluster  on  Issues  and  Themes 


Faith  and  Order 


Dr.  Tamara  Grdzelidze  (Georgia,  Orthodox  Church  of  Georgia 
[Eastern]),  Executive  Secretary  for  Faith  and  Order,  from  1  January 
2001  for  four  years  (will  complete  4.0  yrs). 

Mission  and  Evangelism 

Rev.  Carlos  Ham  (Cuba,  Presbyterian  Reformed  Church  in  Cuba), 
Executive  Secretary  for  Evangelism,  from  1  March  for  four  years  (will 
complete  4.0  yrs). 
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12.12  Contract  Extensions 


Cluster  on  Communication 
Public  Information 

Rev.  Robert  E.  Scott  (Aotearoa-New  Zealand,  Anglican  Church  in 
Aotearoa,  New  Zealand  and  Polynesia),  Communication  Officer,  from 
1  October  2001  for  15  months  until  retirement  age  (will  complete  14.3 
yrs). 

Ms.  Sarah  Speicher  (USA,  Church  of  the  Brethren),  Communication 
Officer,  from  1  January  2002  (will  complete  8.0  yrs). 

Publications  &  Documentation 


Mr.  Jan  Kok  (The  Netherlands,  The  Reformed  Churches  in  the 
Netherlands),  Publication  Manager,  from  1  January  2002  (will 
complete  3 1.7  yrs). 

Cluster  on  Issues  and  Themes 

Justice.  Peace  and  Creation 

Ms.  Marilia  Schuller  (Brazil,  Methodist  Church  in  Brazil),  Executive 
Secretary,  Women  under  Racism,  from  1  January  2002  (will  complete 
13.0  yrs). 

Cluster  on  Relations 

Church  &  Ecumenical  Relations 

Ms.  Teny  Pirri-Simonian  (Lebanon,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church 
[Oriental]),  Executive  Secretary,  from  1  January  2002  (will  complete 
18.1  yrs). 
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International  Relations 


Ms.  Salpy  Eskidjian  (Cyprus,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  [Oriental]), 
Executive  Secretary,  from  1  January  2002  (will  complete  10.0  yrs). 

ACT  Coordinating  Office 

Ms.  Elsa  Moreno  Cardenas  (Colombia,  Roman  Catholic  Church), 
Appeals  Officer  for  Latin  America,  from  1  January  2001  (will  complete 
4.2  yrs). 

Ms.  Jessie  Kgoroeadira  (South  Africa,  Roman  Catholic  Church), 
Executive  Secretary,  from  14  May  2001  (will  complete  5.0  yrs). 

Mr.  Nils  Carstensen  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Denmark),  ACT 
Communications  Officer,  for  one  year  from  1  October  2002  (will 
complete  7.0  yrs)  (in  order  to  conform  to  the  WCC  Regulations). 

Mr.  John  Nduna  (Zambia,  Church  of  Zambia  [Anglican]),  ACT 
Appeals  Officer  for  Africa,  from  1  August  2001  (will  complete  5.0  yrs). 

Ms.  Leila  Dzaferovic  (Bosnia  Herzegovina,  Muslim),  ACT  Appeals 
Officer  for  Europe,  from  1  July  2001  (will  complete  4.0  yrs)  (in  order 
to  conform  to  the  WCC  Regulations). 

Ecumenical  News  International  (ENI) 

Mr.  Edmond  Doogue  (Ireland,  United  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
Kingdom),  Editor,  from  1  January  2001  (will  complete  14.0  yrs) 
confirmed  by  the  ENI  Board  on  3  November  2000. 

12.13  Internal  Transfers 

Cluster  on  Finance,  Service  and  Administration 

Computer  and  Information  Technology  Services 

Ms.  Catherine  Inoubli  (France,  Roman  Catholic),  IT  Operations  Co¬ 
ordinator,  from  1  October  2000  for  four  years  (will  complete  22.7  yrs). 
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Projects 


Ms.  Carol  Abel  (UK,  Church  of  Ireland,  [Anglican]),  Projects 
Manager,  from  1  October  2000  (will  complete  9.8  yrs). 

***** 


12.14  Extension  of  the  Contract  of  the  General  Secretary 

In  a  closed  session  Ms.  Justice  Sophia  Adinyira  presented  a  paper  prepared  by  the 
Officers  for  the  closed  session  of  the  Executive  Committee  meeting  in 
September  2000. 

The  Executive  Committee  discussed  the  proposal  by  the  Officers 

that  the  process  for  the  election  of  a  new  General  Secretary  be  delayed  for  one 
year,  and  that  the  contract  of  the  General  Secretary  be  extended  for  one 
additional  year. 

The  first  reason  for  this  proposal  was  a  practical  one.  It  did  not  seem  realistic  to 
envisage  that,  in  its  meeting  in  August  2002,  the  Central  Committee  could  work 
responsibly  on  three  issues  of  great  importance  for  the  future  of  the  WCC  and  of 
the  ecumenical  movement,  i.e.:  (a)  the  first  full  report  of  the  Special  Commission; 
(b)  the  discussion  on  the  theme  and  venue  of  the  next  Assembly;  and  (c)  the 
election  of  the  General  Secretary. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  2002  the  Central  Committee  focus  mainly  on  the  first  full 
report  of  the  Special  Commission.  At  the  end  of  the  three-year  period  that 
constitutes  the  initial  mandate  of  the  Special  Commission,  it  will  be  extremely 
important  to  receive  and  discuss  its  report  with  due  attention  and  concentration, 
free  from  distractions  which  accompany  any  election  process. 

The  Central  Committee  could  also  discuss  in  this  meeting  (2002)  the  procedures 
for  the  election  of  a  General  Secretary  and  appoint  the  Selection  Committee. 

The  discussion  on  the  Assembly  theme  and  venue,  as  well  as  the  appointment  of 
the  Assembly  Planning  Committee  should  be  postponed  to  the  next  year  (2003). 
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The  second  reason  was  related  to  the  whole  process  of  the  Assembly  preparation. 
Again,  it  is  a  matter  that  will  have  to  be  considered  very  carefully,  independent  of 
the  present  proposal.  According  to  decisions  already  taken  by  partner  ecumenical 
organisations,  there  will  be  a  concentration  of  ecumenical  assemblies  in  the  years 
2002-2004  (PCC,  LWF,  CEC,  WARC).  Instead  of  envisaging  the  WCC  Assembly 
for  the  second  part  of  2005,  it  should  be  possible  to  hold  it  in  the  very  first  part  of 
2006. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  ongoing  discussions  on  co-ordinating  assemblies  or 
organising  common  assemblies,  it  might  be  beneficial  to  envision  a  longer  interval 
between  the  assemblies  of  partner  ecumenical  organisations  and  the  WCC 
Assembly.  The  financial  advantages  of  this  proposal  should  also  be  explored. 

The  timetable  for  Assembly  preparation  could  then  be  structured  along  the 
following  general  lines:  discussion  on  Assembly  theme  and  venue,  appointment  of 
the  Assembly  Planning  Committee  (August  2003),  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
Planning  Committee  in  which  the  new  General  Secretary  should  participate  (early 
2004),  report  of  the  Assembly  Planning  Committee  to  the  Central  Committee 
(August  2004). 

While  the  two  first  arguments  were  of  a  practical  nature,  there  was  a  third  reason 
in  favour  of  the  proposal:  As  mentioned  above,  the  Special  Commission  is 
expected  to  present  its  report  in  2002.  The  Central  Committee  will  need  to 
“receive”  the  report  and  discuss  the  eventual  implications  and  steps  for  follow-up. 
It  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  that  definitive  decisions  would  be  taken  at  the 
2002  meeting. 

The  Central  Committee  will  have  (a)  to  formulate  its  reaction  to  the  proposals  of 
the  Special  Commission,  (b)  to  set  the  appropriate  mechanisms  in  case  of  a 
commonly  agreed  follow-up,  and  especially  in  case  of  eventual  constitutional  or 
other  changes  in  the  Council’s  life,  and  (c)  to  decide  whether  the  mandate  of  the 
Special  Commission  should  be  extended/renewed,  and  if  so  what  should  be  the 
task  entrusted  to  the  Commission.  Obviously,  the  time  between  the  Central 
Committee  meetings  in  2002  and  2003  will  be  needed  to  formalise  this  response 
and  prepare  for  the  actions  by  the  Central  Committee. 

The  following  question  emerged:  Is  it  realistic  to  anticipate  a  change  in  the  Staff 
Leadership  in  what  could  be  considered  as  the  most  decisive  moment  of  a  long 
process?  Most  of  the  concerns  included  in  the  agenda  of  the  Special  Commission 
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constitute  a  natural  continuation  of  the  CUV  process.  The  Central  Committee 
(“this”  Central  Committee)  needs  the  assistance  and  advice  of  a  General  Secretary 
who  has  accompanied  the  CUV  process  since  its  inception  and  has  brought  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

It  was  clear  that  what  had  been  very  often  qualified  as  an  “Orthodox  crisis”  had 
gone  through  a  long  gestation  period  preceding  the  Harare  Assembly.  The 
General  Secretary  had  followed  the  matter  since  its  inception.  His  accumulated 
experience,  ecumenical  memory  and  deep  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  be 
needed  in  the  coming  period. 

For  all  the  above  mentioned  reasons  the  present  proposal  was  made,  anticipating 
the  following  schedule: 

•  Procedures  for  the  election  of  General  Secretary  and  Nomination  of  the 
Selection  Committee  (August  2002); 

•  Election  of  General  Secretary  (August  2003); 

•  New  General  Secretary  takes  office  (January  2004). 

In  light  of  the  above  the  Executive  Committee  unanimously  recommended  that 
the  Central  Committee 

•  delay  for  one  year  the  process  for  the  election  of  a  new  General  Secretary 
and 

•  extend  for  one  additional  year  the  contract  of  the  General  Secretary. 

After  a  long  discussion  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  a 
prolongation  of  the  contract  of  the  General  Secretary  the  Central  Committee  voted 
in  favour  of  the  recommendation. 


13.  PLENARY  ON  ECONOMY 

As  Moderator  of  the  Plenary,  Rev.  Kathryn  Bannister,  reminded  the  Central 
Committee  that  two  sessions  had  been  set  apart  for  in-depth  discussion  of  the 
challenge  of  globalisation  as  a  major  issue  mandated  by  the  Harare  Assembly. 
Two  years  after  Harare,  the  world  has  continued  to  experience  unprecedented 
poverty,  exclusion,  the  continuing  widening  of  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  unemployment,  economic  related  violence  and  environmental  destruction. 
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Current  solutions  have  proved  inadequate  to  solve  these  problems.  The 
ecumenical  family  including  churches,  social  movements  and  progressive 
institutions  have  developed  a  variety  of  initiatives  ranging  from  boycotts, 
demonstrations,  signing  petitions,  offering  statements,  organising  vigils,  tribunals, 
plebiscites,  providing  data  and  analysis  and  dialoguing  with  the  main  players  of 
economic  globalisation,  but  no  substantial  change  has  been  realised.  The  poor 
have  continued  to  be  poorer  and  the  rich  richer. 

Ms.  Bannister  emphasised  that  the  objective  of  this  plenary  was  to  engage  Central 
Committee  members  in  reflection  on  the  issues  of  economic  globalisation  raised 
during  the  1998  Harare  Assembly  and  during  the  churches’  involvement  in 
Geneva  2000.  It  is  to  help  them  to  assess  the  present  situation  and  to  urge  the 
ecumenical  family  to  devise  new  ways  of  meeting  this  challenge  from  their  own 
contexts. 

The  themes  given  for  this  plenary  were: 

•  The  market  paradigm:  the  widening  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  moral 
and  ethical  issues. 

•  The  global  financial  system:  excessive  speculation  and  debt  bondage. 

•  The  global  trade  system:  fair  share  of  trade  benefits. 

•  Reclaiming  values  and  ethical  challenges  of  economy  as  a  matter  of  faith. 

A  10-minute  video,  prepared  in  co-operation  with  Communications,  reminded  the 
Central  Committee  that  the  churches  have  always  been  on  an  ecumenical  journey 
towards  economic  justice. 

This  was  followed  by  brief  presentations  of  4  persons  from  different  regions  who 
had  been  invited  to  share  stories  from  their  countries  to  stimulate  discussion  on 
each  of  the  four  themes. 

Ms.  Ngoyi  M.  Misenga  from  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo  spoke  about  how 
market  forces  affect  her  community  in  the  Congo  and  how  women  struggle  to 
look  for  economic  alternatives. 

Bishop  Aldo  M.  Etchegoyen  from  Argentina  raised  the  issue  of  debt  giving 
illustrations  from  his  country. 
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Ms.  Claudia  Greifenhahn  presented  the  issue  of  unjust  trade  from  a  German 
point  of  view.  She  gave  her  story  on  what  could  be  done  to  practice  fair  trade. 
She  criticised  the  current  unfair  trade  practices  and  suggested  alternatives. 

Rev.  Septemmy  E.  Lakawa  from  Indonesia  presented  the  topic  on  economy  as  a 
matter  of  faith.  She  talked  about  the  economic  situation  of  Indonesia  and 
explained  how  the  churches  work  with  students  to  find  alternatives. 

A  dramatic  presentation  by  the  Wozani  Popular  Theatre  Group  from  South  Africa 
highlighted  how  policies  of  the  World  Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
and  the  World  Trade  Organisation  influence  the  life  of  the  people  in  developing 
countries  and  suggested  possible  alternatives. 

Ms.  Bannister  then  asked  Central  Committee  members  to  discuss  the  following 
question  at  their  tables:  “What  are  churches  doing  in  your  context  and  how  can 
the  WCC  support  these  initiatives?” 

Short  written  reports  from  the  tables  were  collected.  Most  of  the 
recommendations  were  directed  to  the  WCC  as  follows: 

•  continue  the  debt  cancellation  Campaign; 

•  advocate  for  the  Currency  Transaction  Tax  (CTT  on  International 
Transactions); 

•  criticise  countries  that  function  as  tax  havens  for  banks  etc.; 

•  work  with  others  to  demand  fair  trade; 

•  support  the  United  Nations  (UN)  target  for  development.  0.7%  of  GNP  of 
rich  countries  should  be  met  to  help  poor  ones; 

•  lead  a  campaign  to  black  list  banks  and  international  financial  institutions  that 
help  transfer  illegal  funds  to  foreign  banks.  The  funds  should  be  returned  with 
interest  and  be  used  for  development;  the  WCC  should  challenge  the  churches 
from  the  North  to  convince  their  governments  and  economic  groups  to  help 
solve  this  problem; 

•  develop  and  circulate  alternatives  to  economic  globalisation; 

•  help  church  leadership  world-wide  with  guidelines  to  understand  the 
international  economic  order  and  its  players,  e.g.  the  World  Bank,  IMF  and 
WTO  including  the  discussions  on  economic  globalisation  of  the  World 
Economic  Forum  at  Davos; 

•  empower  member  churches  to  stand  against  government  investment  policies; 
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•  bring  representatives  of  the  IMF,  World  Bank,  and  WTO  to  a  Central 
Committee  meeting  to  let  them  see  and  bear  the  complaints  and  concerns  in  a 
controlled  manner; 

•  establish  a  special  commission  with  membership  drawn  from  business 
ventures  for  the  exchange  of  knowledge  and  issues  of  faith; 

•  connect  people  of  the  North  and  the  South  to  share  information; 

•  consider  how  churches  can  hold  each  other  accountable  for  implementing 
sound  economic  policies  in  the  member  churches; 

•  assist  churches  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  different  regions  so  that 
collaboration  can  be  enhanced  and  joint  work  promoted; 

•  look  critically  at  how  the  media  presents  economic  injustice  and  information 
on  economic  matters; 

•  use  cartoons  from  the  70s  called  Claudius  for  awareness  building; 

•  continue  to  furnish  the  churches  with  information  on  economic  globalisation; 

•  hold  regional  consultations  on  economic  issues; 

•  support  programmes  that  work  for  change; 

•  support  micro-development  projects; 

•  collaborate  with  the  World  Bank  in  analysing  the  situation; 

•  consider  whether  economic  globalisation  and  its  underlying  ideology  of 
limitless  consumption  is  a  matter  of  status  confessionis  as  in  the  case  of 
apartheid  in  South  Africa; 

•  study  the  impact  of  trans-national  corporations. 

These  reports  plus  inputs  from  the  plenary  were  presented  to  the  Policy  Reference 
Committee  II  which  prepared  a  policy  document  entitled,  “Economic 
Globalisation:  A  Critical  View  and  an  Alternative  Vision”. 

Discussion 

Archbishop  Anastasios  of  Tirana  pointed  out  that  poverty  is  not  only  a  North- 
South  issue,  but  also  a  North-North  issue,  especially  in  relation  to  the  Eastern 
countries.  Some  time  ago  there  was  a  greater  possibility  that  churches  could 
influence  the  situation,  but  not  all  decision-makers  are  Christians.  The  church 
needs  to  continue  speak  prophetically,  even  if  its  voice  is  not  heard.  Do 
Christians,  who  live  in  a  privileged  situation  have  the  courage  to  live  with  the 
poor  rather  than  just  making  speeches  about  the  poor?  He  urged  all  Christians  to 
promote  peace  and  live  lives  of  justice  and  simplicity. 
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Dr.  Agnes  Abuom  noted  that  it  was  important  for  Christians  to  be  reminded  of 
their  historical  journey,  accompanying  people,  reclaiming  and  restoring  their  lives. 
Africans  are  told,  they  miss  out  in  the  globalisation  process,  because  they  do  not 
play  by  the  rules  of  the  game,  which  are  formal  democracy  and  policy  in  line  with 
the  macro-economic  fundamentals.  But  Structural  Adjustment  Programmes 
(SAPs),  in  fact,  imposed  on  the  people  these  rules.  She  referred  to  Madame 
Misenga’s  presentation  on  how  the  market  forces  affected  the  community  in  her 
country,  and  about  the  destruction  of  God’s  creation,  which  undermined  life  in 
that  context.  The  capacity  of  the  states  to  promote  development  is  jeopardised. 
Ongoing  deepening  of  poverty  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South  leads  to  an 
increased  level  of  violence. 

There  should  be  an  attempt  to  engage  with  the  powers.  The  Jubilee  and  anti¬ 
capitalist  struggles  support  ethics  and  values  that  promote  and  enhance  life, 
affirming  the  fundamental  signs  of  hope  in  the  struggle  against  the  powers  of 
death.  The  ecumenical  movement  needs  to  engage  with  such  struggles.  Can 
Christians  re-capture  their  solidarity  with  the  poor,  accompanying  the  victims  of 
powers  of  oppression? 

Rev.  Dr  Maake  Masango  referred  to  the  democracy  of  South  Africa  which  is 
now  seven  years  old.  The  debt  accumulated  by  the  regime  of  the  past  has  still  to 
be  dealt  with.  He  then  raised  the  following  questions:  “Why  should  I  pay  for 
something  that  was  destroying  me?  Why  should  I  pay  that  others  live  an  affluent 
life?”  He  told  then  the  story  of  a  young  girl  from  the  USA  who  was  visiting  South 
Africa.  The  South  African  Host  Family,  who  assumed  she  was  too  poor  to  afford 
new  clothes,  repaired  the  girl’s  tattered  jeans.  Realising  that  the  South  African 
family  was  ready  to  support  her  with  the  means  they  had,  she  began  to  support  the 
sometimes  starving  family,  contributing  money  to  buy  food.  Dr.  Masango  noted 
that  we  should  not  expose  our  poverty,  but  exchange  our  values,  carrying  the  pain 
of  our  brothers  and  sisters.  He  felt  it  was  time  to  begin  sending  missionaries  from 
the  poor  countries  to  the  North. 

Rev.  Francisco  de  Asis  da  Silva  pointed  out  that  the  results  of  Jubilee  2000  were 
rather  small.  The  IMF  continues  to  impose  its  perverse  logic  on  indebted 
countries,  creating  bankrupt  economies.  There  is  need  for  an  insolvency  law  with 
regard  to  debt  and  interest  payments. 

Bishop  Godfrey  1M.  Mhogolo  missed  reference  to  the  World  Economic  Forum  in 
Davos.  He  mentioned  that  we  are  debating  as  if  the  encounter  of  the  World 
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Economic  Forum  in  Davos  did  not  take  place.  We  should  listen  to  what  Davos  has 
to  say,  because  even  new  prophetic  voices  are  being  heard  there. 

Ms.  M.  Sara  Tiki-Koum  noted  that  processes  should  be  initiated  that  allow 
women  and  men  to  work  together  for  education  and  change,  especially  on  the 
question  of  violence  against  women.  There  is  no  one  single  model.  Proposals  for 
solutions  need  to  be  adapted  to  the  respective  realities. 

Rev.  Dr  Jong-Wha  Park  pointed  out  that  the  four  speakers  made  clear  that 
economy  as  matter  of  faith  is  one  of  the  pivotal  ecumenical  issues.  Global 
standards  in  the  economic  world  are  set  by  the  G7,  or  even  by  a  number  of  core 
countries  within  the  G7.  Those  global  standards  are  defined  economically, 
excluding  other  standards  of  life.  Human  values,  not  just  market  values,  should  be 
promoted.  Dr.  Park  asked  whether  we  should  always  accept  the  standards  that  go 
with  market  economy  or  whether  we  should  find  alternatives? 

The  WCC  needs  to  become  a  strong  advocate  for  a  new  economy,  economy  as  a 
matter  of  faith.  What  does  “ecumenical”  mean  in  the  economic  life?  How  can  this 
lead  to  alternatives? 

Ms  Inger  Aasa  Marklund  noted  that  it  is  a  problem  that  people  in  the  North  have 
become  used  to  a  certain  life  style,  forgetting  that  they  are  part  of  a  global 
community.  In  Sweden  globalisation  creates  a  deeply  divided  society.  The 
egalitarian  ethos  that  characterised  the  Scandinavian  countries  has  not  totally 
disappeared,  but  it  is  now  challenged  by  high  unemployment  especially  among 
migrants,  less  funds  for  education,  and  privatisation  of  the  health  sector.  The 
ideological  process  of  neo-liberalism,  also  called  globalism  or  economism,  is 
marked  by  values  that  are  in  opposition  to  Christian  values  and  increasingly 
dominate  sectors  previously  regarded  as  non-economic,  e.g.  schools,  social 
services,  and  health  care.  Theological  reflection  on  globalisation  could  contribute 
to  the  reflection  on  the  status  confessionis  and  the  processus  confessionis  in 
WARC.  It  could  contribute  to  clarify  what  churches  cannot  support,  and  thus 
liberate  a  conscious  and  honest  search  for  alternatives  as  happened  when  Dr. 
Visser  t'Hooft  called  for  a  status  confessionis  concerning  apartheid  in  South 
Africa.  There  is  enough  certainty  and  common  ground  regarding  shared  values  to 
reject  globalism  and  neo-liberalism  and  search  for  alternatives  marked  by 
solidarity,  economic  and  social  justice  and  sustainability,  respect  for  difference 
and  the  sharing  of  the  common  good. 
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Rev.  Dr  Clifton  Kirkpatrick  pointed  out  that  economic  justice  is  at  the  heart  of 
Christian  witness.  The  starting  point  for  reflection  and  action  on  violence  is 
usually  structures  of  violence.  The  global  economic  system  is  a  structure  of 
violence.  The  plenary  has  not  reflected  so  far  on  the  impact  of  globalisation  on  the 
churches.  Globalisation  created  a  consumer  based  religion,  an  entrepreneurial 
style  of  being  a  pastor,  a  sense  of  an  individual,  an  independent  church  that  is 
related  to  no  other  body.  It  is  precisely  the  ecumenical  vision  of  the  church  that 
points  to  an  alternative. 

Mr.  Leonardo  D.  Ratuwalangon  mentioned  that  the  Indonesian  Association  of 
Textile  Producers  asked  for  support  to  protect  employment.  Corporations  have 
announced  that  they  will  relocate  production  from  Indonesia  to  Vietnam  and 
China  where  labour  costs  are  lower.  The  decisions  of  ILO  and  the  WTO  have  an 
impact  on  this  situation.  What  can  the  churches  and  the  WCC  do  to  address  the 
concerns  of  the  workers  and  support  non-violent  action? 

Bishop  Aldo  Etchegoyen  pointed  out  that  political  parties  do  not  speak  to  the 
issues  the  WCC  addresses.  Those  who  benefit  from  economic  globalisation  met  in 
Davos,  while  at  the  same  time  10  000  people  attended  the  World  Social  Forum  in 
Porto  Alegre  (Brazil).  The  churches  and  the  WCC  should  welcome  this  important 
development  and  also  co-operate  with  the  movements  that  gather  there. 


14.  PLENARY  ON  THE  DECADE  TO  OVERCOME  VIOLENCE 
14.1  Plenary  Presentations 

Dr.  Agnes  Abuom,  Moderator  of  the  Plenary  on  the  Decade  to  Overcome 
Violence  extended  a  special  welcome  to  the  stewards  and  asked  them  to  join 
Central  Committee  members  at  the  tables  for  this  session. 

In  introducing  the  session  she  referred  to  the  role  and  place  of  Berlin  in  the  history 
of  Germany,  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  She  pointed  out  that  both  the 
General  Secretary  and  the  Moderator  had  highlighted  some  events  in  Berlin  that 
had  invoked  violence,  while  others  had  encouraged  non-violence  and 
reconciliation. 

A  significant  reference  for  Dr.  Abuom,  as  an  African,  is  the  memory  of  the  Berlin 
Conference  of  1884-85  which  partitioned  Africa  for  colonisation.  It  was  also  in 
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Berlin  where  in  1902  the  Gentian  Emperor  authorised  the  massacre  of  the  Herero 
people  in  the  then  Gennan  South  West  Africa,  the  present-day  Namibia.  Armed 
with  that  authority,  General  Troth  had  ordered  the  brutal  mass  killing  of  40’000 
Hereros  including  women  and  children. 

But  the  legacy  of  Berlin  would  be  incomplete  if  it  was  left  at  that.  Berlin  now 
offers  signs  of  hope  for  peace  and  reconciliation  between  communities,  churches 
and  nations.  One  of  these  signs  of  hope  is  ignited  by  the  experience  and  the  story 
of  the  Berlin  Mission  in  South  Africa.  This  is  a  mission  that  has  been 
conscientiously  examining  its  past,  addressing  it  through  repentance  and 
confession  and  seeking  the  path  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 

The  launch  of  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence  is  therefore  a  response  to  the  cry 
of  many  churches,  peoples  and  individuals.  During  the  WCC  Central  Committee 
in  Johannesburg  in  1994  the  South  African  Bishop  Stanley  Mogoba  expressed 
appreciation  for  the  work  the  WCC  had  done  in  assisting  the  churches  in  their 
struggle  against  apartheid,  but  also  urged  the  WCC  to  accompany  churches  in 
South  Africa  to  overcome  violence. 

Dr.  Abuom  invited  all  participants  to  reflect  on  DOV,  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
their  own  situation,  to  identify  priorities  and  methodologies  for  DOV,  and  to 
identify  those  issues  in  which  they  can  be  involved  in  their  own  churches  and 
countries. 

This  introduction  was  followed  by  a  computer  animated  version  of  the  new  DOV 
logo. 

Three  speakers  were  invited  to  reflect  on  the  DOV  from  their  own  situations  and 
theological  perspectives.  Following  each  presentation  there  was  a  period  for 
discussion  in  table  groups.  The  main  concerns  from  the  table  discussions  were 
then  shared  in  plenary. 

Bishop  Margot  Kassmann  traced  the  history  of  DOV  from  the  Central 
Committee  meeting  in  Johannesburg  1994  through  the  Programme  to  Overcome 
Violence  (POV),  the  Peace  to  the  City  campaign  to  the  Harare  Assembly.  She 
pointed  out  that  we  have  to  discover  anew  the  biblical  roots  pertaining  to  non¬ 
violence.  For  too  long  violence  has  been  theologically  legitimated.  She  called  for 
a  thorough  theological  debate  by  the  churches,  arguing  that  they  have  a  moral 
responsibility  to  address  the  reality  of  the  growing  culture  of  violence.  Further 
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reflection  and  action  on  education,  xenophobia,  and  violence  against  women  is 
needed. 

Discussion 

In  the  ensuing  discussion  the  following  points  were  made: 

•  Violence  through  media  is  the  first  enemy  of  peace. 

•  The  incidence  of  violence  within  the  church  exposes  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
leadership. 

•  Violence  has  a  strong  political  dimension,  it  is  not  just  a  behavioural  trait. 

•  Violence  is  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  powerful. 

•  Women  must  be  helped  to  deal  with  the  trauma  of  war  and  conflict. 

•  Serious  reflection  is  needed  on  how  to  respond  to  the  plight  of  the  uprooted 
people. 

•  The  predicament  of  minorities  must  also  be  seen  as  a  matter  of  concern. 

Archbishop  Anastasios  noted  that  the  third  millennium  has  begun  and  we 
continue  to  sing,  “peace,  peace”,  while  violence  continues  to  gallop  in  countless 
forms  -  wars,  civil  strife,  social  upheavals  and  engineered  crime.  Violence  is 
found  not  only  where  great  powers  dominate,  it  also  appears  in  smaller  countries, 
cities,  villages,  and  even  in  religious  communities.  Its  victims  are  usually  found 
among  defenceless  members  of  society  -  the  elderly,  the  women  and  the  children. 
It  is  essential  to  recognise,  however,  that  violence  lurks  within  each  one  of  us  and, 
in  critical  moments,  affects  our  relations  with  others. 

He  noted  that  in  our  time,  many  official  and  unofficial  organisations  throughout 
the  world  speak  about  overcoming  violence.  The  unique  source  of  inspiration, 
endurance  and  power  in  this  struggle  is  not  an  abstract  idea  or  principle,  but  the 
Saviour  of  humankind,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  world.  This  source  should 
not  be  hidden,  but  on  the  contrary  must  be  continuously  proclaimed. 

The  Church  does  not  simply  call  us  to  a  conscientious  effort  to  overcome 
violence,  but  insists  that  the  process  of  peace  and  reconciliation  should  be 
facilitated.  It  reveals  that  behind  the  appearance  of  violence,  as  a  rule,  are  the 
vices  of  greed,  ambition,  hatred,  egoism  and  a  variety  of  other  passions.  The 
church  stresses  that  the  “Prince  of  Peace”  was  bom  and  lived  in  humility  and 
simplicity.  He  revealed  love  in  its  entire  majesty.  Archbishop  Anastasios 
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emphasised,  therefore,  the  need  to  ground  the  concern  for  overcoming  violence  in 
the  biblical  faith. 

The  efforts  of  Christians  must  become  more  immediate,  multifaceted  and 
conscious.  What  must  be  confronted,  first  and  foremost  during  this  Decade,  is  the 
strongest  ally  of  violence,  the  apathy  of  people. 

Discussion 

Mr.  Nogbou  Jean  Herve  Luciano  Ahimin,  a  steward  from  the  Ivory  Coast, 
noted  that  people  in  his  country  experience  two  forms  of  violence,  one  is  the 
political  violence  as  a  result  of  the  coup  d’etat  and  the  other,  violence  in  the 
streets.  There  are  powers  that  will  benefit  from  the  continuation  of  violence. 

Rev.  Norman  Shanks  said  that  most  of  the  United  Kingdom’s  stockpiles  of 
nuclear  weapons  are  in  Scotland.  The  churches  are  in  disagreement  and  have 
decided  to  organise  major  demonstrations. 

Mr.  Samuel  Kabue  pointed  out  that  people  with  disabilities  are  ignored  although 
many  have  been  disabled  by  violence,  and  are  unable  to  run  away  from  violence. 
He  urged  that  “disability”  be  put  on  the  agenda  of  DOV. 

Mr.  Mandla-akhe  Dube  described  the  violence  in  the  social,  political  and 
economic  life  of  Zimbabwe,  and  called  for  a  three-pronged  approach  to  overcome 
violence.  He  wanted  to  challenge  the  enormous  human  resources  willing  to  work 
for  peace,  to  encourage  radical  forms  of  Christian  discipleship,  and  to  facilitate 
the  empowerment  of  young  people. 

In  addition  the  following  points  were  made: 

•  The  Middle  East  has  been  suffering  from  violence  for  centuries:  “Please  do 
not  marginalise  us.  Psychological  violence  is  equally  deadly.” 

•  Police  continue  to  assault  indigenous  people  who  want  to  protect  their  land 
and  environment.  Resources,  fish,  birds,  water  and  air  are  subjected  to 
violence.  The  lands  of  indigenous  people  have  become  battlefields. 

•  The  church  should  speak  out  against  violence  towards  women  within  the 
church. 
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Poverty  is  a  serious  concern  for  people  in  Uruguay  because  it  leads  to 
violence. 


•  Cuba  has  been  in  an  ideological  war  for  many  years.  Many  are  dying  or 
leaving  the  country  attracted  by  the  American  style  of  life.  Churches  have 
sown  seeds  of  reconciliation  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

•  The  churches  in  the  United  States  recognise  that  violence  is  present  in  all 
sectors  of  society.  The  Decade  needs  to  help  Americans  recognise  the 
aggression  in  themselves  and  in  the  church.  The  Christian  faith  must  be  at  the 
centre  of  the  involvement  of  Christians  in  overcoming  violence  and  the  inner 
connection  of  the  church  with  Christ  has  to  be  explored. 

•  The  DOV  needs  various  approaches,  which  take  into  account  the  specifities 
of  each  situation.  These  might  be  situations  of  Christian  minorities  in  Muslim 
countries,  the  interfaith  dimension  in  peace  building,  and  the  nature  of 
humanitarian  aid.  The  motivation  for  such  actions  should  be  to  achieve 
reconciliation,  not  to  deepen  the  conflict. 

•  Psychological  violence  is  as  destructive  as  physical  violence.  People  are 
frightened  to  speak  the  truth.  Churches  in  Myanmar  have  formed  a  peace 
and  reconciliation  committee  to  confront  the  violence  against  them. 

•  The  media  is  the  cause  of  much  violence  in  the  world.  We  must  resist  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  media  in  order  to  destroy  the  culture  of  violence. 

The  discussion  around  the  tables  was  facilitated  by  Dr.  Herman  Shastri.  At  the 
end  of  the  plenary  he  asked  Central  Committee  members  to  write  down  their 
personal  commitment  to  the  DOV.  Each  table  group  was  also  asked  to  summarise 
the  salient  points  of  their  discussion  and  give  them  to  Policy  Reference  Committee 

II. 
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14.2  Message  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Launch  of  the  Decade  to  Overcome 
Violence:  Churches  Seeking  Reconciliation  and  Peace 

Dr.  Janice  Love  read  the  Message  as  follows: 

We  greet  you  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ! 

“May  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  so  that  you  may 
abound  in  hope  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  (Romans  15:13). 

We  gather  to  launch  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence:  Churches  Seeking 
Reconciliation  and  Peace  2001-2010  at  the  end  of  one  violent  century  to  generate 
hope  for  the  redemption  for  the  new  one  we  now  enter.  We  come  together  from 
the  four  comers  of  the  earth  aware  of  the  urgent  need  to  overcome  violence  that 
pervades  our  lives,  our  communities,  our  world,  and  the  whole  created  order.  We 
launch  this  decade  in  response  to  a  deep  yearning  among  our  peoples  to  build 
lasting  peace  grounded  injustice. 

We  launch  this  Decade  in  a  spirit  of  repentance  that  as  Christians  we  have  been 
among  those  who  have  inflicted  or  justified  violence.  We  also  know  violence  as 
its  victims  and  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  faithful  witness  of  Christian  martyrs. 

We  launch  this  Decade  in  conjunction  with  the  United  Nations  who  proclaimed 
the  years  2001-2010  “International  Decade  for  a  Culture  of  Peace  and  Non- 
Violence  for  the  Children  of  the  World”. 

As  one  of  the  most  violent  in  human  history,  the  twentieth  century  has  borne 
witness  to: 

■  Wars  of  aggression  and  decades  of  colonialism  and  occupation  of  others’ 
lands. 

■  World  wars,  hot  and  cold,  that  gave  rise  to  nuclear  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  that  still  threaten  global  annihilation. 

■  A  new  proliferation  of  local  and  regional  wars  within  and  between  nations 
that  unleash  indiscriminate  weapons  of  ever  expanding  destructive  impact  on 
civilian  populations,  that  proliferate  small  arms  across  entire  societies,  that 
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press  children  into  military  service,  and  that  uproot  millions  from  their 
families  and  homes. 

■  Acts  of  genocide,  the  continued  assault  on  Indigenous  Peoples,  and  the 
persistent  assertion  of  racial  and  ethnic  domination  that  leads  to  new  forms  of 
discrimination  and  oppression  within  and  between  societies. 

■  The  resurgence  of  old,  unresolved  hatreds  and  the  creation  of  new  spirals  of 
retributive  violence  between  communities  and  peoples. 

■  The  quick  resort  to  violent  behaviour  in  conflicts  between  and  within 
communities  as  well  as  within  families  and  among  individuals,  resulting  in 
domestic  and  other  forms  of  violence,  with  severe  consequences  particularly 
for  women,  youth  and  children. 

■  The  growth  and  institutionalisation  of  global  systems  of  trade,  finance,  and 
production  that  concentrate  power  and  wealth,  plunder  the  creation,  widen  the 
gap  between  rich  and  poor,  consign  many  across  the  world  to  debt  bondage 
and  lives  of  poverty,  undermine  the  willingness  and  capacity  of  many 
national  governments  to  defend  the  basic  economic,  social  and  cultural  rights 
of  their  inhabitants,  and  perpetuate  economic  violence. 

■  The  concentration  and  growth  of  global  media  that  promote  addiction  to  the 
consumption  of  violence  as  a  form  of  entertainment,  thus  deepening  a 
growing  spiritual  malaise  within  and  across  societies. 

■  The  global  spread  of  a  consumerist  culture  that  intensifies  the  exploitation  of 
people  and  nature. 

■  The  frequent  invocation  of  religious  traditions,  including  Christianity,  to 
justify  and  promote  violence  and  oppression. 

Despite  all  this,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  last  one  hundred  years  also  witnessed 
remarkable  achievements  in  numerous  arenas.  Faithful  people  everywhere  now 
have  opportunity  to  use  significant  accomplishments  in  communications, 
transportation,  science  and  other  areas  to  end  the  violence  and  to  promote  life  in 
all  its  fullness  for  all  people  everywhere. 
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Dedicated  individuals,  organisations  and  movements  throughout  the  last  century, 
including  those  committed  to  non-violence,  inspire  us  to  carry  forward  their 
remarkable  work  for  the  elaboration  of  new  global  standards  of  law  and 
behaviour,  the  building  of  international  instruments  of  co-operation  on  the  basis  of 
democracy  and  the  rule  of  law,  the  development  of  peacemaking  initiatives,  the 
pursuit  of  economic  and  social  justice  for  all,  and  the  safeguarding  of  creation. 
They  give  us  real  hope  for  non-violent  social  change. 

We  thank  God  especially  for  significant  advances  during  the  last  century  in  the 
search  for  Christian  unity.  These  include  the  founding  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  itself  inaugurated  in  the  aftermath  of  two  world  wars,  the  creation  of 
ecumenical  organisations  around  the  world,  and  the  healing  of  some  long-standing 
divisions  between  churches.  We  pledge  to  continue  to  build  on  this  progress  in 
the  pursuit  of  peace  with  justice. 

Our  inspiration  springs  from  our  faith  in  and  personal  relationship  with  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord,  the  Prince  of  Peace  (Isaiah  9:6),  who  is  continuously  present  and 
“is  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  forever”  (Hebrews  13:8).  He  reconciled  us  to 
God  and  with  each  other,  proclaiming  peace  (Ephesians  2:14-17;  2  Corinthians 
5:18)  and  a  new  relationship  between  those  who  had  been  separated  by  alienation 
and  hostility.  Our  endurance  in  the  midst  of  violence  and  our  renewed  power  for 
overcoming  violence  come  from  the  unceasing  breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our 
hearts  in  the  life  of  the  church.  To  those  who  are  incorporated  in  Christ,  the  Holy 
Spirit  gives  power  to  live  according  to  Christ’s  model. 

In  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence:  Churches  Seeking  Reconciliation  and 
Peace,  we  must  begin  with  ourselves,  with  the  ways  we  think  and  the  ways  we  act 
in  our  families,  our  neighbourhoods,  our  countries,  and  our  churches.  The  real 
strength  of  the  church  remains  in  the  seeming  powerlessness  of  love  and  faith. 
We  must  seek  everyday  to  rediscover  and  experience  this  power.  Overcoming 
violence  calls  and  challenges  us  to  live  out  our  Christian  commitment  in  the  spirit 
of  honesty,  humility,  and  self-sacrifice. 

At  this  critical  juncture  in  history,  we  launch  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence: 
Churches  Seeking  Reconciliation  and  Peace  as  an  urgent  call  to  churches  and 
ecumenical  organisations: 

■  To  be  and  build  communities  of  peace  in  diversity,  founded  on  truth. 
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To  repent  together  for  our  complicity  in  violence. 


■  To  work  together  for  peace,  justice  and  reconciliation  as  a  visible  sign  of  the 
churches’  unity  in  life  and  witness. 

■  To  analyse  different  forms  of  violence  and  their  interconnection. 

■  To  engage  in  theological  reflection  to  overcome  the  spirit,  logic  and  practice 
of  violence. 

■  To  work  to  break  the  cycles  of  violence. 

■  To  embrace  creative  approaches  to  peace-building  within  the  Christian 
tradition,  local  communities,  secular  movements,  and  other  living  faiths. 

■  To  lead  the  churches  to  life  affirming  and  transforming  action. 

■  To  stand  alongside  victims  of  violence  and  to  seek  to  empower  those  people 
who  are  systematically  oppressed  by  violence. 

■  To  act  in  solidarity  with  those  who  struggle  for  justice,  peace  and  the  integrity 
of  creation. 

We  open  our  hearts  and  extend  our  hands  to  all  those  eager  to  work  together  to 
end  violence  and  build  lasting  peace  with  justice.  In  the  full  knowledge  that  God 
reigns  supreme  over  all  for  good  and  is  ever  present  amongst  us  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  pray  together  for  the  new  creation  God  promises 
to  us. 

And  on  this  occasion  of  the  global  launch  of  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence: 
Churches  Seeking  Reconciliation  and  Peace  at  the  dawn  of  the  new  century,  we 
pray  in  the  words  of  St.  Basil  the  Great, 

Our  spirit  seeks  you  in  the  early  dawn,  O  God, 
for  your  commandments  are  light. 

Teach  us...  your  righteousness 

and  make  us  worthy  to  follow  your  commandments 

with  all  our  strength. 

Take  away  from  our  hearts  every  darkness. 
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Grant  to  us  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
and  protect  our  lives  from  any  bad  influence 
with  the  seal  of  your  most  Holy  Spirit. 

Direct  our  steps  to  the  way  of  peace 

and  grant  to  us  that  every  morning  may  be  peaceful 

so  that  we  may  send  up...  hymns 

to  you  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 

the  only  God, 

who  is  more  than  without  beginning... 
and  creator  of  all.  Amen  (4™  Century) 

14.3  Launch  of  DOV 

On  Sunday,  4  February  2001,  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence:  Churches 
Seeking  Reconciliation  and  Peace  2001-2010  was  formally  launched  in  Berlin. 

The  programme  began  with  a  televised  ecumenical  service  in  the  Kaiser-Wilhelm- 
Gedachtnis-Kirche.  It  was  preceded  by  an  all-night  vigil  in  memory  of  children 
who  have  lost  their  lives  as  a  result  of  violence  of  one  form  or  another. 

The  launch  then  continued  with  a  varied  programme  of  music  and  dance,  speeches 
and  interviews  in  Berlin’s  House  of  World  Cultures.  Peace  groups  and  initiatives 
presented  their  work,  projects  and  programmes. 

One  highlight  of  the  afternoon  was  a  presentation  of  the  WCC’s  dance  theatre 
production  “Peace  to  the  City”  with  the  Brazilian  company  Marcia  Milhazes 
Dan$a  Contemporanea  ,  the  Aquarius  Trio  and  the  soprano  Juliana  Franco.  Nobel 
Peace  Prize-winner,  Jose  Ramos-Horta,  from  East  Timor  and  the  chairperson  of 
the  German  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Immigration  and  former  President  of  the 
Bundestag,  Rita  Sussmuth  spoke  about  aspects  of  violence  and  their  visions  of 
peace.  The  Moderator  of  the  Central  Committee,  His  Holiness  Aram  I  then 
outlined  what  is  involved  in  the  Decade  and  invited  the  churches  to  participate. 

The  event  was  concluded  with  a  candle-lit  march  from  the  House  of  World 
Cultures  to  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  where  the  Central  Committee  pledged  “to  work 
together  to  end  violence  and  build  lasting  peace  with  justice”. 

The  General  Secretary  addressed  those  gathered  at  the  Brandenburg  Gate 
mentioning  that  this  gate  has  already  witnessed  many  processions  of  protest  with 
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torches  and  candles.  It  is  a  symbol  that  stands  for  many  things  -  lust  for  power 
and  violent  division,  reunification  and  reconciliation.  The  Decade  journey  must 
start  with  repentance  for  the  violence  that  Christians  and  churches  have  tolerated 
or  even  justified. 

He  then  paid  homage  to  martyred  peacemakers:  “Here  in  this  place  we  remember 
the  way  travelled  by  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  who  would  have  been  95  years  old 
today.  We  think  of  Oscar  Romero,  Martin  Luther  King  and  Mahatma  Gandhi.” 
He  concluded  with  a  passage  from  Hebrews  (Heb.  12:1-2)  “Therefore,  since  we 
are  surrounded  by  so  great  a  crowd  of  witnesses...  let  us  run  with  perseverance 
the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  to  Jesus  the  pioneer  and  perfector  of  our 
faith”. 


15.  PLENARY  ON  EUROPE 

The  WCC  Executive  Committee  had  agreed  that  there  would  be  a  thematic 
plenary  on  Europe  during  the  meeting  in  Potsdam.  The  purpose  of  the  plenary  was 
to  highlight  Christian  historical  experience  and  contemporary  responses  to 
Europe,  with  a  focus  on  Reconciliation,  Truth  and  Justice,  and  a  special  emphasis 
on  the  situation  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  A  note  summarising  the  key  issues 
was  referred  to  Policy  Reference  Committee  II. 

WCC  President  Bishop  Eberhardt  Renz,  moderating  the  two  sessions,  welcomed 
the  participants,  and  outlined  the  structure  of  the  plenary  and  introduced  the  panel 
speakers.  A  brief  audio-visual  presentation  showed  images  of  European  conflict, 
division  and  struggles  during  the  20th  century. 

Mr  Conny  Sjoberg,  a  journalist  from  Sweden,  interviewed  and  dialogued  with  five 
witnesses  from  churches  and  ecumenical  organisations  in  Europe.  He  spoke  about 
the  context  of  profound  upheaval  and  divisions  which  Europe  had  experienced  in 
the  past  century,  and  of  the  necessity  to  nurture  memory,  reconciliation  and  deal 
with  the  legacy  of  this  past.  Each  of  the  speakers  was  asked  to  highlight  different 
perspectives  of  Christian  experience  and  responses  to  some  of  the  challenges 
which  Europe  is  facing. 

Rev.  Paul  Oestreicher,  Canon  Emeritus  and  International  Consultant,  Coventry 
Cathedral,  spoke  about  the  churches  and  the  legacy  of  Nazism  and  Facism. 
Referring  to  the  dangers  of  a  new  ideology  of  the  “golden  calf”  of  economic 
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liberalism  emerging  in  Europe,  he  emphasised  that  the  task  of  the  Christian  is  to 
offer  freedom  and  a  new  hope.  Drawing  on  his  personal  experience  of  persecution 
and  terror  in  the  Nazi  period,  he  emphasised  that  the  Christian  Church  has  a 
unique  and  extraordinary  message  of  reconciliation  in  the  face  of  the  most 
appalling  historical  experience  of  evil:  love  your  enemies.  This  did  not  always 
imply  silence  or  compromise,  but  rather  a  responsible  critical  reflection  and 
action.  The  tensions  in  the  totalitarian  societies  were  more  complex  than  was  often 
perceived  from  outside.  Even  church  hierarchs  that  appeared  to  collaborate  with 
regimes  of  oppression  were  able  to  carry  on  ministries  which  bore  great  fruit.  The 
question  which  WCC  and  the  other  ecumenical  institutions  must  ask  themselves  is 
whether  they  did  enough  to  witness  and  speak  the  truth  about  those  many 
Christians  and  others  who  were  suffering  martyrdom  and  persecution  under  the 
Communist  regimes. 

Rev.  Vladimir  Federov,  theologian,  founder  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Interchurch 
Partnership,  member  of  the  theological  commission  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  focused  on  the  experience  of  Christians  in  post-communist  Russia.  The 
danger  is  that  in  the  current  very  difficult  economic  context,  the  problems  of 
democracy  and  liberalism  are  associated,  he  said.  In  fact  the  historical  root  of 
many  of  the  problems  in  Russia  are  deep.  The  Bolshevik  revolution  of  1917 
legitimised  violence  as  a  means  of  government,  and  built  society  on  the  concept  of 
elimination  of  enemies.  Moral  responsibility  therefore  became  externalised  and 
not  personal.  Many  contemporary  hatreds,  fears  and  divisions  in  post-communist 
societies  are  manifestations  of  the  same  Bolshevism.  The  fact  that  this  situation 
emerged  in  a  Christian  society  demands  a  serious  reflection  and  analysis  by  the 
churches.  The  churches  in  Eastern  Europe  are  emerging  from  a  period  of 
persecution  and  devastation.  Legal  processes  and  factual  information  about  the 
past  represent  only  one  aspect  of  the  learning  process.  What  is  important  is  to  also 
assess  the  fruits  and  the  quiet  building-up  of  the  Church  by  Christians  at  all  levels 
during  this  period.  The  contemporary  challenge  for  the  churches  is  for  a  new 
Christian  enlightenment,  which  can  be  nurtured  through  education  and  culture. 
Culture  can  be  a  carrier  of  the  Christian  Spirit,  and  our  modem  societies  need  to 
rediscover  and  promote  this  culture,  he  said. 

Rev.  Joachim  Gauck,  (former  Federal  Commissioner  in  charge  of  the  papers  of  the 
State  Security  Service  of  the  former  German  Democratic  Republic)  criticised  the 
approach  of  the  ecumenical  institutions  during  the  Cold  War,  which  sought  to 
recognise  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  both  capitalist  and  socialist  political 
systems.  In  East  Germany,  there  was  an  experience  of  “critical  solidarity”  with  the 
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churches  with  socialism.  For  some,  “churches  in  socialism”  was  a  concept  felt  by 
some  to  be  closer  to  the  Gospel.  The  problem,  he  stated,  was  that  they  compared 
theoretical  socialism  with  practical  capitalism,  and  ignored  the  “machine  of 
oppression”  in  the  socialist  system.  In  this  context  silence  was  unacceptable  and 
became  a  cheap  grace.  Unfortunately  this  experience  was  also  one  of  deeper 
compromises,  he  said.  The  opening  of  state  security  archives  in  the  former  GDR 
had  revealed  that  there  was  a  near-systemic  collaboration  of  church  members  with 
the  secret  police  and  political  authorities.  But  others  in  the  church  resisted,  and  the 
church  did  represent  a  context  of  freedom  for  many.  Following  the  changes  in  the 
East,  however,  the  Church  no  longer  represents  a  context  of  resistance  and  has  to 
compete  with  other  who  offer  freedom.  Now  the  challenge  for  the  churches  is  to 
contribute  to  the  building  of  a  society  based  on  real  appraisal  of  the  past  and  an 
authentic  legal  justice.  It  was  not  enough  to  say  that  all  are  sinners  before  God,  he 
emphasised,  as  some  were  able  to  witness  and  stand  up  to  the  system. 

Ms  Ana  Raffai,  a  Catholic  lay  leader  and  responsible  for  a  Peace  Education 
Programme  in  Bosnia  and  Croatia,  upheld  the  values  of  penance  and  penitence  as 
being  at  the  heart  of  the  Gospel  and  of  reconciliation.  Reconciliation  work  is  about 
offering  hope  for  the  future,  and  not  only  about  legal  retribution,  she  proposed. 

The  opportunity  for  Christians  is  to  change  the  approach  from  one  of  allocating 
guilt,  to  one  of  personal  transformation  and  responsibility:  what  can  I  personally 
do  for  peace?  During  the  conflict  in  the  Balkans  region,  one  of  the  most  painful 
aspects  was  that  war  grew  to  be  accepted  by  the  societies  and  also  by  the  church 
communities,  she  said. 

Ms  Doris  Peschke,  theologian.  General  Secretary  of  the  Churches’  Commission  on 
Migrants  in  Europe,  explored  issues  of  churches  and  racism  and  discrimination  in 
Europe.  Racism  is  a  continental  problem,  but  there  remains  widespread  ignorance 
about  the  causes  and  consequences  of  this  issue,  she  stressed.  Many  problems  in 
both  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  are  related  to  a  crisis  of  identity,  and  a  personal 
and  community  insecurity,  which  can  lead  to  aggression  and  violence.  There 
needs  to  be  particular  concern  for  the  status  of  national  minorities  in  many 
countries.  The  churches  can  assist  in  understanding  how  memory  and  an 
understanding  of  the  past  can  provide  keys  to  reconciliation.  Truth  is  not  only 
related  to  guilt,  she  said,  but  also  to  a  healing  of  divisions. 

Following  questions  from  the  members  of  Central  Committee,  Rev.  John  Arnold, 
Dean  of  Durham  Cathedral  and  former  President  of  the  Conference  of  European 
Churches  offered  some  personal  and  theological  reflections  on  the  plenary 
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discussion  and  on  reconciliation  in  Europe.  The  20th  century  had  been  the  short 
century  he  said,  following  the  long  century  which  went  from  the  French 
Revolution  in  1789  until  1914.  In  that  century  Europeans  turned  their  violence  and 
self-seeking  outwards  into  African  colonialism  and  elsewhere.  The  editors  of  the 
Cambridge  modem  history  had  chosen  the  title  the  Century  of  Violence  for  the 
history  of  the  20th  century,  in  reference  to  the  massive  genocide  and  conflict 
which  had  killed  so  many  on  the  European  continent.  It  was  in  Europe  that 
paganism  in  its  Fascist  and  Marxist-Leninist  fonns  first  took  rot,  and  which  has 
caused  both  enormous  damage  to  human  beings  and  to  the  structure  of  whole 
societies.  And  we  have  to  note  that  the  Christian  faith  has  in  Europe  gravely 
weakened  its  ability  to  witness  and  to  serve  during  the  20th  century.  The 
ecumenical  institutions,  both  the  WCC  and  the  Conference  of  European  Churches 
,  need  to  re-assess  their  responsibility  during  that  period  of  life  of  the  churches  in 
Europe,  questions  about  their  sins,  both  of  commission  and  omission. 

The  dawn  of  a  new  Millennium  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  churches  to  look 
back  at  the  period  in  which  Christian  witness  was  so  tested  and  offer  new  answers. 
Repentance  and  forgiveness  are  not  fascist  or  capitalist  or  communist  concepts, 
they  are  religious  concepts.  This  is  an  obligation  laid  down  in  Christian 
discipleship.  The  Church  offers  a  deeper  path  to  reconciliation  and  forgiveness 
through  liturgical  theology  and  the  practice  of  confession  and  absolution. 
Reconciliation  after  the  Cold  War  may  prove  more  difficult  than  reconciliation 
after  the  two  world  wars.  The  reason  may  be  the  sense  of  betrayal  which  was 
experienced  at  the  personal  but  also  the  church  levels.  But  reconciliation  is  a 
dynamic,  personal  exchange  which  respects  the  otherness  of  the  other,  which 
transforms  both  the  person  and  the  situation.  In  the  Christian  incarnation,  the 
otherness  of  God  meets  the  otherness  of  humankind  in  the  womb  of  Mary  with 
mutual  respect  and  the  word  becomes  flesh.  On  the  cross  the  otherness  of 
humankind  rejects  the  otherness  of  God  and  so  it  is  through  sacrifice  as  St  Paul 
says  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciled  in  the  world  to  himself. 

The  plenary  presentation  on  Europe  continued  with  a  period  of  discussion  in  small 
groups,  and  closed  with  an  expression  of  thanks  from  Bishop  Renz,  and  a  short 
audio-visual  presentation  of  images  of  people  and  church  communities  as  a 
hopeful  symbol  of  life  and  spirituality  in  Europe  today. 
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16.  PLENARY  ON  THE  ROLE  OF  CHURCHES 
IN  A  SECULAR  SOCIETY 


Rev.  Ruth  Bottoms  introduced  the  Plenary  in  pointing  out  that  for  some  member 
churches  their  role  in  a  secular  society  is  a  very  live  and  pressing  issue;  and  that  it 
is  a  mission  issue  for  which  CWME  has  a  particular  concern. 

Rev.  Tim  Kuschnerus  presented  a  paper  and  some  slides  on  “The  Church  in  a 
Secular  Society  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany”.  He  pointed  out  that  about 
two  thirds  of  the  population  in  Germany  still  belong  to  a  Christian  church.  One 
third  of  the  population  belong  to  an  EKD  member  church;  one  third  is  Roman 
Catholic;  2  percent  belong  to  other  churches,  such  as  the  Orthodox  Church  and 
the  free  churches;  and  nearly  one  third  belongs  to  no  church  or  to  another  religion. 
The  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (EKD)  comprises  24  Lutheran,  Reformed 
and  United  regional  churches  ( Landeskirchen ). 

While  there  is  no  official  state  church  in  Germany,  both  the  EKD  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  receive  substantial  financial  assistance  from  government  sources 
for  religious  education  in  schools,  for  theological  faculties  at  universities  and  for 
some  radio  and  television  broadcasts.  Each  Sunday  the  two  public  television 
stations  broadcast  alternately  Protestant  and  Catholic  worship  services. 

The  social  importance  of  the  EKD  with  27  million  members  is  still  great,  but 
membership  is  becoming  smaller  because  people  are  leaving  the  church  and  the 
birth  rate  is  decreasing. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  EKD  members  attend  regularly  the  Sunday  worship. 
Many  come  into  contact  with  the  church  only  for  baptism,  confirmation,  marriage, 
funerals  and  for  the  Christmas  celebrations.  Except  for  these  events  the  church 
and  the  Christian  belief  plays  hardly  any  role  in  their  lives. 

The  situation  in  Eastern  Germany  is  still  characterised  by  40  years  of  atheist 
ideology.  Nearly  three  quarters  of  the  citizens  do  not  belong  to  any  church  and 
the  cultural  influence  of  Christianity  hardly  exists. 

Some  Basic  Thoughts  on  Mission  in  a  Secular  Context  and  the  Process  of 
Agreement  on  doing  Mission  and  Evangelism  Together  in  Germany:  Bishop 
Walter  Klaiber  from  the  Evangelical  Methodist  Church  in  Germany  referred  to  an 
international  seminar  on  evangelism  where  in  a  discussion  group  some  Brazilian 
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participants  asked  “Why  is  it  so  hard  to  do  mission  work  in  Europe,  and  why  are 
not  European  churches  growing?” 

Ele  pointed  out  that  three  different  groups  can  be  distinguished: 

•  There  are  still  parts  of  Germany  in  which  belonging  to  the  church  is  almost 
taken  for  granted.  This  can  be  the  basis  for  a  very  superficial  Christianity, 
but  it  can  also  be  the  beginning  of  an  intense  personal  relationship  to  faith 
and  the  church. 

•  There  are  other  regions  in  which  commitment  to  the  church  has  declined 
sharply,  but  in  which  there  are  still  many  people  with  a  certain  openness  to 
religious  ideas.  They  often  accept  elements  of  various  religions  or  religious 
movements,  and  regard  the  Christian  message  and  the  church  as  passe. 

•  In  still  other  regions,  many  .people  have  neither  church  connection  nor  any 
detectable  interest  in  religion.  They  are  the  third  generation  of  the 
unchurched,  and  the  religious  dimension  seems  to  have  been  totally  lost  in 
their  lives.  There  are  cities  in  which  less  than  10%  of  the  population  are 
Christians. 

Since  1998  the  member  churches  of  the  Working  Fellowship  of  Christian 
Churches  (ACK)  have  been  in  a  process  of  seeking  agreement  on  how  to  do 
mission  and  evangelism  together  in  Germany.  This  new  process  towards 
agreement  is  to  take  place  on  the  broadest  possible  basis,  including  not  only  all  the 
churches,  but  also  a  great  variety  of  mission  groups.  It  seeks  to  combine  practical 
experience,  theological  reflection  and  developing  the  will  of  the  churches. 

The  great  challenge  is  to  speak  God’s  Yes  to  persons  who  know  nothing  about 
God,  or  do  not  want  to  know.  The  place  to  start  is  not  with  the  traces  of  religion 
which  may  still  be  found  in  someone’s  life,  but  where  the  message  of  God’s  love 
touches  him  or  her. 

Bishop  Klaiber  emphasised  that  stimuli  also  come  from  the  world-wide 
ecumenical  movement.  The  example  of  the  growing  number  of  churches  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  engaged  in  mission  is  helpful.  God  is  still  speaking  to 
humankind  today,  and  God’s  Spirit  is  at  work  in  extremely  different  and 
sometimes  very  difficult  situations. 
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This  was  followed  by  three  case  studies: 

Places  where  non-church  members  can  receive  advice  as  to  whether  they  should 
join  the  church  again :  Retired  Bishop  Dr.  Martin  Kruse  reported  that  in  1998  the 
Church  in  Berlin-Brandenburg  created  “open  spaces”  at  three  big  churches,  where 
people  can  discuss  matters  related  to  the  church  and  to  belief.  Experience  has 
shown  that  there  are  many  people  who  left  the  church  when  they  were  young, 
although  they  had  been  baptised,  confirmed  and  had  some  religious  instruction. 
These  open  spaces  have  been  created  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  find  their  way 
back  to  the  church,  and  there  have  been  positive  results. 

German  Evangelical  Church-day:  Bishop  Kassmann,  who  had  been  general 
secretary  of  the  Kirchentag  for  five  years,  reported  that  more  than  120  000  people 
gather  every  second  year  in  order  to  discuss,  pray  and  celebrate.  The  Church-day 
was  founded  in  1949  by  Reinhold  von  Thadden-Trieglaff  who,  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  Russia,  had  dreamed  about  the  great  potential  of  large  meetings  of  lay 
women  and  men. 

She  pointed  out  that  the  Kirchentag  is  a  festival  of  faith  in  which  worship  services 
and  Bible  studies  are  central.  It  is  a  forum  for  discussion  on  important  questions 
with  experts  in  political,  business,  scientific  and  religious  spheres.  Here  the 
church  is  renewed.  From  its  very  beginning  it  has  had  an  ecumenical  dimension. 
Thousands  of  young  people  attend.  Their  music  and  their  spirit  of  life  define  it  and 
inspire  others.  Approximately  25’000  people  participate  in  the  preparation:  700 
groups  shape  the  market  of  possibilities  and  more  than  300  groups  contribute  with 
music,  theatre,  cabaret,  art  and  dance.  The  Kirchentag  is  an  encouraging 
phenomenon  of  church  in  a  secular  society. 

Church  at  the  World  Exposition  EXPO  2000  in  Hanover:  Bishop  Kassmann  also 
reported  about  the  world  exhibition  in  Hanover.  The  building  was  financed  by  the 
EKD.  The  programme  was  prepared  and  financed  jointly  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  was  a  full  success.  1.8  million  people  visited  the  pavilion.  Bishop 
Kassmann  emphasised  that  if  the  church  goes  where  people  are  and  is  inviting, 
people  enthusiastically  accept  it. 

In  the  discussion  the  following  points  were  raised: 

•  Central  Committee  members  were  very  impressed  by  the  impact  of  the 
Kirchentag  on  society.  In  most  European  countries  churches  are  diminishing. 
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but  somewhere  in  the  world  they  are  growing.  Christians  are  still  in  the  hands 
of  God. 

•  Reference  was  made  to  a  meeting  in  Indianapolis  in  which  at  least  1000 
people  participated.  The  primary  mandate  was  commitment  to  diversity  and 
to  the  marginalised  and  those  in  the  community  who  were  not  integrated  in 
the  mainstream. 

•  Thanks  was  expressed  to  the  German  churches  for  the  Kirchentag  which  links 
the  North  with  the  South,  for  example  by  the  centrality  of  Bible  Studies. 

•  Why  do  people  no  longer  feel  at  home  in  our  churches?  What  did  the 
churches  lose?  A  self-critical  assessment  of  the  situation  should  be  made.  A 
new  language  of  explaining  faith  may  have  to  be  found. 

•  A  modem  church  is  needed  in  a  materialistic  society  where  globalisation 
issues  affect  everyone.  The  problem  the  churches  have  to  face  is  how  to  get 
away  from  individualism  and  self-centredness. 

•  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  Australia  there  are  many  ageing  congregations 
where  perhaps  in  a  few  years  the  lights  may  be  turned  out!  But  there  is  also  a 
growing  number  of  churches  where  there  has  been  good  planning,  a  diversity 
of  forms  of  worship  and  a  great  emphasis  on  people’s  spiritual  life  in 
connection  with  God.  There  is  hope  that  despite  a  number  of  dying  churches 
the  number  of  live  congregations  will  grow. 

The  plenary  ended  with  a  presentation  from  a  youth  delegate,  Heike  Bosien,  who 
was  bom  into  the  secular  society.  Membership  in  a  church  cannot  be  presupposed 
for  this  generation  although  most  young  people  are  baptised  and  confirmed.  The 
same  thing  is  also  valid  for  political  parties,  associations,  trade  unions.  Life-long 
membership  in  such  organisations  belong  to  the  past.  The  church  has  to  find  a  way 
to  attract  young  people. 

Many  positive  developments  have  come  into  existence  through  the  crisis  in  the 
church.  For  example  worship  services  on  special  themes,  with  new  music 
prepared  not  only  by  the  local  pastor  but  by  a  team.  Many  young  theologians  who 
could  not  be  employed  by  the  churches  after  their  studies  have  started  a  second 
education  and  gathered  many  experiences  which  they  can  later  bring  into  the 
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church.  The  financial  restrictions  have  forced  churches  to  set  priorities.  They 
cannot  just  do  the  kind  of  work  they  did  30  or  40  years  ago. 

With  reference  to  the  debate  on  the  church  crisis  it  was  pointed  out  that  attendance 
at  the  worship  service  on  Sunday  is  not  the  only  indicator  for  church  membership. 
There  are  many  groups  of  children  and  youth  which  meet  every  week.  Members 
of  these  groups  very  rarely  attend  Sunday  morning  worship.  But  this  work  is  also 
part  of  the  church.  The  same  is  valid  for  women’s  meetings,  gatherings  of  senior 
citizens,  mother-child  groups.  Christian  faith  is  also  lived  in  these  groups. 


17.  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY 

Dr.  Raiser  welcomed  the  President  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Gennany,  H.E.  Dr. 
Johannes  Rau,  emphasising  that  he  brings  a  strong  Christian  commitment  to  his 
office. 

In  a  speech  that  focused  on  Europe’s  present  and  future  economy,  the  President 
said  European  market  economies  must  have  social  controls  that  include  freedom 
and  justice.  A  Europe  which  does  not  give  social  policy  a  central  role  will  not  be 
able  to  survive  in  the  long  run.  He  then  referred  to  the  1988  meeting  of  the 
Central  Committee  in  Gennany,  when  Germany  was  divided  and  said  “no  one 
would  have  dared  dream  the  next  meeting  would  take  place  in  a  united  Germany”. 
He  also  praised  the  churches  of  Gennany  for  the  role  they  played  in  helping  unite 
the  country. 

Most  of  his  address  was  focused  on  Europe’s  economy.  A  socially  controlled 
market  economy  can  lead  to  a  just  economic  order.  Europeans  must  preserve  the 
welfare  state  which  provides  social  protection  for  its  people. 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  European  Union  is  to  create  a  social  framework  for  a 
market  economy.  A  common  social  policy  among  Europe’s  15  social  systems  has 
not  been  sufficiently  established  or  implemented.  A  global  responsibility  is  to 
continue  to  work  on  a  model  of  an  economic  order  that  is  aware  of  social 
responsibility  and  builds  on  cultural  roots.  It  is  also  a  social  responsibility  to 
serve  the  basic  needs  of  people  living  in  poverty.  Without  such  attention,  the 
poorest  people  will  not  care  about  values  or  environmental  issues. 
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In  concluding  his  address  he  said,  “we  must  continue  to  work  for  a  world  which  is 
not  there,  which  is  not  made,  but  promised  to  us,  a  world  in  which  there  is  no 
violence,  in  which  Europe  is  in  the  fellowship  of  all,  a  world  in  which  there  is 
justice  and  peace”. 

The  Moderator,  on  behalf  of  the  Central  Committee,  expressed  deep  appreciation 
and  thanks  for  the  challenging  address.  He  noted  that  the  visit  of  the  President  to 
the  Central  Committee  is  a  concrete  manifestation  of  his  conviction  that  the 
churches  have  an  important  role  to  play  in  the  world  of  today.  The  issues  touched 
in  the  President’s  address  like  globalisation,  social  justice,  poverty,  violence-non¬ 
violence  are  also  issues  of  the  WCC.  He  concluded  in  saying  that  churches  in 
Germany  play  an  important  role  of  reconciliation  and  transformation  of  society. 


18.  ECUMENICAL  DEVELOPMENT  COOPERATIVE  SOCIETY 

Mr.  Gert  Van  Maanen,  General  Manager  of  Oikocredit,  informed  the  Central 
Committee  about  Oikocredit  which  was  created  in  1975.  500  churches  and  church 
organisations  and  18  000  individuals  constitute  the  membership.  They  created  an 
instrument  of  justice  and  of  sharing  of  resources. 

The  initiative  goes  back  to  the  WCC  Assembly  in  Uppsala  1968,  where  members 
expressed  their  deep  concern  about  the  investment  policies  of  the  richer  churches. 
They  pleaded  for  the  establishment  of  a  church  investment  instrument,  whose 
policies  would  be  closer  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mountain  than  to  the  rules  of  Wall- 
Street. 

25  years  later  the  share  capital  is  close  to  Euro  150  million.  In  the  past  25  years 
more  than  Euro  100  million  has  been  disbursed  in  loans  to  over  350  groups, 
villages  and  co-operatives  in  the  South  and  the  East  for  income  generating 
activities.  Even  more  important  is  that  these  groups  have  repaid  more  than  Euro 
65  million. 

Still  more  significant,  however,  is  the  social  result  of  these  investments,  enabling 
the  systematically  excluded  in  the  South  and  the  East  to  take  their  economic  future 
and  that  of  their  children  into  their  own  hands. 

Oikocredit  is  a  credit  organisation  that  joins  a  campaign  for  debt  relief, 
consequently  an  instrument  of  the  Jubilee  campaign.  The  message  of  Oikocredit  to 
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the  churches  in  the  North  is  to  re-affirm  their  ownership  by  increasing  the  share- 
capital  in  this  unique  ecumenical  instrument.  In  a  world  that  places  increasing 
emphasis  on  shareholders’  value,  the  churches  should  visibly  identify  with  the 
other  values  that  mark  the  ecumenical  movement. 

In  the  co-operative  society  the  majority  of  the  votes  is  in  the  South.  Ten  of 
sixteen  board  members  are  from  the  South.  The  chairperson  is  Mrs.  Zanele  Mbeki 
whose  life  has  been  dedicated  to  the  future  of  her  people  before  and  after  the 
transition  in  South  Africa. 


19.  THE  STEWARDS  GREETING 

Thank  you,  Moderator  for  the  opportunity  to  address  this  body. 

We  stand  here  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  39  stewards  whom  you  have  invited  to 
participate  in  and  facilitate  this  ecumenical  forum.  We  would  like  to  extend  our 
sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  WCC  for  providing  us  with  this  opportunity 
to  serve  as  stewards  and  share  in  this  ecumenical  experience. 

Over  the  past  two  weeks,  during  our  Stewards’  programme,  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  live  an  ecumenical  experience,  in  a  true  and  full  context.  We  come 
from  different  countries,  cultures  and  confessions  and  yet  we  have  been  able  to 
focus  predominantly  on  our  common  faith  rather  than  being  divided  by  our 
confessional  differences. 

In  this  regard,  we  appeal  to  you,  delegates  of  the  WCC  as  representatives  of  your 
church  communities,  to  make  good  use  of  the  unique  and  wonderful  opportunity 
which  you  are  afforded.  We  also  encourage  you  to  continue  and  expand  the 
stewards  programme,  but  more  important,  we  ask  you  to  follow  through  and  take 
the  message  to  your  local  churches,  demonstrating  your  sincere  commitment  to 
the  ecumenical  movement. 

We  are  here  altogether  in  one  room.  We  sit  together  at  one  table  for  lunch.  We 
are  practising  community.  It  is  fruitful  for  both  parts.  But  until  now,  that  is  not 
enough  for  us.  We  wish  to  have  more  interchange.  We  want  to  know  more  from 
you.  We  want  to  learn  more  from  you.  And  we  want  to  give  from  us  to  you.  We 
want  to  tell  you  from  us.  Take  your  chance.  Now  we  are  here.  And  perhaps  next 
time  there  is  more  than  just  a  greeting  for  the  stewards  on  the  agenda! 
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Today,  we  want  to  go  another  step  forward  and  share  our  experiences  with  you. 
We  want  to  communicate  you  what  we  have  lived  in  the  time  since  the  middle  of 
January,  in  which  we  have  lived  together  in  Hirschluch  in  an  ecumenical 
community.  There  we  had  basic  rules.  The  most  important  of  them  was  given  to 
us  by  Anna  Ljung  Hansson.  It  is:  “Be  quick  making  friends.  Be  slow  making 
assumptions”.  This  brought  fruits.  We  have  lived  ecumenism.  We  have  prayed 
and  sung  intensely.  And  we  have  realised:  Ecumenism  is  so  easy! 

We  give  this  experience  to  you.  And  we  ask  you:  Give  it  to  others,  all  of  you,  out 
of  your  positions.  You  can  make  move  so  much.  And  we  want  to  support  you  in 
this.  Because  “we  are  all  stewards  of  the  one  God!” 


20.  DATES  OF  FUTURE  MEETINGS 
200 1  Executive  Comm ittee  11-14  September 


2002  Executive  Committee 
Executive  Committee 
Central  Committee 

2003  Executive  Committee 
Executive  Committee 
Central  Committee 


19-22  February 
23-24  August 
26  August  -  3  September 

18-21  February 
22-23  August 
25  August  -  2  September 


21.  CLOSING  ACTIONS 

The  Moderator,  on  behalf  of  the  Officers,  expressed  thanks  and  appreciation  to  : 

members  of  the  Central  Committee  for  their  active  participation  and 

commitment  to  the  deliberations  and  actions  of  the  meeting; 

all  those  who  had  attended  the  meeting  in  various  capacities  for  their 

participation; 

the  vice-moderators  for  moderating  some  of  the  plenary  sessions  and  those 
who  moderated  during  deliberative  sessions; 

the  moderators,  vice-moderators  and  those  who  served  on  committees,  in  the 
Padares  and  small  groups; 
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Konrad  Raiser  for  his  leadership  and  commitment  to  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  the  Council; 

the  Deputy  General  Secretary,  Georges  Lemopoulos  and  the  Assistant  to  the 
General  Secretary,  Jeanne  Becher,  for  their  help  in  preparations  for  this 
meeting  of  the  Central  Committee. 

The  General  Secretary  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  Moderator  for  his 
leadership,  and  to  all  those  who  had  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  meeting  of 
the  Central  Committee,  including: 

the  EKD,  for  inviting  the  Council  to  hold  its  meeting  here  and  to  Bishop 
Huber  for  support  of  the  preparatory  work  in  Berlin  and  Potsdam; 
members  of  the  local  preparatory  committee; 
the  Council  of  Christian  Churches  (ACK)  for  the  opening  worship; 

Dietmar  Lutz  and  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  Berlin-Brandenburg,  for 
the  daily  worship  services  and  Alan  Falconer  for  facilitation; 

Uwe  Dittmer  and  Christian  Meissner,  for  transportation  and  logistics  during 
the  meeting; 

the  Conference  Secretary  Gerard  Scarff; 

Renate  Sbeghen  for  organising  the  parish  visits  of  28  January  and  Gerhard 
Linn  for  organising  the  visits  of  4  February; 

the  team  of  stewards  under  the  staff  leadership  of  Freddy  Knutsen  and  Mutua 
Mulonzya; 

Kelly  Duncan,  steward,  for  the  computerized  information  projected  in  the 
plenary  hall; 

the  interpreters,  co-ordinated  by  Joan  Reilly; 

the  computer  pool,  working  in  Geneva  and  co-ordinated  by  Judith  Kocher  and 
Regina  Riiegger; 

the  translators,  working  in  Geneva,  and  co-ordinated  by  Beth  Godfrey; 

Simone  Ergas  and  Joan  Geuss,  responsible  for  the  documents  office; 
the  administrative  staff  at  the  registration/information  desk  and  in  the 
committees:  Doris  Appel,  Brigitte  Constant,  Uta  Matthey,  Alexandra 
Pomezny  and  Ursula  Zierl; 

Carol  Abel,  Robert  Christeler  and  Costa  Mustaklem  in  the  cash  office; 

Heather  Stunt  in  the  WCC  bookshop; 

Peter  Williams  and  Catherine  Alt,  responsible  for  photo  distribution; 

Bob  Scott,  plenary  hall  manager; 

minute  writer  Innhild  Reichen-Young; 

the  communication  staff  for  contact  with  the  media; 
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the  employees  of  El  Akustic  for  interpretation  equipment  and  lighting; 
the  staff  of  the  Dorint  Hotel  for  their  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  organisers 
and  the  participants. 

The  Moderator  closed  this  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  at  12.30  hrs  on 
Tuesday,  6  February  2001. 

Closing  Worship  was  led  by  Philip  Potter. 
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APPENDIX  I 


PARTICIPANTS 

PRESIDIUM 


Presidents 

Dr.  Agnes  Abuom 
Anglican  Church  of  Kenya 
Rev.  Kathryn  K.  Bannister 
United  Methodist  Church,  USA 
Rt.  Rev.  Jabez  L.  Bryce 

Anglican  Church  in  Aotearoa,  New  Zealand  and  Polynesia 
Metropolitan  Chrysostomos  of  Ephesus 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
Bishop  Federico  J.  Pagura 
Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of  Argentina 
Bishop  Eberhardt  Renz 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 


Moderator 

His  Holiness  Aram  I  Catholicos  of  Cilicia 
Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Cilicia) 

Vice-Moderators 

Ms.  Justice  Sophia  O.A.  Adinyira 
Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa,  Ghana 
Dr.  Marion  S.  Best 
United  Church  of  Canada 

General  Secretary 

Rev.  Dr.  Konrad  Raiser 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
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MEMBERS  OF  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 


Ms.  Inger  Aasa  Marklund 
Church  of  Sweden 
Rev.  Levi  Okang'a-Akhura 
African  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Kenya 
Rev.  Dr.  Hilarion  Alfeyev 
Russian  Orthodox  Church 
Metropolitan  Ambrosius  of  Oulu 
Orthodox  Church  of  Finland 

Archbishop  Anastasios  of  Tirana,  Durres  and  All  Albania 
Orthodox  Autocephalous  Church  of  Albania 
Ms.  Jeannette  A.  Aneye 
Protestant  Methodist  Church  of  Ivory  Coast 
Ms.  Keshini  I.  Arulendran 
Church  of  Sri  Lanka 

Metropolitan  Athanasios  of  Heliopolis  and  Theira 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
Mr.  Victor  Avasi 

Church  of  the  Province  of  Uganda 
Ms.  Louise  Bakala  Koumouno 
Evangelical  Church  of  Congo 
Rev.  Dr.  Trond  Bakkevig 
Church  of  Norway 
Ms.  Heike  Bosien 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Rev.  Ruth  A.  Bottoms 
Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain 
Rev.  Avedis  Boynerian 

Union  of  the  Armenian  Evangelical  Churches  in  the  Near  East,  Syria 
Rev.  Jose  Domingo  Caetano 
Evangelical  Pentecostal  Mission  of  Angola 
Rev.  Dr.  Simao  Chamango 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Mozambique 
Rev.  Vsevolod  Chaplin 
Russian  Orthodox  Church 
Bishop  Farai  J.  Chirisa 
Methodist  Church,  Zimbabwe 
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Ms.  Esther  M.  Edu-Yao 
Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church,  Ghana 
Ms.  Donnalie  E.  C.  Edwards-Cabey 
Church  in  the  Province  of  the  West  Indies,  Antigua 
Rev.  Fernando  Enns 
Mennonite  Church  in  Germany 
Bishop  Aldo  M.  Etchegoyen 
Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of  Argentina 
Ms.  Alice-Jean  Finlay 
Anglican  Church  of  Canada 
Ms.  Manuela  Fuentes  de  Capo 
Spanish  Evangelical  Church 
Dean  Anders  Gadegaard 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Denmark 
Rev.  Dr.  K.M.  George 
Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church,  India 
Bishop  Hans  Gemy 
Old  Catholic  Church  in  Switzerland 
Ms.  Silva  Ghazelyan 

Armenian  Apostolic  Church,  Etchmiadzin 
Ms.  Anne  Glynn-Mackoul 

Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and  All  the  East 
Eden  Grace 

Friends  United  Meeting,  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  USA 
Rev.  Dr.  Wesley  Granberg-Michaelson 
Reformed  Church  in  America 
Mr.  Gerald  Green 
Moravian  Church  in  Nicaragua 
Dr.  Richard  A.  Grounds 
United  Methodist  Church,  USA 
Rev.  Mikhail  Gundyaev 
Russian  Orthodox  Church 
Rev.  Dr.  Richard  L.  Hamm 
Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  USA 
Rev.  Gregor  Henderson 
Uniting  Church  in  Australia 
Ms.  Makiko  Hirata 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 
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Rev.  Wies  J.  Houweling 

Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands 
Bishop  Prof.  Dr.  Wolfgang  Huber 
Evangelical  Church  in  Gennany 
Mr.  Rasmus  Hylleberg 
Baptist  Union  in  Denmark 
Mr.  Wilhelm  Harold  Jap-A-Joe 
Moravian  Church  in  Suriname 
Rev.  Dr.  Aurel  Jivi 
Romanian  Orthodox  Church 
Bishop  Dr.  Margot  Kassmann 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Ms.  Jana  Kalinova 

Czechoslovak  Hussite  Church,  Czech  Republic 
Ms.  Muna  Kallas 

Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and  All  the  East 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Jesse  M.  Kamau 
Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa 
Ms.  Carmencita  P.  Karagdag 
Philippine  Independent  Church 
Rev.  Dr.  Andre  Karamaga 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Rwanda 
Bishop  Basilios  Karayiannis  of  Trimithus 
Church  of  Cyprus 

Archbishop  Mar  Cyril  Aphrem  Karim 
Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and  All  the  East 
Archbishop  Abune  Kerlos 
Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church 
Rev.  Mari  Kinnunen 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland 
Rev.  Dr.  Clifton  Kirkpatrick 
Presbyterian  Church  ,  USA 
Very  Rev.  Leonid  Kishkovsky 
Orthodox  Church  in  America 
Bishop  Dr.  Christoph  Klein 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  A.C.  in  Romania 
Ms.  Beate  Kraus 

United  Methodist  Church,  Germany 
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Ms.  Christa  Kronshage 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
OKR  Marita  Kruger 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Archbishop  Krystof  of  Prague 

Orthodox  Church  of  the  Czech  Lands  and  Slovakia,  Czech  Republic 
Rev.  Septemmy  Lakawa 

Protestant  Church  in  South-East  Sulawesi,  Indonesia 
Prof.  Dr.  Samuel  Lee 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea 
Rev.  Dr.  Gottfried  Locher 
Federation  of  Swiss  Protestant  Churches 
Ms.  Kathleen  J.  Magnus 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
Mr.  Welly  Mandowen 

Evangelical  Christian  Church  in  Irian  Jaya,  Indonesia 
Dr.  Frieda  Mangunsong 
Batak  Protestant  Christian  Church,  Indonesia 
Rev.  Marcel  Manoel 
Reformed  Church  of  France  * 

Rev.  Dr.  Maake  J.  Masango 
Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa 
Rev.  Erica  Mathieson 

Anglican  Church  of  Australia 
Rev.  Jeffrey  McKenzie 
Jamaica  Baptist  Union 
Rev.  Hector  Mendez 
Presbyterian  Reformed  Church  in  Cuba 
Rt.  Rev.  Godfrey  M.  Mhogolo 
Anglican  Church  of  Tanzania 
Dr.  Nenad  Milosevic 
Serbian  Orthodox  Church 
Ms.  Ngoyi  Mukuna  Misenga 
CCC  -  Presbyterian  Community  of  Kinshasa 
Bishop  Dr.  Barry  Morgan 
Church  in  Wales 
Mr.  Naboth  M.  Muchopa 
Methodist  Church,  UK 
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Ms.  Patricia  Mutumburanzou 
Reformed  Church  in  Zimbabwe 
Bishop  John  R.W.  Neill 
Church  of  Ireland 
Archbishop  Nifon  of  Targoviste 
Romanian  Orthodox  Church 
Ms.  Idah  Njobvu 
Reformed  Church  in  Zambia 
Mr.  Arthur  Norman 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
Bishop  Bernard  Ntahoturi 
Episcopal  Church  of  Burundi 
Ms.  Abigail  Ogunsanya 
Church  of  the  Lord  (Aladura)  Worldwide 
Rev.  Dr.  Jong-Wha  Park 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Republic  of  Korea 
Rev.  Dr.  Vladan  Perisic 
Serbian  Orthodox  Church 
Dr.  Rubina  Peroomian 
Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Cilicia),  USA 
Ms.  Jeannie  Pittman 

Evangelical  Church  of  French  Polynesia 
Dr.  Bernice  Powell-Jackson 
United  Church  of  Christ,  USA 
Ms.  Despina  Prassas 

Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
Dr.  Audeh  Quawas 

Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem 
Archbishop  Remi  J.  Rabenirina 
Church  of  the  Province  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
Mr.  Leonardo  D.  Ratuwalangon 
Kalimantan  Evangelical  Church,  Indonesia 
Rev.  Dr.  Bruce  W.  Robbins 
United  Methodist  Church,  USA 
Rev.  John  H.  Roberts 
Methodist  Church  Aotearoa  New  Zealand 
Bishop  Barry  Rogerson 
Church  of  England 
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Ms.  Jeannine  C.  Rogier 
United  Protestant  Church  of  Belgium 
Ms.  Maria  Laura  Saavedra  Alvarez 

Evangelical  Methodist  Church  in  Uruguay 
Mr.  Albert  A.K.  Samadder 
Church  of  Bangladesh 
Bishop  Tehnor  Sartison 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Canada 
Rev.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Sawyer 
Moravian  Church  in  America  (Southern  Province) 

Ms.  Ashley  Seaman 
Presbyterian  Church  ,  USA 
Rev.  Dr.  Natan  Setiabudi 
Indonesian  Christian  Church 
Rev.  Norman  Shanks 
Church  of  Scotland 
Rev.  Dr.  Hermen  P.  Shastri 
Methodist  Church  in  Malaysia 
Ms.  Iveta  Starcova 

Orthodox  Church  of  the  Czech  Lands  &  Slovakia,  Czech  Republic 
Rev.  Pawel  Stefanowski 
Autocephalouos  Orthodox  Church  in  Poland 
Bishop  Michael  Kehinde  Stephen 
Methodist  Church  Nigeria 
Rev.  Zoltan  Tarr 
Reformed  Church  in  Hungary 
Ms.  Woraporn  Tharawanich 
Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand 
Bishop  Dr.  Zacharias  Mar  Theophilus 
Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar 
Ms.  Rosebelle  Thu  Lay  Paw 
Myanmar  Baptist  Convention 
Ms.  Madeleine  Sara  Tiki-Koum 
Evangelical  Church  of  Cameroun 
Archbishop  Makarios  Tillyrides  of  Zimbabwe 
Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria  and  All  Africa 
Metropolitan  Timotheos  of  Corfu 
Church  of  Greece 
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Rev.  Stephen  Titus 

United  Congregational  Church  of  Southern  Africa,  Namibia 
Most  Rev.  Christ  Saban  Royan  Topno 
United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  India 
Ms.  Chia-Chun  Tsai 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Taiwan 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Georges  Tsetsis 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
Rev.  Dr.  Ilaitia  Sevati  Tuwere 
Methodist  Church  in  Fiji 
Rev.  Dr.  Cheryl  H.  Wade 
American  Baptist  Churches  in  the  USA 
Rev.  Dr.  Angelique  Walker-Smith 
National  Baptist  Convention,  USA,  Inc. 

Bishop  Anba  Youannes 
Coptic  Orthodox  Church,  Egypt 
Bishop  McKinley  Young 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  USA 
Metropolitan  Abou  Georges  Zakhm 
Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and  All  the  East 
Rev.  Melake  Tabor  Teshome  Zerihun 
Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church 


APOLOGIES 


Ms.  Martha  G.  Aisi 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Papua  New  Guinea 
Bishop  Samuel  Azariah 
Church  of  Pakistan 
Diakonin  Valmi  lone  Becker 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  Lutheran  Confession  in  Brazil 
Ms.  Selai  Cati 
Kiribati  Protestant  Church 
Ms.  Iulia  Corduneanu 
Romanian  Orthodox  Church 
Rev.  Yadessa  Daba 

Ethiopian  Evangelical  Church  Mekane  Yesus 
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Rev.  Govada  Dyvasirvadam 
Church  of  South  India 
H.H.  Ignatius  Zakka  I  Iwas 

Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and  All  the  East 
Dr.  Moon-Kyu  Kang 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Republic  of  Korea 
Rev.  Reuben  Magekon 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Vanuatu,  Pacific 
Ms.  Pragyan  Mohanty-Yadav 
Church  of  North  India 
Ms.  Margarita  Neliubova 
Russian  Orthodox  Church 
Rev.  Dr.  Staccato  Powell 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 
Rev.  Gao  Ying 
China  Christian  Council 


SUBSTITUTES 


Rev.  Francisco  de  Assis  da  Silva 
(for  Rev.  Inamar  Correa  de  Souza) 

Episcopal  Anglican  Church  of  Brazil 
Rev.  Rowena  Francis 
(for  Ms.  Jenny  Downing) 

United  Reformed  Church,  U.K. 
Metropolitan  Karekin  Bekdjian 
(for  Archbishop  Aghan  Baliozian) 

Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Etchmiadzin) 
Bishop  Anba  Damian 
(for  Bishop  Serapion) 

Coptic  Orthodox  Church 
Bishop  Dr.  Walter  Klaiber 
(for  Ms.  Lois  McCullough  Dauway) 

United  Methodist  Church 
Rev.  Canon  David  Perry 
(for  Dr.  Pamela  Chinnis) 

Episcopal  Church,  USA 
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Mr.  Andrei  Elisseev 
(for  Mr.  Georgy  Roschin) 
Russian  Orthodox  Church 
Rev.  Roberto  Aguago 
(for  Rev.  Luis  Ulises  Munoz) 
Pentecostal  Church  of  Chile 
Prof.  Vlassios  Phidas 
(for  Prof.  John  S.  Romanides) 
Church  of  Greece 


MODERATORS  OF  COMMISSIONS  AND 
ADVISORY  GROUPS 


Mr.  Hildo  Bos 
Russian  Orthodox  Church 
Ms.  Manoushag  Boyadjian 
Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Cilicia) 

Rt.  Rev.  Jonas  Jonson 
Church  of  Sweden 
Rev.  Dr.  Ipe  Joseph 
Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar 
Ambassador  Bethuel  Kiplagat 
Anglican  Church  in  Kenya 
Bishop  Dr.  Rolf  Koppe 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Dr.  Janice  Love 
United  Methodist  Church,  USA 
Rev.  Stanley  McKay 
United  Church  of  Canada 
Rev.  Ofelia  Ortega 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Cuba 
Rev.  Dr.  Michael  Tita 
Romanian  Orthodox  Church 
Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Welsh 
Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  USA 
Rev.  Dr.  David  K.  Yemba 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Africa 
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DELEGATED  REPRESENTATIVES 


Rev.  Anna  Ljung  Hansson 
Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden 
Mr.  David  Radcliff 
Church  of  the  Brethren 
Mr.  Walt  Wiltschek 
Church  of  the  Brethren 


DELEGATED  OBSERVERS 

Msgr.  John  Mutiso-Mbinda 
Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity 
Msgr.  John  A.  Radano 

Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity 


ADVISERS  FROM  INTERNATIONAL  ECUMENICAL 

ORGANISATIONS, 

CHRISTIAN  WORLD  COMMUNIONS  AND  OTHER  BODIES 


Dr.  Frances  Alguire 
Mr.  Kurt  Bangert 
Dr.  Bert  Beach 

Ms.  Gunnel  Borgegaard 
Mr.  Lawrence  Brew 
Ute  Caspers 
Ms.  Claire  Chimelli 

Rev.  Dr  Reiner  Groth 
Rev.  Canon  David  Hamid 
Mr.  Giselher  Hickel 
Rev.  Dr.  Po  Ho  Huang 
Dr.  Mani  Jacob 

Dr.  Eskil  Jonsson 


World  Methodist  Council 
World  Vision 

General  Conference  of  Seventh-Day 
Adventists 

Nordic  Ecumenical  Council 

World  Student  Christian  Federation 

Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation 

Int.  Federation  of  Action  of  Christians  for  the 

Abolition  of  Torture 

United  Evangelical  Mission 

Anglican  Communion 

Christian  Peace  Conference 

Council  for  World  Mission 

Int.  Forum  of  Associations  of  Chistian  Higher 

Education 

Life  and  Peace  Institute 
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APPENDIX  III 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  ENDANGERED  POPULATIONS  IN 
SITUATIONS  OF  ARMED  VIOLENCE:  TOWARD  AN  ECUMENICAL 
ETHICAL  APPROACH 


The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  meeting  in 
Potsdam,  29  January  -  6  February  2001 : 

Notes  and  conveys  to  the  churches  that  on  the  substance  of  the  concern  to 
protect  populations  caught  in  situations  of  armed  violence  described  in  the 
following  background  document  there  was  broad  agreement,  but  that  some 
differences  remain  with  respect  to  the  use  of  armed  force  for  the  protection 
of  endangered  populations  in  situations  of  armed  violence; 

Receives  and  commends  the  document  to  the  churches  for  further  study, 
reflection  and  use  -  as  they  may  deem  appropriate  -  in  their  continuing 
dialogues  with  policy-makers,  governments,  international  organisations, 
research  bodies,  groups  advocating  large-scale  non-violent  civilian 
intervention  and  other  peace  initiatives  and  with  civil  society  at  large. 

Requests  the  churches  to  share  the  results  of  these  studies,  reflections  and 
dialogues  with  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 
(CCIA);  and 

Requests  the  CCIA,  in  consultation  with  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence 
Reference  Group,  to  report  back  to  the  Central  Committee  at  a  later  date. 


Introduction 

At  its  last  meeting,  the  Central  Committee  (September  1999)  adopted  a 
“Memorandum  and  Recommendations  on  International  Security  and  Response  to 
Armed  Conflict”  that  called  for  new  approaches  to  international  peace  and 
security  in  the  post-Cold  War  world  and  highlighted  some  of  the  dilemmas  around 
“humanitarian  intervention”  raised  especially  by  the  Kosovo  experience.  The 
Central  Committee  called  on  the  WCC  General  Secretary  to: 
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facilitate  a  study,  in  consultation  and  co-operation  with  church-related  and 
other  humanitarian  agencies,  and  with  competent  research  institutes,  to  be 
presented  to  the  Central  Committee  on  the  ethics  of  so-called  “humanitarian 
intervention”,  taking  into  account  the  legitimate  right  of  states  to  be  free  of 
undue  interference  in  their  internal  affairs  and  the  moral  obligation  of  the 
international  community  to  respond  when  states  are  unwilling  or  incapable  of 
guaranteeing  respect  for  human  rights  and  peace  within  their  own  borders. 

The  question  of  so-called  “humanitarian  intervention”  became  a  topic  of  serious 
international  concern  in  the  early  1990’s  when  access  by  humanitarian 
organisations  to  populations  in  dire  humanitarian  need  was  blocked  for  political 
reasons  in  several  places,  notably  Southern  Sudan  and  northern  Iraq,  by  ruling 
political  authorities.  This  gave  rise  to  many  scholarly  studies  and  to  debate  in 
United  Nations  circles,  where  a  new  post  of  Under-Secretary  General  for 
Humanitarian  Affairs  was  created. 

The  issue  was  highlighted  by  later  military  interventions  in  places  like  Somalia, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  later  in  Kosovo  that  were  sometimes  justified  as 
necessary  for  “humanitarian  reasons”. 

Church  and  ecumenical  debates  on  these  questions  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
20th  century  that  risked  being  divisive  of  the  fellowship,  frequently  along  the  lines 
of  theological  perspectives  about  the  degree  to  which  Christians  can  accept  the  use 
of  armed  force  in  any  circumstance.  Yet  churches  were  being  sought  as  partners 
in  dialogue  by  government  and  international  policy-makers  seeking 
accompaniment  as  they  too  wrestled  with  the  moral,  ethical  and  even  theological 
questions  involved. 

These  issues  are  complicated,  reflecting  the  new  moral  and  ethical  dilemmas  with 
which  the  world  and  the  ecumenical  movement  have  increasingly  been  confronted 
since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  The  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International 
Affairs  (CCIA),  that  was  charged  with  carrying  out  the  study  requested  by  the 
Central  Committee,  immersed  itself  in  these  complexities  and  produced  a  draft  of 
the  attached  document.  This  was  significantly  revised  by  the  Central  Committee 
at  its  meeting  in  Potsdam,  Germany  (January-February  2001),  where  it  was  also 
launching  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence.  It  understood  that  efforts  to 
overcome  violence  are  done  in  a  violent  world  where  populations  are  endangered 
even  as  these  discussions  are  going  on.  The  debate  on  the  draft  again  revealed 
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clearly  the  different  theological  perspectives  among  member  churches  with 
respect  to  violence  and  non-violence. 

Members  of  the  Central  Committee  were  invited  to  submit  this  draft  to  the 
responsible  policy  bodies  of  their  churches  for  further  dialogue  and  reflection 
before  the  meeting  and  to  submit  their  reactions  and  those  of  their  churches  to  the 
Central  Committee  in  the  hope  that  a  formulation  might  be  found  which  could  be 
adopted  by  consensus. 

Such  a  consensus  could  not  be  found,  however.  The  differences  of  perspectives 
among  Christians  with  respect  to  the  use  of  armed  force  -  described  in  more  detail 
below  -  continue.  On  the  substance  of  the  concern  to  protect  populations  caught 
in  situations  of  armed  violence  described  in  the  following  background  document 
there  was  broad  agreement.  The  Central  Committee  reviewed  and  refined  further 
a  set  of  proposed  criteria  and  guidelines  for  the  protection  of  endangered 
populations  in  situations  of  armed  violence.  On  these,  some  differences  remain. 

Background  to  the  Ecumenical  Concern 

1.  The  moral  obligation  of  the  international  community  to  protect  the  lives  of 
civilian  populations  that  are  at  risk  in  situations  where  their  government  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  act  has  long  been  widely  accepted  in  and  beyond  the  ecumenical 
movement,  and  questions  of  Christian  responsibility  in  humanitarian  crises  have 
often  been  the  subject  of  reflection,  discussion,  and  prayer  among  churches. 
However,  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  practice  of  what  was  called 
“humanitarian  intervention”  has  given  rise  to  an  often-heated  international  debate. 
The  WCC  Eighth  Assembly  (Harare  1998)  affirmed 

the  emphasis  of  the  Gospel  on  the  value  of  all  human  beings  in  the  sight  of 
God,  on  the  atoning  and  redeeming  work  of  Christ  that  has  given  every 
person  true  dignity,  on  love  as  the  motive  for  action,  and  on  love  for  one’s 
neighbours  as  the  practical  expression  of  active  faith  in  Christ.  We  are 
members  one  of  another,  and  when  one  suffers  all  are  hurt.  This  is  the 
responsibility  Christians  bear  to  ensure  the  human  rights  of  every  person. 

2.  The  Central  Committee  agreed  in  1992  “that  active  non-violent  action  be 
affirmed  as  a  clear  emphasis  in  programmes  and  projects  related  to  conflict 
resolution”.  It  called  upon  the  WCC,  “through  a  study  and  reflection  process,  (to) 
clarify  to  what  extent  the  fellowship  ( koinonia )  of  the  World  Council  is  called  into 
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question  when  churches  fail  to  categorically  condemn  any  systematic  violation  of 
human  rights  that  takes  place  in  their  country”. 

3.  A  study  document  entitled,  “Overcoming  the  Spirit,  Logic  and  Practice  of 
War”,  responding  to  this  request  was  presented  to  the  Central  Committee  at  its 
meeting  in  Johannesburg,  1994.'  It  noted  that  the  1992  decision,  reached 
following  a  Central  Committee  debate  on  the  conflict  in  the  former  Yugoslavia, 

restated  one  of  the  oldest  concerns  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  one  which 
has  been  formulated  in  different  ways  according  to  changing  historical 
contexts. 

The  most  often  quoted  version,  is  the  affirmation  by  the  First  Assembly 
(Amsterdam  1948),  which  held  that 

War  as  a  method  of  settling  disputes  is  incompatible  with  the 
teaching  and  example  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  part  which 
war  plays  in  our  present  international  life  is  a  sin  against  God  and 
a  degradation  of  man. 

A  decade  earlier,  the  Oxford  Conference  on  Church,  Community  and  State 
(1937)  had  said,  on  the  eve  of  the  Second  World  War, 

If  war  breaks  out,  then  pre-eminently  the  Church  must  manifestly  be 
the  Church,  still  united  as  the  one  Body  of  Christ,  though  the 
nations  wherein  it  is  planted  fight  each  other,  consciously  offering 
the  same  prayers  that  God's  name  be  hallowed,  His  Kingdom  come, 
and  His  Will  be  done,  in  both,  or  all,  the  warring  nations. 

4.  The  perspectives  of  Christians  on  matters  of  war  and  the  use  of  armed  force 
differ  radically,  and  have  time  and  again  threatened  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The 
document  cited  above  described  the  dilemma. 

In  1948,  no  agreement  was  possible  on  how  to  answer  this  question.  The 
most  the  Assembly  could  do  was  to  restate  the  opposing  positions  as  they 
had  been  outlined  at  Oxford: 


1  Doc.  C- 11,  Unit  III  Committee,  WCC  Central  Committee,  Johannesburg,  1994 
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(1)  There  are  those  who  hold  that,  even  though  entering  a  war  may  be  a 
Christian’s  duty  in  particular  circumstances,  modem  warfare,  with  its  mass 
destruction,  can  never  be  an  act  of  justice. 

(2)  In  the  absence  of  impartial  supranational  institutions,  there  are  those 
who  hold  that  military  action  is  the  ultimate  sanction  of  the  rule  of  law,  and 
that  citizens  must  be  distinctly  taught  that  it  is  their  duty  to  defend  the  law 
by  force  if  necessary. 

(3)  Others,  again,  refuse  military  service  of  all  kinds,  convinced  that  an 
absolute  witness  against  war  and  for  peace  is  for  them  the  will  of  God,  and 
they  desire  that  the  Church  should  speak  to  the  same  effect. 

The  (First)  Assembly  went  on  to  describe  the  dilemma  in  terms  which 
apply  to  the  debate  as  much  today  as  it  they  did  at  the  founding  of  the 
WCC: 

We  must  frankly  acknowledge  our  deep  sense  of  perplexity  in  the  face  of 
these  conflicting  opinions,  and  urge  upon  all  Christians  the  duty  of 
wrestling  continuously  with  the  difficulties  they  raise  and  of  praying 
humbly  for  God’s  guidance.  We  believe  there  is  a  special  call  to 
theologians  to  consider  the  theological  problems  involved.  In  the 
meantime,  the  churches  must  continue  to  hold  within  their  full  fellowship 
all  who  sincerely  profess  such  viewpoints  as  those  set  out  above  and  are 
prepared  to  submit  themselves  to  the  will  of  God  in  the  light  of  such 
guidance  as  may  be  vouchsafed  to  them. 

5.  Against  this  background,  the  Central  Committee  created  the  Program  to 
Overcome  Violence  in  1994  as  a  way  for  Christians  and  churches  with  such  varied 
theological  views  to  join  together  to  seek  to  counter  the  rising  tide  of  violence  at 
all  levels  of  contemporary  society  and  promote  a  global  culture  of  peace. 

6.  During  the  decade  of  the  1990’s  WCC  Assemblies  and  the  Central  Committee 
repeatedly  debated  the  appropriate  Christian  response  to  violent  conflicts,  and 
they  condemned  both  the  use  of  disproportionate  armed  force  intended  to  control 
some  such  conflicts  and  the  failure  of  the  international  community  in  others,  like 
Rwanda,  to  protect  populations  in  the  face  of  predictable  massive  violence.  It  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  need  to  respond  to  emerging  crisis  at  the  earliest  possible 
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stages  when  non-violent  action  can  be  most  effective  in  addressing  the  root  causes 
of  conflict. 

7.  In  response  to  questions  raised  at  the  Central  Committee  in  1994  about 
whether,  and  under  what  conditions,  the  use  of  coercion  is  an  acceptable  tool  to 
enforce  human  rights  and  the  international  rule  of  law  in  violent  or  potentially 
violent  situations,  the  CCIA  prepared  for  the  Central  Committee  in  1995  a 
“Memorandum  and  Recommendations  on  the  Application  of  Sanctions”  and  it 
adopted  a  set  of  “Criteria  for  Determining  the  Applicability  and  Effectiveness  of 
Sanctions”. 

8.  In  September  1999  the  Central  Committee  adopted  a  “Memorandum  and 
Recommendations  on  International  Security  and  Response  to  Armed  Conflict” 
that  called  for  new  approaches  to  international  peace  and  security  in  the  post-Cold 
War  world  and  highlighted  some  of  the  dilemmas  around  “humanitarian 
intervention”  raised  especially  by  the  Kosovo  experience.  The  Central  Committee 
called  on  the  WCC  General  Secretary  to: 

Facilitate  a  study,  in  consultation  and  co-operation  with  church-related  and 
other  humanitarian  agencies,  and  with  competent  research  institutes,  to  be 
presented  to  the  central  committee  on  the  ethics  of  so-called  “humanitarian 
intervention,”  taking  into  account  the  legitimate  right  of  states  to  be  free  of 
undue  interference  in  their  internal  affairs  and  the  moral  obligation  of  the 
international  community  to  respond  when  states  are  unwilling  or  incapable 
of  guaranteeing  respect  for  human  rights  and  peace  within  their  own 
borders. 

9.  A  study  process  was  initiated  to  clarify  the  issues  and  to  develop  guidelines  to 
assist  the  churches.  A  background  paper  was  prepared  and  widely  circulated  for 
comment.  It  was  discussed  by  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International 
Affairs  (CCIA)  in  January  2000,  and  in  a  revised  form  it  served  as  the  basis  for 
discussions  in  an  ecumenical  seminar  hosted  by  the  Ecumenical  Institute  at 
Bossey  in  April  2000.  Participants  in  the  seminar  came  from  all  regions  and 
included  specialists  in  humanitarian  response,  international  law,  human  rights, 
ethics  and  theology,  including  representatives  of  churches  whose  countries  have 
been  affected  in  one  way  or  another  by  recent  interventions.  Together  with  staff  of 
the  WCC  and  the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  participants  reflected  from  an 
ethical  perspective  on  the  responsibility  of  the  international  community  to  protect 
populations  at  risk  within  the  borders  of  sovereign  states.  The  extensive  report  of 
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that  consultation  was  again  widely  circulated  for  response  and  comment  to 
member  churches  and  WCC-related  agencies.  Finally,  the  document  was  refined 
by  a  specialised  CCIA  reference  group  for  presentation  to  the  Central  Committee 
for  consideration  as  a  companion  document  to  the  one  adopted  on  sanctions  in 
1995. 

10.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  completion  of  this  document,  the  report  of 
the  Panel  on  United  Nations  Peace  Operations  (popularly  known  as  the  “Brahimi 
Report”)2  was  presented  to  the  UN  Security  Council  and  was  considered  in  the 
2000  Millennium  General  Assembly  in  New  York.  This  landmark  study  offered 
not  only  a  serious  critique  of  UN  peacekeeping,  but  made  innovative  suggestions 
for  improvements  that  closely  paralleled  the  conclusions  of  the  WCC  document. 
Subsequently,  Canadian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Lloyd  Axworthy,  took  the 
initiative  to  form  a  high-level  panel  to  study  further  these  issues,  and  invited  the 
WCC  to  co-operate  with  it,  providing  its  particular  moral  and  ethical  perspectives. 

Re-shaping  the  Debate 

11.  In  calling  for  the  present  study,  the  Central  Committee  expressed  its 
skepticism  about  the  term  by  referring  to  “so-called  ‘humanitarian  intervention’.” 
The  consultative  process  showed  that  others  are  equally  wary  of  this  tenn.  Many 
participants  in  the  study  process  were  hesitant  to  discuss  the  “ethics  of 
‘humanitarian  intervention’”.  For  them,  the  most  important  contribution  of  the 
churches  was  to  help  re-shape  and  clarify  the  terms  of  the  debate  in  a  way  that 
would  emphasise  the  fundamental  ethical  issues  at  stake. 

12.  Historically,  and  especially  since  1991,  intervening  powers  have  often  used 
the  term  humanitarian  to  characterise  their  motivations  and  to  justify  their  actions. 
In  fact,  as  repeated  WCC  Central  Committee  documents  have  argued,  the  motives 
for  most  interventions  are  at  best  mixed  and  often  more  in  the  self-interests  of  the 
intervening  powers  than  of  the  endangered  populations  they  purport  to  rescue. 

13.  The  decision  of  Gulf  Coalition  Forces  led  by  the  USA  to  extend  their 
operations  to  the  Kurdish  areas  of  Northern  Iraq  for  “humanitarian  reasons”  raised 
doubts  about  the  distinction  between  military  strategic  interests  and  the  legitimate 
needs  of  the  population  at  risk.  This  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the 


2  Report  of  the  Panel  on  United  Nations  Peace  Operations  ("Brahimi  Report), 
United  Nations,  Doc.  A/55/305  or  S/2000/809 
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“humanitarian  intervention”  in  Somalia  that  cut  short  UN-sponsored  mediation 
efforts.  The  debate  became  more  critical  still  when  the  UN  peacekeeping  force  in 
Rwanda  was  withdrawn  in  1994,  abandoning  the  population  to  the  forces  of 
genocide.  The  often  unequal  protection  offered  civilians  during  the  war  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and  the  spectacular  NATO  intervention  in  the  case  of 
Kosovo  added  fuel  to  the  fire. 

14.  The  word  “humanitarian”  has  a  special  place  in  international  humanitarian 
law  which  conveys  the  attributes  of  universality,  independence,  impartiality,  and 
humanity.  It  is  important  to  recall  that  the  evolution  of  the  humanitarian  ideal  did 
not  happen  overnight.  In  fact,  over  a  hundred  years  passed  between  the  time 
Henri  Dunant  saw  the  need  for  an  impartial  humanitarian  response  on  the 
battlefields  of  Solferino  and  subsequently  founded  the  Red  Cross  that  codified 
basic  principles  of  humanitarian  action.  Humanitarian  assistance  is  to  be  extended 
to  people  solely  on  the  basis  of  need,  irrespective  of  religion,  ethnicity,  class, 
nationality  or  political  opinion.  Especially  in  today’s  world  of  highly  politicised 
actions,  the  idea  that  meeting  humanitarian  needs  should  be  a  priority  is  an  ideal 
which  needs  to  be  preserved  and  protected  from  casual  or  self-serving  usage. 

15.  The  tenn  intervention  also  has  varying  connotations.  In  some  contexts  when 
people  think  of  “intervention”  they  have  in  mind  the  actions  of  international 
financial  institutions,  transnational  corporations  and  powerful  states  that  intervene 
at  will  in  the  internal  affairs  of  weaker  sovereign  nations,  often  against  the 
interests  of  the  people.  Others  think  of  the  military  “interventions”  of  dominant 
foreign  powers  which  overthrow  elected  governments  or  interrupt  popular 
democratic  processes.  In  some  other  contexts,  “intervention”  has  the  positive 
connotation  of  liberation  or  national  salvation  for  civilian  populations  under  siege 
or  caught  in  brutal  civil  conflicts. 

16.  Thus  for  most  churches  the  juxtaposition  of  the  words  “humanitarian”  and 
“intervention”  provokes  unease,  since  in  practice  it  too  often  represents  a 
contradiction  between  humanitarian  principles  of  compassion  and  the  use  of  lethal 
military  force. 

17.  What  is  the  appropriate  response  of  the  international  community  to  conflict 
situations  in  which  whole  populations  are  at  risk  and  their  governments  are  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  protect  them?  For  the  churches  in  the  ecumenical 
movement,  the  international  community  has  a  responsibility  for  conflict- 
prevention,  peace-building,  conflict-resolution  and  reconciliation.  The  decision  to 
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use  of  armed  force  to  respond  to  situations  in  which  large  numbers  of  people  are 
endangered  very  often  signals  a  failure  of  the  international  community  to  take 
necessary  preventive  actions  in  response  to  early  warnings  of  crisis. 

18.  Rather  than  using  the  tenn  “humanitarian  intervention”,  discussions  within 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  suggest  the  alternative:  “the  protection  of 
endangered  populations  in  situations  of  armed  violence". 

19.  Actions  to  this  end  must  be  planned  and  carried  out  as  part  of  a  long-range 
strategy  that  moves  from  local  conflict  transformation  efforts  to  the  use  of 
diplomatic  pressure,  economic  sanctions,  and  the  deployment  of  an  international 
protection  force.  The  “Brahimi  Report”  represents  a  significant  corrective  to 
much  of  current  peacekeeping  practice,  highlighting  preventive  action  and  peace¬ 
building  and  “a  doctrinal  shift  in  the  use  of  civilian  police  and  related  rule  of  law 
elements  in  peace  operations  that  emphasises  a  team  approach  to  upholding  the 
rule  of  law  and  respect  for  human  rights  and  helping  communities  coming  out  of  a 
conflict  to  achieve  national  reconciliation;  ...  disarmament,  demobilisation,  and 
reintegration  programmes”.  The  report  identifies  the  need,  however,  for  a 
peacekeeping  doctrine  and  well-defined  mandates  in  which  the  “consent  of  the 
local  parties,  impartiality  and  the  use  of  force  only  in  self-defence  should  remain 
the  bedrock  principles”.  The  report  recommends  that  forces  deployed  should  “be 
capable  of  defending  themselves,  other  mission  components  and  the  mission’s 
mandate.  Rules  of  engagement  should  be  sufficiently  robust  and  not  force  United 
Nations  contingents  to  cede  the  initiative  to  their  attackers”.2 3 

20.  The  protection  of  endangered  populations  in  situations  of  armed  violence 
often  requires  “robust”  action  to  stop  atrocities  and  restore  the  rule  of  law,  but 
then  move  beyond  this  to  rehabilitate  the  physical,  political  and  civil 
infrastructures  of  the  country;  set  up  peace-building  and  conflict-resolution 
mechanisms  and  make  provisions  for  the  reconciliation  of  society.  It  must 
also  be  understood  that  different  organisations  and  personnel  will  be  required 
to  implement  the  different  phases  of  the  process. 


2 

Brahimi  report,  p.x 
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21.  The  Responsibility  of  the  International  Community  for  Prevention  of 
Violent  Conflict 

21.  First  and  foremost,  the  international  community  (governments, 
intergovernmental  organisations,  international  financial  institutions,  transnational 
corporations,  the  mass  media  and  civil  society)  has  a  responsibility  to  address  the 
causes  which  lead  to  violent  conflict.  It  must  take  timely,  effective  action  when 
conflicts  do  emerge  in  order  to  prevent  their  escalation.  Churches  are  often 
particularly  well  placed  to  read  the  danger  signals  in  their  communities  and  to  call 
for  appropriate  action  before  conflicts  become  violent.  In  some  cases,  these  early 
warnings  lead  to  effective  preventive  action  by  the  churches  or  the  broader 
international  community.  Too  often,  however,  the  international  community  -  and 
the  churches  -  fail  to  take  effective  action  during  the  period  in  which  conflicts  are 
most  susceptible  to  transformation  through  non-violent  means.  Churches  often 
speak  therefore  of  kairos  -  the  recognition  that  a  particular  historical  moment  has 
come  when  faith  compels  Christians  to  action. 

22.  Through  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  Program  to  Overcome  Violence, 
churches  have  developed  a  greater  awareness  that  conflict-prevention  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  building  cultures  of  peace  in  which  metanoia  -  a  change  of  heart  -  and 
reconciliation  efforts  contribute  to  conflict  transformation,  the  Christian’s 
preferred  alternative  to  the  lex  talionis  -  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  This 
approach  involves  long-term  commitments  to  things  like  community-building, 
peace  education,  civic  education,  election  monitoring,  inter-faith  dialogue  and 
human  rights  awareness-raising  where  the  churches  can  and  must  play  a 
particularly  active  role. 

Impunity,  Truth  and  Reconciliation 

23.  Post-conflict  responsibilities  of  the  international  community  include  efforts  to 
prevent  the  resurgence  of  conflicts  and  to  ensure  peace  and  stability  in  countries 
which  have  experienced  the  trauma  of  war.  Again  here,  churches  are  often  well 
placed  to  monitor  the  implementation  of  peace  accords  and  to  alert  the  wider 
international  community  when  problems  arise. 

24.  In  the  post-conflict  period,  the  challenge  remains  of  overcoming  impunity  by 
bringing  peipetrators  of  violence  to  justice.  Not  only  is  there  a  need  to  hold 
individual  leaders  accountable,  but  also  to  develop  structures,  such  as  the 
International  Criminal  Court,  to  uphold  the  principle  and  practice  of 
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accountability.  The  churches,  together  with  other  members  of  civil  society,  can 
play  major  roles  in  this  complex  and  often  painful  process,  as  shown  by  the 
pioneering  work  of  South  Africa’s  Truth  and  Reconciliation  Commission  and 
efforts  to  hold  Chilean  General  Augusto  Pinochet  accountable  for  the  crimes 
committed  under  his  leadership.  The  churches  have  a  pastoral  responsibility  to 
help  the  healing  processes  in  their  communities  by  encouraging  people  to  share 
their  memories,  by  working  to  build  a  collective  history  of  a  conflict  and  by 
preaching  forgiveness  and  reconciliation.  WCC  studies  in  recent  years  have 
shown  how  essential  this  work  is  to  the  process  leading  to  reconciliation.  This  is 
reflected  in  the  priority  the  Central  Committee  has  given  to  the  role  of  the 
churches  in  reconciliation  in  making  it  one  of  the  major  emphases  of  the  Decade 
to  Overcome  Violence. 

25.  Once  a  peace  agreement  has  been  signed  and  once  the  television  cameras 
have  moved  on  to  other  crises,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  international  community 
-  and  the  churches  -  to  pay  less  attention  to  post-conflict  situations.  Yet,  peace  is 
a  fragile  process  which  requires  sustained  attention  and  nurturing  to  flourish  and 
grow.  When  there  are  inequities  in  the  implementation  of  peace  accords  and  when 
genuine  reconciliation  does  not  take  place,  the  seeds  of  future  conflicts  are  sown. 
Reconciliation  is  thus  both  a  means  of  preventing  further  violence  and  the  basis 
for  the  construction  of  societies  in  which  only  non-violent  means  are  used  to 
resolve  the  inevitable  conflicts  which  arise  between  social  groups. 

When  Prevention  Fails 

26.  However,  in  a  sinful  world  with  a  propensity  to  violence,  even  the  best  efforts 
of  the  churches  and  the  international  community  are  likely  to  be  inadequate  to 
prevent  some  violent  crises.  In  such  cases,  a  range  of  non-violent  responses  to 
armed  conflict  are  available  and  need  to  be  tried: 

fact-finding  missions,  diplomacy  and  offering  their  good  offices;  provision 
of  humanitarian  assistance  in  a  way  that  can  build  confidence  between 
parties;  protection  of  human  rights  through  a  variety  of  mechanisms 
including  the  appointment  of  special  reporters  and  the  provision  of 
technical  services; 

pastoral  delegations,  information  sharing  from  the  affected  regions,  public 
statements  to  clarify  the  nature  of  the  conflict,  maintaining  an  international 
presence  to  help  protect  populations  at  risk,  advocating  at  various  levels  for 
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peaceful  resolution,  and  bringing  churches  and  other  religious  communities 
from  different  sides  of  a  conflict  together  to  provide  a  common  witness  for 
peace. 

27.  When  a  government  rejects  all  efforts  of  help  to  assist  in  the  resolution  of  a 
conflict  or  refuses  to  comply  with  decisions  of  the  competent  international  bodies 
like  the  UN  Security  Council,  sanctions  may  be  appropriately  applied  under  Art. 
41  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  that  “may  include  complete  or  partial 
interruption  of  economic  relations  and  of  rail,  sea,  air,  postal,  telegraphic,  radio 
and  other  means  of  communication,  and  the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations”.  In 
its  1995  document  on  sanctions  to  which  reference  was  made  above,  the  Central 
Committee  said: 

Sanctions  are  a  valuable  tool  available  to  enforce  international  law  and  to 
bring  about  the  peaceful  resolution  of  disputes... 

Diplomatic  sanctions  (have)  a  long  tradition  in  the  history  of  international 
relations.  They  include  the  recognition  or  non-recognition  of  another 
sovereign  state,  or  the  suspension  of  such  diplomatic  relations  as  a  means 
of  expressing  displeasure  with  the  behaviour  of  the  other.  Diplomatic 
measures  may  include  a  strong  inducement  for  a  state  to  correct  its 
behaviour  through  the  offer  of  recognition  or  the  extension  of  greater 
privileges... 

Economic  sanctions  are  generally  taken  to  include  such  things  as 
restrictions  on  international  travel  and  communication;  trade,  commerce, 
foreign  investment,  and  other  areas  of  finance;  restrictions  on  access  to 
certain  goods,  like  arms  and  strategic  materials;  and  cultural  exchange. 
Diplomatic  sanctions  themselves  also  frequently  have  an  economic  effect. 

28.  Consistently  applied,  this  range  of  non-violent  actions  moving  from  the  least 
intrusive  to  the  most  coercive  should  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  most  situations 
which  threaten  the  lives  or  well  being  of  the  civilian  population.  In  practice, 
however,  the  international  community  has  seldom  been  capable  of  such 
consistency.  Early  warning  indicators  sometimes  fail  to  convey  the  urgency  of  the 
situation,  but  more  often,  early  warning  signs  are  either  ignored  or  unheeded  by  an 
international  community  already  over-burdened  by  an  unprecedented  number  of 
complex  internal  conflicts.  Many  governments  refuse  to  engage  in  negotiations  to 
end  a  conflict  and  are  unwilling  to  allow  the  international  community  to  assist 
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populations  at  risk  within  their  borders.  In  a  growing  number  of  cases,  states  have 
collapsed  and  are  no  longer  capable  of  offering  protection.  Too  often,  a  failure  to 
reconcile  differences  in  post-conflict  situations  leads  to  renewed  outbreaks  of 
violence.  In  such  cases,  the  international  community  has  a  right  -  or  even  a  duty  - 
to  take  decided  steps  to  protect  and  assist  people  at  risk. 

Sovereignty  and  International  Law 

29.  This  may  require  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  sovereign  nation. 
Basic  principles  of  international  law  and  human  rights  strictly  limit  this. 

30.  The  principle  of  national  sovereignty  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  the 
international  system  since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  a  long  history  of  military  powers  justifying  their  military  intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  countries  on  the  grounds  of  “humanitarian”  concern. 
Conscious  of  this  and  against  the  background  of  two  devastating  world  wars,  the 
framers  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  sought  to  protect  weaker  states  from 
aggression  by  including  the  principle  of  non-intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
a  sovereign  state.  Newly  independent  states  jealously  guarded  this  principle  as  a 
safeguard  to  reduce  the  possibilities  of  further  interventions  by  former  colonial  or 
neo-colonial  powers. 

31.  Article  2  (7)  of  the  Charter  precludes  any  intervention  by  the  United  Nations 
“in  matters  which  are  essentially  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  state”.  The  only 
exceptions  are  the  one  included  in  Article  51  which  allows  for  the  use  of  force  in 
individual  or  collective  self-defence,  and  those  listed  under  Chapter  VII  that  allow 
the  use  of  force  under  strictly  limited  conditions  to  maintain  or  restore 
international  peace  and  security. 

32.  The  ecumenical  movement  has  consistently  defended  these  principles  over 
the  years,  believing  that  the  integrity  of  states  and  their  territory  is  essential  to 
peace  and  security.  The  fundamental  right  of  states  to  preserve  their  integrity  and 
defend  themselves  is  an  essential  bedrock  of  the  international  legal  system  which 
must  be  preserved.  This  right  is  being  challenged  today  by  one  of  the  negative 
impacts  of  globalisation,  namely  the  weakening  of  the  capacity  of  many  states  to 
resist  undue  external  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  their  peoples. 

33.  There  have  been  several  cases  in  the  past  decade  where  the  UN  Security' 
Council  has  justified  intervention  based  on  the  argument  that  serious  breaches  of 
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human  rights  committed  by  a  state  against  its  own  citizens  constituted  a  threat  to 
peace  (Res  688/91).  In  Resolution  794  of  3  December  1992,  it  held  that  “the 
magnitude  of  the  human  tragedy  caused  by  the  conflict”  in  Somalia  constituted  a 
threat  to  peace  within  the  meaning  of  Article  39  of  the  Charter.  Again  in 
Resolution  841  of  16  June  1993  the  Security  Council  ruled  in  the  case  of  Haiti  that 
a  form  of  government  irreconcilable  with  democratic  principles  represented  a 
threat  to  peace  under  Article  39. 

34.  Though  the  Security  Council  twice  found  that  the  situation  in  Kosovo 
constituted  a  threat  to  peace,  it  did  not  authorise  military  action.  Nevertheless, 
NATO  used  military  force  against  the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  in  1999  and 
justified  its  use  on  “humanitarian”  grounds  as  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of 
threatened  minorities  in  the  province  of  Kosovo.  The  WCC  and  many  of  its 
member  churches  and  related  Christian  World  Communion  bodies  vigorously 
protested  these  actions  that  they  regarded  to  be  in  violation  of  the  intention  of  the 
UN  Charter. 

35.  Recent  responses  to  humanitarian  crises  -  both  action  and  inaction  —  raise 
many  questions,  both  for  international  law  and  for  the  broader  moral  imperative. 
UN  Secretary-General  Kofi  Annan  underlined  this  central  dilemma,  using 
concrete  examples,  in  his  address  to  the  UN  General  Assembly  in  September 
1999: 


To  those  for  whom  the  greatest  threat  to  the  future  of  international  order  is 
the  use  of  force  in  the  absence  of  a  Security  Council  mandate,  one  might 
ask  -  not  in  the  context  of  Kosovo  -  but  in  the  context  of  Rwanda:  If,  in 
those  dark  days  and  hours  leading  up  to  the  genocide,  a  coalition  of  States 
had  been  prepared  to  act  in  defence  of  the  Tutsi  population,  but  did  not 
receive  prompt  Council  authorisation,  should  such  a  coalition  have  stood 
aside  and  allowed  the  horror  to  unfold? 

To  those  for  whom  the  Kosovo  action  heralded  a  new  era  when  States  and 
groups  of  States  can  take  military  action  outside  the  established 
mechanisms  for  enforcing  international  law,  one  might  ask:  Is  there  not  a 
danger  of  such  interventions  undermining  the  imperfect,  yet  resilient, 
security  system  created  after  the  Second  World  War,  and  of  setting 
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dangerous  precedents  for  future  interventions  without  a  clear  criterion  to 
decide  who  might  invoke  these  precedents,  and  in  what  circumstances?4 

36.  While  the  UN  Charter  severely  limits  the  ability  of  the  organisation  to 
intervene  unless  there  is  a  breach  of  international  peace  and  security,  the  Charter 
also  affirms  the  universality  of  human  rights.  Legal  scholars  point  out  that 
international  law  is  not  static,  but  in  a  constant  process  of  evolution.  Some  of 
these  developments  could  shed  new  light  on  the  absolute  character  of  the  principle 
of  non-intervention.  Indeed,  the  evolution  of  human  rights  law  and  thinking  over 
the  past  century  has  been  marked  by  development  and  acceptance  of  universal 
standards  of  human  rights,  even  if  procedures  to  hold  governments  accountable 
for  such  violations  have  not  yet  been  universally  accepted.  In  its  2000  Human 
Development  Report,  the  United  Nations  Development  Program  says  that  “Human 
rights  -  in  an  integrated  world  -  requires  global  justice.  The  state-centred  model 
of  accountability  must  be  extended  to  the  obligations  of  non-state  actors  and  to  the 
state  obligations  beyond  national  borders”.5 

37.  The  churches  have  a  long  history  of  engagement  in  the  development  of  these 
international  human  rights  standards.  As  the  Statement  on  Human  Rights ,  adopted 
by  the  WCC  Eighth  Assembly  in  Harare,  Zimbabwe  in  December  1998,  says: 

We  reaffirm  the  universality  of  human  rights  as  enunciated  in  the 
International  Bill  of  Human  Rights,  and  the  duty  of  all  states,  irrespective 
of  national  culture  or  economic  and  political  system,  to  promote  and  defend 
them.  These  rights  are  rooted  in  the  histories  of  cultures,  religions,  and 
traditions,  not  just  those  whose  role  in  the  UN  was  dominant  when  the 
Universal  Declaration  was  adopted.  We  recognise  that  this  Declaration  was 
accepted  as  a  “standard  of  achievement,”  and  the  application  of  its 
principles  needs  to  take  into  account  different  historical,  cultural,  and 
economic  interests.  At  the  same  time  we  reject  any  attempt  by  states, 
national  or  ethnic  groups,  to  justify  the  abrogation  of,  or  derogation  from, 
the  full  range  of  human  rights  on  the  basis  of  culture,  religion,  tradition, 
special  socio-economic  or  security  interests. 


4  UN  Press  Release  SG/SM/7136  GA/9596,  20  September  1999. 

5  Human  Development  Report  2000,  United  Nations  Development  Program,  New 
York,  Oxford  Press,  p  9. 
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38.  Even  here,  however,  there  are  no  absolute  principles.  Governments  in  some 
regions,  notably  Asia,  have  questioned  the  concept  of  the  universality  of  human 
rights,  arguing  that  they  are  based  on  Western  concepts  of  individual  rights  rather 
than  on  peoples’  rights.  Some  within  the  Orthodox  tradition  of  Christianity 
question  the  exclusive  concern  for  earthly  life  as  the  supreme  value,  emphasising 
the  primacy  of  salvation.  While  all  life  is  sacred,  they  argue,  holy  places,  objects 
of  adoration  and  even  land  are  also  considered  by  the  community  of  faith  to  be 
sacred,  and  their  protection  may  take  precedence  in  some  situations.  There  are 
also  questions  about  what  kinds  of  human  rights  violations  are  so  grave  as  to 
justify  intervention.  Is  action  by  the  international  community  to  be  used  only  in 
response  to  violations  of  civil  and  political  rights?  Or  do  violations  of  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  rights  also  call  for  an  international  response? 

39.  The  Convention  on  Genocide  is  a  specific  case  where  the  international 
community  has  recognised  that  there  are  limits  on  national  sovereignty  and  that 
the  international  community  has  a  responsibility  to  act  to  prevent  genocide.  The 
question  of  intervention  thus  stands  at  the  nexus  between  national  sovereignty  and 
evolving  understandings  of  the  global  nature  of  human  rights.  It  is  important  to 
underline  that  these  are  not  only  questions  of  international  law;  they  are  also 
moral  issues  in  which  the  churches’  theological  perspectives  have  much  to 
contribute. 

Just  PeaceMaking:  A  Christian  Approach 

40.  Before  considering  some  of  the  ethical  dimensions  of  actions  to  protect 
endangered  populations  in  situations  of  armed  violence,  it  is  worth  recalling  the 
biblical  imperatives  of  just  peacemaking,  along  the  lines  expressed  in  the  Central 
Committee  Memorandum  and  Recommendations  on  the  Application  of  Sanctions. 

41.  Christian  imperatives  of  justice  and  peace  are  especially  grounded  in  the 
prophetic  heritage  of  the  scriptures  and  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

42.  The  vision  of  a  world  of  justice  and  peace  is  central  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  While  the  perfecting  of  a  just  peace  is  beyond  the  possibility  of  human 
achievement,  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  God  of  Love  who  has  created 
one  whole,  indivisible  human  family  in  a  covenant  of  peace.  Before  our 
Sovereign  God,  the  nations  rise  and  fall;  but  the  promise  of  shalom,  of  love 
binding  peace  with  justice,  is  eternal. 
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43.  Every  member  of  God's  family  bears  God's  sacred  image  and  is  entitled  to  an 
abundant  life  of  freedom,  security  and  well  being.  To  be  so  endowed  is  to  enjoy 
God-given  dignity  from  which  flow  principles  of  human  rights  which  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  all  persons  and  governments  to  respect  and  protect.  The  ultimate 
justification  for  intervention  must  be  such  a  concept  of  justice  for  the  sake  of 
authentic  peace  and  security. 

44.  God  has  set  our  common  life  in  human  communities  which  have  in  turn 
established  institutions  necessary  to  govern  them.  Governments  are  responsible 
not  only  for  justice  and  peace  within  their  borders,  and  for  security  against 
aggression  and  other  threats  to  their  people.  They  are  rightly  called  to  policies  of 
initiative  and  co-operation  in  the  quest  for  a  just  peace  among  all  nations.  The 
indivisibility  of  political  liberty;  common  security,  civil  equity,  economic  welfare 
and  ecological  integrity  requires  effective  instruments  of  global  governance  and 
transnational  action.  Such  instruments  must  promote  the  development  of  peoples, 
the  resolution  of  conflicts,  and  the  overcoming  of  violence. 

45.  The  policies  and  actions  of  all  human  institutions,  including  government, 
must  guarantee  the  protection  of  the  innocent,  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  minorities 
and  the  oppressed;  not  only  within  domestic  societies,  but  within  any  other  society 
affected  by  these  policies  and  actions. 

46.  Under  the  sovereignty  of  God,  no  nation  or  group  of  nations  is  entitled  to 
prosecute  vengeance  against  another.  Nor  is  any  nation  entitled  to  make  unilateral 
judgements  and  take  unilateral  actions  that  lead  to  the  devastation  of  another 
nation  and  the  massive  suffering  of  its  people.  Whenever  aggression  or  massive 
and  flagrant  abuses  of  human  rights  by  one  nation  call  for  preventive  or  punitive 
action  under  international  law,  a  concerted  multilateral  response  authorised  by  the 
United  Nations  or  other  competent  international  body  is  most  likely  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  just  peacemaking. 

47.  Recent  international  military  engagements  undertaken  in  some  situations  in 
the  name  of  “humanitarian  intervention”  and  the  failure  to  intervene  in  others  have 
raised  serious  moral  and  ethical  questions:  How  can  the  international  community 
come  to  the  aid  of  people  in  crisis  in  a  proportionate  and  consistent  manner  which 
gives  equal  value  to  all  human  life? 

48.  That  it  is  ever  necessary  to  consider  the  use  of  armed  force  in  international 
relations  is  a  reflection  of  the  failure  of  the  international  community  to  have 
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responded  in  a  timely  and  appropriate  fashion  to  prevent  a  conflict  or  to  resolve  a 
conflict  during  its  early  stages.  An  inadequate  or  inconsistent  response  to  human 
suffering  compounds  the  moral  failure.  Recent  decisions  to  intervene  with 
massive  armed  force  have  often  been  influenced  by  globalised  public  media  that 
tend  to  report  crises  in  a  selective  way,  exaggerating  some  and  ignoring  others 
where  equal  or  greater  numbers  of  people  were  at  imminent  risk.  For  example, 
while  the  crisis  in  Kosovo  was  reported  to  be  escalating  to  dangerous  proportions, 
simultaneous  crises  in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America  and  the  Middle  East  that 
continued  to  claim  far  higher  numbers  of  lives  received  comparatively  little  media 
coverage  in  the  North.  Media  have  also  often  exaggerated  the  losses  and  suffering 
of  some  ethnic  groups  and  almost  ignored  those  of  other  groups.  Some  critics 
have  charged  that  such  media  selectivity  is  rooted  in  racial,  ethnic  or  political  bias 
and  that  this  has  contributed  to  the  situation  in  which  the  international  community 
responds  with  disproportionate  armed  force  in  situations  where  some  Europeans 
suffer,  while  refusing  to  intervene  to  save  others  and  to  ignore  altogether  many 
crises  in  the  South  where  much  larger  populations  are  in  clear  danger. 

49.  For  Christians,  just  peacemaking  must  always  be  shaped  by  our  commitment 
to  the  ministry  and  message  of  reconciliation.  The  Gospel's  promise  of 
reconciliation  is  based  on  our  faith  in  the  triune  God,  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ 
who  is  our  peace,  breaking  down  the  dividing  walls  of  hostility,  making  us  one 
new  humanity.  Such  a  faith  obliges  us  to  love  even  our  enemies.  Just 
peacemaking  requires  that  Christians  not  endorse  any  coercive  policy,  whether 
economic  or  military,  before  seeking  positive  incentives  to  promote  peace  among 
aggrieved  adversaries.  For  Christians,  the  aim  must  always  be  the  building  or 
restoration  of  just,  peaceful  and  humane  relationships. 

50.  Just  peacemaking  also  calls  Christians  to  consider  fundamental  moral,  ethical 
and  theological  questions  in  a  world  full  of  ambiguities.  The  question  arises 
whether,  from  an  ecumenical  Christian  perspective,  the  international  community 
should  refrain  from  taking  up  arms  even  to  protect  endangered  populations  in 
situations  of  armed  violence  or  to  defend  those  deployed  by  competent 
international  authority  for  this  purpose.  Here  competing  moral  and  ethical  values 
must  be  considered.  Some  Christians  say  yes,  believing  that  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  require  us  to  oppose  any  use  of  armed  force.  Others  say  no,  considering  that 
the  protection  of  human  life  may  require  it  to  do  so  in  extreme  situations,  and 
recognising  that  any  such  decision  should  be  approached  with  great  humility.  In 
either  case,  responsibility  for  unintended  consequences  must  be  accepted  both  by 
those  who  choose  to  use  armed  force  and  by  those  who  do  not. 
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51.  Against  this  background,  and  conscious  of  the  fact  that  Christians  must  co¬ 
operate  with  peoples  of  other  faiths  and  convictions  in  pursuit  of  answers  to  these 
complex  questions,  the  Central  Committee  believes  that  in  the  context  of  the 
Decade  to  Overcome  Violence  the  following  considerations  and  criteria  deserve 
further  study  and  dialogue  in  and  among  the  churches  and  with  those  currently 
engaged  in  efforts  to  establish  clear  and  effective  international  frameworks  within 
which  masses  of  peoples  in  today’s  conflictive  world  can  be  provided  with  timely 
and  essential  protection  to  save  lives  and  enable  them  to  contribute  to  the  building 
of  truly  just  and  peaceful  societies. 


CONSIDERATIONS  AND  CRITERIA  FOR  DISCUSSION  RELATED  TO 

THE  PROTECTION  OF  ENDANGERED  POPULATIONS  IN 

SITUATIONS  OF  ARMED  VIOLENCE  (for  discussion) 

1.  Considerations 

1.1  Intervention  to  protect  endangered  populations  in  situations  of  armed 
violence  risk  provoking  additional  violence  that  could  inflict  additional 
suffering  on  affected  populations. 

1.2  The  failure  to  take  prompt  and  timely  action,  however,  including  the  use 
of  arms  in  self-defence  in  certain  serious  crises  may  also  result  in  the 
further  massive  loss  of  human  life  and  irreparable  injury. 

1.3  Even  for  the  protection  of  endangered  populations  in  situations  of  armed 
violence,  overriding  the  principles  of  sovereignty  is  a  very  serious  action 
that  should  be  undertaken  only  in  the  most  grave  and  extraordinary 
circumstances.  It  is  not  a  practice  to  be  used  in  cases  where  human  rights 
are  routinely  violated.  There,  the  international  community  has  a  wide 

.  range  of  human  rights  instruments  available  under  which  to  act,  short  of 
physical  intervention  that  should  be  used  only  in  the  most  grave  and 
extraordinary  circumstances  when  it  is  necessary  to  rescue  and  protect 
people  in  grave  peril. 

1.4  Actions  to  protect  endangered  populations  must  be  applied  within  the 
framework  of  international  law.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  has 
repeatedly  reaffirmed  its  support  for  the  principle  of  the  international  rule 
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of  law  and  for  the  United  Nations  Charter  as  the  essential  framework  for 
its  defence  and  further  development. 

1 .5  According  to  the  Charter,  “All  members  shall  refrain  in  their  international 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or 
independence  of  any  state”;  (Art.  2.4)  however  the  Security  Council  may 
decide  to  ask  member  states  to  take  actions  involving  the  use  of  armed 
force  to  obtain  compliance  with  its  decisions.  Intervention  needs  to  be 
clearly  restricted  in  order  to  protect  nations  and  peoples  from  undue 
interference,  and  decisions  to  intervene  must  be  consistent  with  need 
wherever  it  occurs  without  distinction  and  consistent  with  the  Charter. 

1.6  The  Charter  also  holds,  however,  that  “universal  respect  for,  and 
observance  of,  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all”  is 
essential  for  international  peace.  (Art.  55. c) 

1.7  In  practice,  the  Security  Council  -  given  its  present  structure  that  gives 
veto  power  to  its  permanent  members  -  has  only  rarely  authorised  a  state, 
group  of  states  or  “regional  agencies”  to  intervene,  and  this  has  given  rise 
to  intervention  by  regional  bodies  or  groups  of  states  in  violation  or  on 
the  margins  of  the  requirements  of  the  Charter. 

1.8  While  some  of  these  armed  interventions  have  brought  effective  relief  to 
endangered  populations,  others  have  led  to  disproportionate  destruction 
and  questionable  results. 

1 .9  Various  proposals  have  been  made  for  Security  Council  reform  to  make  it 
more  responsive  to  the  changing  character  of  threats  to  international 
peace  and  security,  and  taking  into  account  the  evolution  of  international 
law.  It  is  clearly  necessary  today  to  develop  a  more  effective  basis  for 
Security  Council  action,  and/or  to  create  additional  mechanisms  within 
the  framework  of  the  Charter  that  would  have  the  agreement  of  the 
General  Assembly  and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  remove  decisions  on  the 
protection  of  endangered  populations  in  situations  of  armed  violence 
from  partisan  political  debate,  and  provide  for  timely  and  rapid 
intervention  in  the  interest  of  populations  at  risk  of  massive  loss  of 
human  life. 

1.10  Given  the  present  limitations  of  the  international  system  and  the  reality  of 
intervention,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  creation  of  new,  more  effective 
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mechanisms,  the  following  criteria  could  guide  this  aspect  of  UN  refonn 
and  be  respected  in  the  interim  whenever  armed  intervention  for 
humanitarian  purposes  is  undertaken. 

2.  Criteria 

2.1.  When  may  action  to  protect  endangered  populations  in  situations  of 
armed  violence  be  authorised? 

The  protection  of  endangered  populations  that  involves  intervention  in 
the  territory  of  a  sovereign  state  should  be  limited  to  situations  in  which: 

2.1.1  There  are  well-attested  immediate  or  long-standing  threats  to  life 
to  a  level  amounting  to  crimes  against  humanity,  carried  out  by 
governmental  authorities  or  other  organised  forces,  or  with  their 
connivance  and  support,  or  because  of  the  inability  or 
unwillingness  of  authorities  to  impede  such  atrocities. 

2.1.2  Crimes  against  humanity  result  from  anarchy  in  a  sovereign  state 
whose  government  or  authorities  are  incapable  of  putting  an  end  to 
such  crimes  and  refuse  to  call  upon  or  refuse  offers  by  the 
international  community  to  assist  in  doing  so. 

2.1.3  The  more  urgent  and  massive  the  threat  or  open  atrocities,  the 
more  intensive  and  immediate  may  be  the  need  for  intervention. 
Conversely,  intervention  would  not  be  warranted  in  the  case  of  a 
slowly  unfolding  crisis  in  which  non-violent  resolution  methods 
can  be  effective. 

2.2.  Even  when  there  is  a  well-founded  and  massive  threat  to  human  life,  the 
decision  to  use  anus  in  self-defence  requires  careful  deliberation  and 
balanced  reflection.  In  particular,  the  following  essential  questions  must 
be  carefully  considered  by  decision-makers: 

2.2. 1 .  who  decides  that  their  use  is  needed? 

2.2.2.  who  provides  the  forces? 

2.2.3.  who  oversees  compliance? 

2.2.4.  what  are  the  appropriate  means,  type,  and  conduct  of  forces? 

2.2.5.  what  are  the  foreseeable  side  effects? 
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2.3. 


Who  may  intervene? 


2.3.1.  Actions  to  protect  endangered  populations  in  situations  of  armed 
violence  should  in  principle  be  taken  by  an  appropriate  UN  body 
or  by  a  group  of  states  authorised  to  act  on  its  behalf  and  all  such 
actions  should  be  under  the  strict  oversight  of  the  Security 
Council  or  other  multilateral  international  instance  agreed  to  by 
the  UN  General  Assembly. 

2.3.2.  Intervening  protection  forces  should  be  clearly  neutral  with 
respect  to  the  state  in  which  intervention  occurs  and  a  decision 
to  intervene  should  in  no  event  serve  as  the  pretext  for  the 
pursuit  of  narrow  self-interests  of  foreign  powers. 

2.4.  What  forms  of  intervention  are  justified? 

2.4.1.  The  specific  aims  and  limits  of  intervention  should  be  mutually 
agreed  and  clearly  stated  by  the  competent  authorizing  body 
before  action  is  taken,  and  clear  indications  given  of  what  is 
required  for  these  aims  to  be  met  and  forces  withdrawn. 

2.4.2.  Actions  to  protect  endangered  populations  in  situations  of  armed 
violence  must  be  viewed  as  part  of  a  multi-faceted  approach  and 
of  a  continuum  of  actions  related  to  a  given  crisis  situation 
including:  the  restoration  of  the  rule  of  law  and  respect  for  basic 
human  rights,  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction,  and  post¬ 
conflict  peace-building  and  reconciliation  to  be  carried  out  by 
civilian  organizations.  Thus  planning  and  monitoring  should  be 
not  just  for  an  immediate  emergency,  but  should  have  longer- 
range  goals  and  contemplate  the  mobilization  of  resources 
needed  to  meet  them. 

2.4.3.  Since  action  to  protect  endangered  populations  in  situations  of 
anned  violence  is  distinct  from  war,  specific  training  in  new 
concepts  and  techniques  related  to  the  concept  of  “human 
security”  should  be  undertaken  for  police  and  military  forces  at 
both  national  and  international  levels.  This  should  include 
training  in  non-violent  intervention  techniques  that  take  full 
advantage  of  the  organizational,  logistical  and  command  skills 
of  the  military. 
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2.4.4.  While  intervention  is  by  definition  coercive,  only  that  defensive 
force  may  be  applied  that  is  proportionate  to  the  aims  and  is 
required  to  protect  endangered  populations  and  to  equip  and/or 
oblige  the  state  concerned  to  fulfill  its  own  responsibilities  in 
their  regard. 

2.4.5.  The  deployment  of  armed  police  forces  is  often  sufficient  to 
offer  the  required  protection.  If  the  use  of  the  military  is 
deemed  necessary  to  accomplish  the  aims,  its  role  should  be 
restricted  to  only  that  absolutely  required  to  restore  order  or  to 
provide  safe  humanitarian  space. 

2.4.6.  The  rules  of  engagement  of  forces  to  protect  endangered 
populations  must  be  consistent  with  international  humanitarian 
law,  respecting  the  immunity  of  non-combatants  and  the 
obligation  to  protect  them. 

2.4.7.  When  protection  is  required  to  guarantee  the  security  of 
recognized  intergovernmental  and  non-governmental 
humanitarian  agencies’  personnel  engaged  in  the  delivery  of 
essential  supplies  to  endangered  populations  clear  distinctions 
need  to  be  made  between  the  roles  of  civilian  in  delivering 
humanitarian  aid  and  the  support  roles  of  police  or  the  military. 
Each  must  have  clearly  defined  and  agreed  functions  and 
command  and  management  roles,  and  the  police  or  military 
component  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  conditions  are 
established  for  the  effective  functioning  of  the  strictly 
humanitarian  component.  Humanitarian  agencies,  including 
those  related  to  the  churches,  should  adhere  strictly  to 
established  international  codes  of  conduct. 

2.5.  Who  oversees  compliance? 

Action  to  protect  endangered  populations  should  in  principle  be  under 
UN  auspices  and  overseen  by  the  Security  Council  with  the  support  of 
the  Secretary-General.  This  oversight  involves  the  conduct  of  operations, 
evaluation  of  progress  toward  stated  goals,  and  the  determination  of  the 
duration  of  phases  and  when  operations  should  either  be  terminated  or 
moved  into  longer-term  programmatic  involvement.  The  International 
Court  of  Justice  (World  Court)  and  other  mechanisms  of  international 
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jurisprudence  could  consider  and  rule  upon  the  legitimacy  of  intervention 
and  its  compliance  with  international  law. 

3.  The  Role  of  the  Churches 

3.1.1  In  the  continuum  of  actions  related  to  actions  to  protect  endangered 
populations  in  situations  of  armed  violence  the  churches  have  essential 
roles  to  play  in  all  phases  from  early  warning  of  potential  danger  to 
civilian  populations,  as  agents  of  peace  and  reconciliation  in  efforts  to 
avoid  crises  through  mediation,  as  bodies  to  be  consulted  in  decisions 
related  to  the  rules  of  engagement  in  pastoral  accompaniment  of 
endangered  women,  men  and  children,  in  the  delivery  of  humanitarian 
assistance,  and  in  the  post-conflict  tasks  of  rehabilitation,  reconstruction, 
peace-building  and  continuing  reassessment  of  these  criteria  with  all 
parties  involved. 

3.2.  Churches  within  the  situation  are  the  key  partners  and  should  be 
consulted  by  churches  and  church-related  agencies  abroad  at  all  stages  in 
determining  what  ecumenical  advocacy  actions  are  necessary  and  as 
principal  agents  in  the  delivery  of  humanitarian  assistance  and  post¬ 
conflict  efforts. 

3.3.  Broad  international  ecumenical  solidarity  actions  are  essential  to  efforts 
to  limit  the  use  of  force  and  to  monitor  it  when  it  is  necessary. 

3.4.  In  all  these  efforts  every  opportunity  should  be  pursued  to  maintain 
contact  among  the  churches,  both  nationally,  regionally  and  globally,  and 
to  ensure  wherever  appropriate  and  possible  cooperation  with  other 
communities  of  faith  and  civil  society  actors  caught  up  with  Christian 
communities  in  situations  of  crisis  with  respect  to  actions  to  be  taken. 
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APPENDIX  IV 


INTERIM  REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMISSION 
ON  ORTHODOX  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  WCC 


1.  Inaugural  meeting 

1.1  The  Special  Commission  on  Orthodox  Participation  in  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  is  composed  of  thirty  representatives  from  the  Orthodox  churches  and 
thirty  from  the  other  member  churches  of  the  Council.  Co-moderated  by 
Metropolitan  Chrysostomos  of  Ephesus  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate)  and  Bishop 
Rolf  Koppe  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany),  the  Special  Commission  had  its 
inaugural  meeting  at  Morges,  Switzerland,  6-8  December  1999  which  was 
addressed  by  both  the  Moderator  of  the  Central  Committee  and  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  WCC.  Catholicos  Aram  I  of  the  Armenian  Apostolic  Church 
(Cilicia)  underscored  that  “the  Orthodox  presence  in  the  WCC  has  enlarged  the 
scope  of  the  Council’s  life  and  witness”  and  that  the  Orthodox  churches  in  turn 
have  been  enriched  by  their  ecumenical  involvement.  The  General  Secretary,  Dr 
Konrad  Raiser,  noted  that  the  Council  in  establishing  the  Special  Commission  had 
for  the  first  time  set  up  a  body  “with  equal  participation  from  the  Orthodox 
Churches  and  other  member  churches  in  the  WCC”:  “never  before  in  its  50  years 
history  has  the  WCC  taken  its  Orthodox  member  churches  so  seriously  as  with 
this  decision”. 

1.2  The  mandate  of  the  Special  Commission  is  first  “to  study  and  analyse  the 
whole  spectrum  of  issues  related  to  Orthodox  participation  in  the  WCC”  and, 
secondly,  “to  make  proposals  concerning  the  necessary  changes  in  structure,  style 
and  ethos  of  the  Council”  to  the  WCC  Central  Committee. 

1.3  At  its  first  meeting  in  Morges  it  received  a  paper  from  Metropolitan 
Chrysostomos  of  Ephesus,  entitled  Preliminary  Orthodox  Proposals  for  an 
Unimpeded  Participation  in  the  WCC.  The  Commission  identified  four  issues  of 
special  concern  and  named  sub-committees  to  explore  each  of  these: 
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the  organisation  of  the  WCC; 


•  the  style  and  ethos  of  our  life  together  in  the  WCC; 

•  theological  convergences  and  differences  between  Orthodox  and  other 
traditions  in  the  WCC; 

•  existing  models  and  new  proposals  for  a  structural  framework  for  the  WCC 
that  would  make  possible  meaningful  participation  by  Orthodox  churches. 

1.4  Sub-committees  I  and  IV  met  in  Damascus,  Syria,  Sub-committee  II  at 
Vilemov  in  the  Czech  Republic  and  Sub-committee  III  in  Crete,  Greece. 


2.  Second  Plenary  Meeting 

2. 1  The  Commission’s  second  plenary  meeting  was  held  at  St  Mark’s  Centre  in 
Cairo,  23-25  October  2000,  at  the  gracious  invitation  of  the  Coptic  Orthodox 
Church.  It  was  therefore  a  special  pleasure  to  be  welcomed  to  the  city  by  Pope 
Shenouda  III.  In  a  clear  and  robust  exposition,  Pope  Shenouda  indicated  some  of 
the  difficulties  that  the  Orthodox  in  general,  and  the  faithful  of  his  own  church  in 
particular,  encountered  through  belonging  to  the  WCC.  He  focused  his  remarks  in 
particular  on  issues  which  threatened  the  unity  and  the  fellowship  of  the  churches, 
such  as  homosexuality,  the  ordination  of  women,  and  the  use  of  inclusive 
language  in  speaking  about  God. 

2.2  Bishop  Rolf  Koppe  thanked  Pope  Shenouda  for  the  hospitality  of  the 
Coptic  Orthodox  Church  and  for  finding  time  personally  to  share  in  the  work  of 
the  Commission.  His  remarks  were  warmly  endorsed  by  Metropolitan  Gennadios 
of  Sassima  acting  for  Metropolitan  Chrysostomos  of  Ephesus  who  was  absent. 

2.3  Hegoumen  Hilarion  presented  a  resume  on  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Churches’  recently  adopted  statement  on  The  Basic  Principles  of  the  Attitude  of 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  to  other  Christian  Confessions.  He  indicated  why 
this  statement  had  been  produced  at  this  time,  its  significance  both  for 
communication  within  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  and  for  other  Christian 
churches  to  understand  the  basis  on  which  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  is 
involved  in  various  inter-Christian  activities. 
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2.4  Metropolitan  Irenej  from  the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  reviewed  political 
changes  in  his  country  and  paid  tribute  to  the  Christian  faith  and  commitment  of 
the  new  president.  He  spoke  appreciatively  of  the  balanced  approaches  taken  by 
the  WCC  and  CEC  with  regard  to  the  past  events  in  his  country,  especially  when 
some  agencies,  or  even  church  figures,  adopted  a  less  even-handed  approach.  He 
also  expressed  his  gratitude  to  churches  and  ecumenical  organizations  which  had 
provided  help  and  assistance  in  such  difficult  times. 

2.5  The  meeting  of  the  Commission  in  Cairo  overlapped  with  the  meeting  of 
the  Arab  Summit  in  the  same  city.  Mr  Gabriel  Habib  helpfully  analysed  the  very 
difficult  situation  which  was  the  immediate  context  for  that  meeting,  and  in 
particular  drew  attention  to  attempts  to  move  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  from  the 
political  to  the  religious  arena. 

2.6  The  observers  from  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Georgia  who  were  present 
both  at  Morges  and  Cairo  explained  the  impossibility  for  the  Georgian  Church  to 
pray  in  common  with  other  Christians,  because  of  theological  and  ecclesiological 
reasons. 

2.7  The  Commission  received  extensive  reports  and  by  consensus  the 
recommendations  from  each  of  the  sub-committees  together  with  reflections  on 
these  from  separate  preliminary  meetings  of  the  two  constituencies  within  the 
Special  Commission. 

2.8  It  was  pleased  to  note  remarkable  convergence,  which  enabled  it  take  its 
work  forward  by  focusing  on  five  clusters  of  concerns: 

•  issues  related  to  membership 

•  a  review  of  decision-making  processes 

•  worship/common  prayer 

•  ecclesiological  issues 

•  developing  ecumenical  methodologies  for  approaching  social  and  ethical 
issues. 
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2.9  Beyond  these  discussions  it  was  necessary  to  address  the  vital  question: 
What  kind  of  Council  does  the  ecumenical  movement  need  to  work  towards  in 
the  future  in  the  light  of  the  acceptance  by  Harare  of  the  CUV  documentation ? 
More  than  50  years  of  being  together  should  not  be  lost  but  fed  into  future 
proposals  for  the  ecumenical  movement.  Much  had  been  learned  in  these  years 
and  the  churches  enriched  by  sharing  together  in  the  common  journey  towards 
Christian  unity.  Appreciation  of  this  fellowship  underlined  an  intention  to  stay 
together  and  work  more  intensively  for  fulfilling  the  common  calling. 

3.  Membership 

3.1  The  Commission  took  account  of  the  discussion  paper  on  membership 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  of  the  decision  to  appoint  a 
group  to  further  reflection  on  membership.  In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  this  group  is  to  include  members  of  the  Special 
Commission  and  the  Special  Commission  should  be  kept  informed  of  the  work  of 
the  group.  The  Commission  commended  to  the  group  the  relevant  parts  of  the 
reports  of  the  sub-committees  on  the  issue  of  membership. 

3.2  The  following  issues  and  considerations  are  forwarded  for  its  careful 
judgement: 

3.2.1  The  need  for  member  churches  to  re-affirm  their  subscription  to 
the  Basis  of  the  WCC  in  its  Christological  and  Trinitarian  dimensions. 

3.2.2  The  need  for  those  applying  for  membership  to  subscribe  to  the 
Basis  of  the  WCC  in  its  Christological  and  Trinitarian  dimensions,  and  to 
share  with  the  Council  the  ecclesial  character  of  their  church. 

3.2.3  Members  of  the  governing  body  as  well  as  members  of  staff 
should  be  involved  in  the  preliminary  investigation  of  applications  from 
those  seeking  membership. 

3.2.4  Present  procedures  for  accepting  new  member  churches  into  the 
WCC  noting  the  comments  of  the  group  that  discussed  this  in  the  Cairo 
meeting. 

3.2.5  The  exploration  of  a  category  of  observers  status  for  churches 
wishing  a  looser  association  with  the  Council.  Such  an  exploration 
should  embrace  a  consideration  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  churches 
opting  for  this  category. 
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3.2.6  The  exploration  of  a  membership  category  of  families  of  churches. 

3.3  Membership  of  the  Council  necessarily  entails  commitment, 
accountability  and  responsibility  (including  financial  contributions  and 
hospitality). 

4.  Decision-Making  Process 

4.1  It  was  agreed  that  the  consensus  method  of  reaching  decisions  be  used 
wherever  possible  since  it  avoided  confrontational  stances  and  allowed  issues  to 
be  explored  in  the  Council.  The  search  was  for  a  common  mind  on  a  given  issue, 
trying  to  reach  the  greatest  possible  agreement,  but  the  securing  of  a  consensus 
could  be  a  lengthy  process. 

4.2  Part  of  the  process  was  ensuring  that  there  was  widespread  agreement 
about  issues  to  be  discussed  in  a  given  context.  The  agenda  of  the  WCC  should 
arise  from  priorities  set  by  the  churches  (bottom-up),  rather  than  being  developed 
top-down. 

4.3  Methods  of  decision-making  in  small  groups  representing  a  single  culture  and 
whose  members  enjoyed  some  familiarity  with  one  another  could  not  necessarily 
be  transposed  on  to  a  world  canvas. 

4.4  Consensus  does  not  mean  unanimity,  nor  does  it  grant  to  any  group  in  the 
Council  the  automatic  right  to  exercise  a  veto. 

4.5  Rather  than  adopting  a  procedure  which  allowed  for  the  transfer  from  a 
consensus  to  a  voting  mode  of  proceeding,  the  method  of  decision-making, 
appropriate  to  the  matter  in  hand,  should  be  predetermined,  e.g.  matters  of 
finance,  administration  and  appointment  are  best  resolved  by  voting  whereas 
matters  of  doctrine,  social,  ethical  and  political  judgement  should  be  decided  by 
consensus.  Some  issues  spanned  different  categories  -  e.g.  a  new  program  would 
need  the  vote  of  the  funding  stream,  and  the  ending  of  an  existing  program  could 
be  because  funding  was  failing. 

4.6  Some  problems  arise  from  last  minute  amendments  arising  from  the  floor. 
Documents  need  to  be  circulated  to  such  a  schedule  that  allows  for  the  orderly 
submission  of  amendments  so  that  these  may  be  scrutinised  and  evaluated  before  a 
final  text  is  adopted. 
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4.7  The  adoption  of  some  form  of  Parity  Committee  (elsewhere  referred  to  as  a 
Business  Committee)  to  serve  all  major  WCC  events  needed  exploration.  Some 
conceived  this  as  an  additional  layer  of  government  directly  elected  by  the 
churches  (including,  some  argued,  non-member  churches).  Others  believed  this  to 
be  dangerous,  and  preferred  a  committee  elected  from  the  membership  of  the 
Central  Committee  or  the  Executive,  with  an  advisory  function.  All  agreed  it 
should  have  equal  membership  from  Orthodox  and  non-Orthodox.  Its  main 
function  would  be  to  monitor  agendas  and  decide  on  modes  of  decision-making. 

4.8  A  more  radical  variant  of  this  proposal  was  to  establish  an  equal 
membership  Standing  Joint  Commission  on  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the 
Special  Commission.  It  should  have  its  own  secretariat  and  be  serviced  by  co¬ 
moderators  from  each  of  the  main  families. 

4.9  The  issue  of  constituting  quorums  within  “families  of  churches”  should  be 
investigated,  with  the  appointment  of  proxies  allowed  at  all  level  of  governance. 
Further  exploration  needs  to  be  given  to  what  might  be  the  function  of  qualified 
majority  voting,  a  term  which  needs  careful  definition,  in  future  decision-making. 

4.10  The  Orthodox  were  not  the  only  group  likely  to  find  themselves  in  a 
minority  position.  There  were  other  groups  who  were  also  in  a  permanent 
minority. 

4.11  Minorities  had  a  right  to  have  their  reasoned  opposition  to  a  policy 
recorded  and  had  a  right  for  their  conscientious  objections  to  be  respected. 

4.12  The  possibility  of  membership  of  governing  bodies  being  established 
through  the  exercise  of  a  family  nomination  process  should  receive  further 
consideration  though  there  were  clearly  problems  of  coercing  members  to  identify 
with  a  given  grouping.  Such  a  methodology  might  also  exaggerate  the  partisanship 
of  a  given  family  rather  than  reducing  the  significance  of  differences  between 
different  denominational  traditions. 

4. 1 3  Some  observed  that  distancing  membership  of  governing  bodies  from  those 
who  held  significant  office  in  their  own  churches  could  put  communications  with 
the  churches  at  risk.  The  extent  to  which  members  of  the  Central  Committee 
represented  their  own  churches,  or  had  wider  representative  responsibilities  was 
also  raised,  and  it  was  noted  that  many  smaller  churches  rarely  if  ever  had  a 
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member  on  the  Central  Committee.  It  had  to  be  remembered  that  the  WCC  was  a 
council  of  churches  rather  than  a  global  forum  of  the  whole  people  of  God. 

4.14  Arguments  were  rehearsed  in  favour  of  a  much  smaller  assembly,  partly 
in  terms  of  fewer  voting  members,  but  also  by  exercising  more  rigorous  discipline 
on  the  number  of  other  attendants. 

4.15  A  specialised  group  was  needed  to  look  at  possible  new  rules  of 
procedures  for  decision-making  and  bring  proposals  to  the  next  plenary  of  the 
Special  Commission. 

5.  Worship/Common  Prayer 

5. 1  The  positive  witness  of  past  practice  needed  to  be  taken  into  account: 

•  Fifty  years  experience  together  of  common  prayer. 

•  This  has  resulted  in  Christians  in  the  western  tradition  adopting  aspects  of 
Orthodox  worship  and  Orthodox  employing  some  emphases  of  the  worship  of 
other  Christian  traditions  without  compromise. 

•  In  practice  Orthodox  and  Christians  of  other  traditions  attended  each  others’ 
worship,  although  for  the  Orthodox  this  is  done  within  the  principle  of 
“ economia 

5.2  Two  problematics  are  to  be  identified: 

•  Issues  of  heresy  and  economia :  it  is  questioned  whether  ancient  canons 
relating  to  heresy  could  be  directly  applied  to  relationships  with 
contemporary  Christians  confessing  the  Trinitarian  faith  and  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  whilst  acknowledging  that  some  did  make  this  connection. 
Others  held  that  the  principle  of  economia  can  be  applied  to  the  issue  of 
common  prayer. 

•  It  is  to  be  suggested  that  the  basis  for  common  prayer  “requires  recognition  of 
an  already  existing  degree  of  unity”  and  some  questioned  whether  that 
existed. 
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5.3  In  the  light  of  those  considerations  it  is  suggested: 

•  Life  together  in  the  WCC  requires  prayer  together  which  can  become  a 
symbol  of  visible  unity,  liberating  those  involved  from  misconceptions  and 
misunderstandings  enabling  them  to  discover  each  other. 

•  The  tenn  ‘‘common  prayer”  is  to  be  preferred  to  “worship”  in  order  to  avoid 
implications  concerning  ritual. 

•  In  style  and  character  “common  prayer”  must  avoid  syncretistic  elements  and 
the  use  of  inclusive  language  in  relation  to  God. 

•  Common  prayer  should  focus  on  the  search  for  unity  and  should  contain 
Trinitarian  and  eschatological  dimensions  and  symbolism. 

•  Such  prayer  should  arise  out  of  the  living  liturgical  traditions  of  WCC 
member  churches. 

•  Efforts  for  maximum  comprehensibility  of  common  prayer  should  be  made 
and  the  meaning  of  any  symbols  featuring  in  the  service  be  explained. 

5.4  For  every  major  event  or  gathering,  a  committee  of  equal  members  of 
representatives  of  Orthodox  and  other  member  churches  of  the  Council  should  be 
formed  to  prepare  common  prayer  for  that  event  or  gathering.  It  was  noted  that 
for  other  events  guidelines  as  to  good  practice  already  existed. 

5.5  It  is  proposed  that  a  group  of  experts  further  study  these  matters  and 
present  their  final  formulations  to  the  Special  Commission. 

6.  Ecclesiology 

6.1  Joining  a  council  of  churches  means  accepting  the  challenge  to  give 
account  to  each  other  of  being  church  and  to  articulate  what  is  meant  by  the 
visible  unity  of  the  Church. 

6.2  At  this  particular  time,  where  dissatisfaction  with  the  life  of  the  WCC  has 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  Special  Commission,  these  ecclesiological  endeavors 
should,  especially  within  the  Orthodox  families,  pay  attention  to  the  question:  is 
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there  a  space  for  other  “churches”  in  Orthodox  ecclesiology?  How  would  this 
space  and  its  limits  be  described? 

6.3  For  the  churches  within  the  tradition  of  the  Reformation  the  challenges 
emerging  from  the  formation  of  a  Special  Commission  entail  the  question:  How 
does  your  church  understand,  maintain  and  express  your  belonging  to  the  One, 
Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church? 

6.4  These  questions  should  be  given  to  a  representative  from  each  tradition  in 
order  to  have  them  interpreted  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Special  Commission. 
The  group  anticipates  that  these  investigations  will  take  note  of  the  work  on 
ecclesiology  being  undertaken  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 


7.  Methodology  in  Approaching  Social  and  Ethical  Issues 

7.1  Exploration  of  social  and  ethical  issues  raised  in  contemporary  situations 
must  be  rooted  in  particular  ways  of  linking  Scripture  and  Tradition,  liturgical 
practice,  theological  reflection,  assessment  of  the  issues  of  world  and  humanity, 
and  the  formulations  of  moral  judgement. 

7.2  Each  church  has  the  privilege  and  the  burden  to  shape  its  moral  teaching, 
both  in  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  draw  on  the  church’s  tradition,  and  in  cases 
where  new  questions  arise  for  which  there  are  no  models  found  within  the 
tradition. 

7.3  There  are  in  the  present  historical  situation  mounting  pressures  on  the 
churches  from  institutions  and  secular  leadership  to  provide  them  with  general 
solutions  to  isolated  moral  questions.  The  world  has  lost  its  bearings,  and  there  is 
no  agreement  among  people  on  the  moral  good,  leading  to  pressures  on  churches 
to  provide  remedies  for  the  moral  ills  of  the  world.  This  situation  becomes 
aggravated  when,  and  if,  member  churches  transfer  the  demands  for  general 
solutions  to  moral  matters  to  the  WCC. 

7.4  In  the  search  for  articulation  of  moral  judgement  and  for  formation  of 
credible  moral  life  within  specific  Christian  churches,  a  church  might  ask  for 
assistance  from  the  fellowship  of  churches  in  the  WCC. 
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7.5  Such  assistance  may  be  provided  in  different  ways.  The  WCC  can  and 
should  help  with  providing  material  and  theological  analyses  that  might  help  a 
church  to  articulate  and  sustain  its  moral  teaching. 

7.6  The  WCC  needs  to  develop  procedures  for  dealing  with  social  and  ethical 
questions  which  are  made  the  subject  of  common  deliberation  at  the  request  of  a 
member  church.  Mechanisms  are  needed  for  screening  such  questions,  and 
procedures  for  such  discussions  as  might  help  find  a  common  mind  on 
approaching  moral  issues  rather  than  causing  divisions. 

7.7  The  group  recommends  that  the  WCC  “household”  gather  and  make 
available  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Special  Commission  the  existent  documents 
on  procedures  for  selecting  themes  for  common  deliberation  in  order  that  they 
may  be  brought  up  to  date. 


8.  The  Future  Shape  of  the  Council 

8.1  The  Council  appears  stuck  in  a  certain  institutional  logic,  notwithstanding 
the  revision  of  Article  III  of  the  Constitution  which,  after  Harare,  refers  to  the 
churches  calling  each  other  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity. 

8.2  The  member  churches  are  the  subject  of  the  quest  for  visible  unity,  not  the 
Council. 

The  member  churches  teach  and  make  doctrinal  and  ethical  decisions,  not  the 
Council. 

The  member  churches  proclaim  doctrinal  consensus,  not  the  Council. 

The  member  churches  commit  themselves  to  pray  for  unity  and  to  engage  in  an 
encounter  that  aims  at  finding  language  for  resonances  of  the  common  Christian 
faith  in  other  church  traditions,  and  the  member  churches  are  responsible  for 
developing  and  nurturing  the  sensitivities  and  the  language  that  will  allow  them  to 
sustain  a  dialogue  with  each  other. 

8.3  In  a  brutally  divided  world,  churches  have  developed  different  ecclesial 
cultures,  but  by  accepting  the  disciplines  of  the  fellowship  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  they  are  called  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  to  witness  to  their 
Christian  faith  -  to  unity  in  Christ  and  to  a  community  with  no  other  limits  than 
the  whole  human  race. 
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8.4  .  The  Commission  envisions  a  Council  that  will  hold  churches  together  in  an 
ecumenical  space 

where  trust  can  be  built, 

where  churches  can  test  and  develop  their  readings  of  the  world,  their  own 
social  practices,  and  their  liturgical  and  doctrinal  traditions  while  facing 
each  other  and  deepening  their  encounter  with  each  other. 

8.5  It  envisions  a  Council 

where  churches  freely  will  create  networks  for  advocacy  and  diaconical 
services  and  make  also  their  material  resources  available  to  each  other. 

8.6  It  envisions  a  Council 

where  churches  through  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  will  continue 
to  break  down  the  barriers  that  hinder  them  in  recognizing  each  other  as 
churches  sharing  one  faith,  one  eucharistic  body  and  one  baptism  for  the 
remission  of  sins. 


9.  Further  actions 

The  Commission  plans  to  meet  in  plenary  session  in  November  2001  and  in  late 
May  2002  and  intends  to  prepare  for  these  meetings  by  intensive  work  in  small 
groups  to  sharpen  proposals  for  its  final  report  to  the  Central  Committee  in 
September  2002. 


Cairo,  25  October  2000 
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